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; 212 3. P. Sibirica. Tho Siberian Primrose. 

. 213 4. P. ciliata. The Fringed Auricula. 

PLATE XCIV. 160 

j 214 1. Primula elatior var. pollanthus, (Barnard’s 

; Formosa.) 

I 215 2. P. auricula. The Auricula (the Oinqnerorof 

Europe.) 

I 216 3. P. vulgaris. The Common Primrose (four 

double varieties). 

PLATE XCV. 162 

I 217 1. Iris susiana. The Chalcedonian Iris. 

218 2. I. florentina. Tlio Florentine Iris. 

. 219 3. I. Nepalensis. The Nepal Iris. 

' 220 4. I. tridentata. The Three^toothed Iria. 

• 221 5. 1. vema. The Spring Iria. 

PLATE XCVI. 164 

1 222 1. Tradoscantia virginica. The Common Spider- 

wort 

. 223 2. CommeUna cmlestis. The Sky-blue Commeltna. 

I 224 3. Funkia fulva. The copper-coloured Day Lily, 

j 225 4. Sisyriiicbium grandiflorum. The Large-flowered 

I Sisyrinchium. 
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CHAPTER L— COMPOSITJE (cmtinued). 

GENUS XII, •’» 

DAHLIA, Cav. THE DAHLIA. 

Lin. Sytt. SYNGENESIA SUPERPLUA. 

CfinncRtc Cbaractru.— loTolucpe double ; exterior many-leared ; interior cight>parted. Receptaeie flat, chaffy. Flowen of the diik tnbuiar, 
hermaphrodite ; tboee of the ray lignlate;, female or neuter. Achenium naked. 

Description, &c. — Few flowers are now better known, or more generally cultivated, than the Dahlia; but, 
notwithstanding its present popularity, its early history is not generally known. The first printed aooount of 
the Dahlia is said to bo in Hernandez’s History of Mexico^ published in Madrid in 1651 ; in which two species 
are figured under the name of Acocotli, Both of these are single flowers, and one appears to be D. eroeata, and 
the other D. variabilis or mpevfim. There was, however, an Italian work on the Natural History of Mexico, 
published at Rome about the same time, wliich had not only a single but a double Dahlia figured in it, under 
the truly Mexican-sounding name of CocoxochitL In both works the plants are described as having tuberous 
roots, which have a strong and bitter taste ; and Hernandez says that the Mexicans used these roots medicinally 
as a tonic. The next notice of the plant was by M. Thiery Menonville, who was sent to Mexico in 1787 by the 
French government to endeavour to steal the cochineal insect and its plant firom the Spaniards. This botanist 
only saw some Dahlias growing in a garden near Ouaxaca, and he describes them as having large aster-like 
double flowers, stems as taU as a man, and leaves like those of the elder. In 1789, D. rartdbUii was discovered 
in a wild state in Mexico by Baron Humboldt, and sent by him to the Abb5 Cavanilles, then Professor of Botany 
of the Botanic Garden at Madrid. The Marchioness of Bute was at that time a great patroness of floriculture in 
England, and being in oorrespondenoe with the Professors at the difierent botanic gardens in Europe, Cavanilles 
sent her some of the seeds the same year that he received them. One of the seedlings raised by Cavanilles 
produced semi-double flowers in October 1790, and a figure of it was published in the following Januaiy in 
OavautHeeT leones Plmiarum^ in which the genus was named Dahlia^ in honour of Andrew Dahl, a Swedish 
botanist ; and the plant figured, which is the same as that now called D. variMlie^ was christened D./unnofa. 

▼OL. n. tt 
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C*vanill «8 afterward figured in the same work two other Dahlias, which he called D. rma, and D. eoeeinta. 
Tubers and seeds of these three kinds were sent to Paris in 1802, under the idea that the tabers would be 
eatable ; but they were found so bitter and pungent, that they “ disgusted both man and beast. In the mean 
time Lady Bute had raised, from the seeds sent her by Cavanillos, some young plants^ which she kept in pots in 
a greenhouse; but in the course of two or three years afterwards they all died without ripening seeds. In I 8 O 29 
an English nurseryman named Fraser happening to be in Paris, obtained some of the seeds sent from Madrid of 
D* eoedneay but the flowers produced by his seedlings were bright orange instead of scarlet. Mr. Fraser s plants 
were kept in a greenhouse, and died without ripening seed. In 1803, Mr. Woodford, a gentleman residing near 
Vauxhall, procured D. rowa from Paris, and it flowered with him in the autumn. In 1804, M. Thouin published 
a paper on the Dahlia in the Annates d*Histoire Naturelie, in which he suggested propagating the plant by 
dividing its fascicles of tuberous roots ; keeping the roots m a state of rest during winter, and allowing tlie 
plants to have large pots full of rich earth. In the spring of the same year (1804), Lady Holhmd sent some seeds 
of D. rariabitisy D. rosea, and D. coccinea from Madrid to England, having been very much struck the previous 
autumn with the beauty of their flowers in the Madrid Botanic Garden. These seeds were confided to the care 
of Mr. Buonaiuti, Librarian to Lord Holland, by whose <hrection 8 they wore sown in May on a hotbed in the 
garden at Holland House, Kensington, where some of the seedlings flowered in the autumn of the same year. 
Mr. Buonriuti was very fond of flowers, and knowing that the seeds of the Dahlia had never ripened in England, 
he took great pains with those of the Holland House seodlings ; and by constantly pressing out tlie moisture 
which is collected among the florets after the calyx closes, a number of seeds were ripened in 1805, which 
produced new plants in the following year. In 1807, Mr. Salisbur)’ tried some Dahlias for the first time in the 
open ground in his garden at Mill Hill. About this time Professor Willdenow attempted to change the name of 
Dahlia into Georgina, in honour of a Russian botanist named Georgi, under pretence of a similar name to Dahlia 
having been previously given to another plant by Thunbei^. Thunl^erg’s plant was, however, named in lionour 
of an English botanist, Mr. Dale, and was called Dalea (see vol. i. p. 143). In 1808, Count Lclieur l)egan to 
pay some attention to the culture of the Dahlia in the neighbourhood of Paris ; and ho introduced into the 
garden at St. Cloud, from Malmaison, three varieties, from which he raised numerous others. About the same 


time, M. Otto, curator of the Botanic Garden at Berlin, obtained numerous varieties by hybridization, some of 
which were very beautiful. tYhen the Continent was thrown o|>en in 1814, the British amateurs and florists who 
visited it were quite astonished at the beauty of the Dahlias in the French gardens ; and since that period, many 
hundreds of Dahlias have been raised in Great Britain of great beauty of form and brilliancy of colour. 

The Dahha, in its native state, is one of the radiate*-flowered C/oniposita;, having eight iigolate florets in the 
ray, and numerous tubular ones in the disk. The ray florets are vulgarly called the petals, and the flower 
becomes double when these ray florets are greatly increased in number, and those of the disk disappear. When 
this is not the case, the flower is considered imperfect, and cannot Ikj exhibited, as it is said to show its eye or 
diric. Somerimes the ray florets become tubular, when they arc said to be quilled. Each floret has a membra- 
nous, half transparent bract, and when the florets are carefully picked out so as to leave all the bracts remaiiimg, 
tlie Dahlia appears changed into a kind of everlasting flower of considerable delicacy and b(^auty. In judging of 
a flower exhibited at a diow, the attention is directed to three po’mts, viz. form, colour and size ; and erf these 
form is considered by far the most important. The form of a show DaUia should bo as nearly round as possible, 
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with the largest florets at the edge, and decreasing gradually towards the centre, where frequently they are raised 
into What is called a crown. The outer florets should be broader and flatter than the inner ones, which are 
always more less tabular, presarring the character of disk florets^ though of the same colour as those of the 
ray. When there is a crown, the florets composing it should be placed quite close together, so as entirely to hide 
the disk ; as, if either green or yellow be seen in the centre of any Dahlia, it is disqualifled from becoming a 
prize flow^. The colour is of no consequenco, provided it be clear and bright ; and the size is also of little 
importance, unless the Dahlia be naturally one with large-sized flowers. 

The greater number of Dahlias now grown in gardens, have been raised from D. vartabilis^ which varies so 
much from seed, that dark and light crimson, dark and light scarlet, salmon-coloured, lilac, dark purple, and 
striped flowers, have been raised from the seeds taken out of one single head of florets. 

D. coccinea or frustanea only varies from scarlet to orange and yellow, and rarely produces double flowers. 
It is said not to hybridize with D. mriabilU, The most common colours among Dahlias are purple and crimson 
in various shades. A pure scarlet was at first rare, but it is now tolerably frequent. There are now also many 
yellows and oranges, but a perfectly pure wliite, or bright light rose, is rarely met with. No blue Dahlia has 
yet been seen, and even the dark purples have always a reddish tinge. The outer florets are sometimes so much 
recurved as to make the flowers look ball-shaped, and these are called Globe Dalilias. Sometimes there is only a 
sing1(‘ row of broad flat florets, while the inner oues are erect and tubular ; and these are called Anemone-flowered. 

For several years after the rage for double flowers commeiiood, the only species of Dahlia cultivated in 
British gardens were D. earialUis^ or and D. coccinea^ or frustanea ; the kind called by Cavanilles 

D. rosea having disappearc<l. Within the last few years, however, several new species have been introduced ; 
and it is probable more will be discovered as the Flora of Central America becomes better known. 

Thc CuLTt’Ki: OF THE Dahlia requires great care and attention. The soil should be composed of equal 
parts of sand and loam, enriched with part of an old hotbed, some very rotten cow-dnng, or decayed leaves. 
Fresh stable dung is unsuitable, os it will produce strong stems and large leaves rather than fine flowers. The 
ground should bo well drained, as, though Dahlias require plenty of moisture, they are soon killed if their roots 
have access to stagnant water. Many cultivators put a deep layer of stones and brickbats at the bottom of the 
bed, so as to prevent the possibility of water accumulating about the roots, Tlie tubers, having been kept in a 
dry moderately cool place during winter, are generally planted in pots in February or March, and plunged into 
a slight hotbed to start them, as the florists term it. They ore afterwards removed to the open ground, when 
they have begun to grow. Or the tubers may be planted at once in the open ground without starting ; the tall 
kinds in May or June, and the dwarf early flowerers in April. The tubers should be planted in rows, about two 
or three feet apart every way ; or in quincunx, about flve feet apart in the row, and the rows three feet apart. 
Tbo situation of the bed should be open and exposed to the sun ; and if the weather prove dry, the young plants 
should bo frequently and regularly watered. In planting, care should be taken to arrange the tubers so that 
the colours may harmonise agreeably. Thus the purples and crimsons, and the crimsons and scarlets, may be 
separated by yellow, white, or buff, and the salmon-coloured and buff may be separated by white. Dahlias will 
degenerate if grown more than one year in the same bed without fresh soil or manure. When Dahlias are 
planted, that have been started in pots, all the earth in the pot should be tamed iato the hole made to receive it 
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wilboitt breskiiig the ball ; sad the empty flower»pot ahoald be turned oTer the young phuit» to pment tee 
mndi eTsparattoa from the leavea. As the plants grow, they should be carefully tnuned, so as to admit ike aan 
and air to the centre of the plant ; and this is done by tying the stems to stakes fined in the ground* Sometimes 
only a angle stake is used, to vdiioh is tied the main stem of the plant. In whatever way stakes may be need, 
they should be driven a foot and a half or two feet into the ground before the Dahlias are planted ; as, if tbis be 
not done, there is danger of wounding the tubers in driving the stakes into the ground. The stems are tied 
rather loosely at first to the stakes with bast matting, which is frequently taken off and replaoed, as the stems 
increase, till they have attained their full size. Sometimes, particularly with dwarf Dahlias, the stems are 
pegged down to tilie beds, and this plan, when the soil is dry, produces a brilliant efieot Where the object is to 
produce fine flowors, either for exhibition or seeds, part of the buds and the tips of the shoots are occasiondly 
removed. Where numerous small but early fiowers are wanted, the soil should be sandy or gravelly, mixed with 
a very little loam. Many cultivators shade their flowers when they are intended for exhibition, as both sun and 
rain will injnre the delicacy of the colours. 

The plants will generally contiuue to produce flowers till their leaves and stems become blackened by 
frost ; and as soon as this is the case, they should be cut down nearly to the surface of the ground ; and, the first 
fine dry weather that occurs, the tubers should be taken up in tlie morning and left exposed to the sun during 
the day. In the evening they must be taken to a dry airy place where they will be safe from fnkst, and kept 
there till they are dry enough to have all the soil removed from them, which may bo done with a soft brush. 
They must then be buried in sand, sawdust, or some similar material, and deposited in a dry cellar, a garret, or 
under the stage of a greenhouse, provided they can be kept dry there ; tlie great objects to bo kept in view being 
dryness, security from frost, and a moderately cool temperature, which should never rise above 45% nor sink 
below 36*^. Labels with the name of each Dahlia should be affixed to each fascicle of tubers when it is removed 
from the ground ; and these labels are generally of zinc, attached by wire. 

Dahlias are propagated either by dividing the fascicles of tubers, by cuttings, or by seeds. By the first mode, 
the roots are planted either in the ground, or in pots plunged in a hotbed, till they are started— >that is, till they 
begin to grow ; they are then taken op, and the tubers cut or pulled asunder, taking care that there is a bud or 
eye to each. Those which have no buds are tenned blind tubers, and they may have buds inserted from other 
plants, either by cleft or peg grafting. The cuttings are either slipped off from started tubers with a portion of 
the tuber attached, or made like cuttings of other plants, by taking off part of a shoot in summer. In both cases, 
they require what is called bottom heat, that is, plunging the pot into a hotbed, to make them strike. Summer 
cuttings are rarely made, unless it be of some new and very choice sort, as the stems are too succulent to strike 
easily. The seeds should be sown on a slight hotbed, in February or March, or in a warm border in the open 
garden. The seedlings must be transplanted into beds, as soon as they have four or six leaves, or they will be 
drawn up and become weak. 

1.— DAHLIA VABIABILIS, Dec. THE VARIABLE DAHLIA. 

fersosyiftt.— D. ittperfla*, ; JK pmoato. Ctw, / D. Muobuci* our Plate 46, in which it 1* ralle^l D. Muperjfua, 

folia, Sai. ; Georgrina purpuraa, fTiUd . ; Dahlia pourpre, TAmin. CHAiucraR.--Bi«m not hoary. Flowan of the wy frrUle, 

£iieaaTi]rot.r— 'Bol. Mag. t. 1885, A A B ; Bot. Beg. t. 55 ; and at well at thote ot the ditk. 

DescbiptioB, &c. — This species is the origin of nearly all the numerous Dahlias now in oultivation. The 
wild flower had a purple my of eight neerly flat florete, and a yellow disk. The rarietiee are, bowerer, eisgie, 
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dottUei and semi-donble ; and of every shade of purple, orimsoa, scarlet^ saltnoiiHsoloared, bufiPi orange^ yelUnr. 
and white* It is said that the colour of the stems of seedlings gives some indication of that of the fatnre flower ; 
the scarlet) crimson, and purple varieties having dark reddish st^s, and the white and yellow pale ones. Some 
florists assert that it is only the Dahlias tliat have smooth shining florets, that are the true descendants o' 
D, fforiabilii; and those of a velvety texture spring from D. rosea ; but this assertion does not appear to admii 
of proof, as all certain traces of the kind called by Oavanilles D. rosea have long vanished, and it probably wat 
only a variety of D. mrialilis. In many of the modem varieties, the fiower>heads are nearly flat ; but in the 
Olobe Dahlias the florets are so much recurved as to make the flowers appear quite round. The seeds of thu 
species ripen freely ; and the varieties may be easily hybridized with each other. D. variabUis is a native of the 
sandy plains of Mexico, whence it was first introduced iu 1789. 


2.-~DAHLIA COCCINEA. Cav, THE SCARLET DAHLIA. 

STiro]«vMFs*'~-n. fruitraneo, AiU ; D. bidentifolia, Sai*; D. | Enoratincui. — Bot. Mag. t. 762 ; and our 2 in Plate 47. 

ponceau. Thouin ; G. coccinea, WUki * ; U. fruitranea, Dec. I Sparirio Cbaiuctsr.*— Stem hoary. Florets of the ray banen. 

Description, &c. — This species is of a much more slender habit of growth than D. variabilis; and it is more 
tender. Tlie fiowers are small, the seeds do not ripen fireely, and the only colours that have been produced arc 
scarlet, orangev and yellow ; the colour of the species being of a dull rod. Some persons suppose the scarlet, 
yellow, and other light or yellowish varieties of D. mriabilis^ to be hybrids between that species and D. ooeeinea ; 
but others assert that the two species will not hybridize with each other ; a very remarkable circumstance, if the 
assertion should prove correct. The first double flower of this species was raised in the Deptford Nursery in 
1818 ; but double flowers of it are by no means common. It was discovered by Baron Humboldt at the same 
time as D. mriahilis^ but it was not introduced into England till 1802, when a nurseryman named Frasei 
procured seeds of it from France. Fraser only appears to have raised one plant, which died soon after flowering 
in 180.3 ; but the species was re-introduced by Lady Holland in 1804, and it has kept its place in our gardens. 


;j.-^DAHLlA CROCATA, Sesse. THE SAFFRON-CO LOURED DAHLIA. 


Sysowymm.— D. fulgeuB, Hort. ; Gcoi^na crocatu, D. Don. 
Kroravit*os.— Swt. Bnt Plow, Gard. t 282 , and our fig. 1 m 
PUt« 47. 


SpFciric Character. — Stem erect, fleshy, hollow, branched in tb« 
upper part. Lower leaves bipinnate or tripinnate; leaflets oTate, 
acuminate, obtusely serrated. Achenia linear. 


Description, &c. — Tliis species is easily distinguished from D. eoccinea., by its hollow stems (which are 
exceedingly tall and strong, and only branch at top), and its bipinnate leaves. It was raised from Mexican seeds, 
in the garden of Mrs. Hatch, at Clay bury Hall, Essex, about 1812. The flowers are of a most brilliant scarlet, 
witli a ycUow disk ; and there are twelve or more florets in a single series in the ray. A sandy soil seems to 
suit it best, and it must be tied to a tall stake. 


THE WHITE-FLOWERED DWARF DAHLIA 

gF, 5 


^ 4.— DAHLIA 8CAPIGERA, Link et Otto. 

* Kii4UUTiMRft.«--Flor. Oib. 1. 118; Botanist, t. 161 ; and our 
I'kl Plate 47. 

) Bpbcific CHARACTrR.*-»Stcm very short, procumbent at the base, 
numerous flower-items, some of whx b bear only flowers, and 

Description, &c.— T his very elegant little plant is generally only about a foot high, and never exceeds two 
The flowers are white, and the petals are more fleshy than those of the common kinds. It is called scape- 


othors flowers and a single pair of leaves. Leaves pinnattly divided ; 
leaflets oval, irregularly toothed, and unequally contracted at the base. 
Plot ets of the ray fertile. 
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bearing, becanee the flowers appear to rise on scapes from the root, on account of the Acniness of the stem. The 
roots are not so fleshy as those of the common kinds, and some of them are quite fibrous. This species, like the 
others, is a native of Mexico, whence it was sent to Berlin; and seeds of it were sent by M. Otto to Mr. Cameron, 
curator of the Birmingham garden, in 1838. The plant flowers in July and August, and seeds freely ; and if 
the seeds are sown on a hotbed in February, it will flower the same year. In most cases, the roots may be 
taken up in the ordinary manner ; or left in the ground, and protected with a mat, or a covering of straw or 
dead leaves. No double flowers have as yet been raised of this species. 

5.~DAHLIA GLABRATA, Lindl. THE SMOOTH DWARF DAHLIA. 

EMOEjiYiNot.~~Bot.Rcg. for 1840, t. 29; and ouT^p.4, in Plate 47. cut, ciliated. Florets of the ray fertile. Inyolucre with tlio outer 

Specific CtuEacTER. — Stem hollow, very smooth. lA'avet bipin- leaSets linear and ipreodiug. 
nate, and smooth, with a winged rachit. IjeaOett ovate-acutc, coaracly 

Description, Sec, — This species differs from D, s^ajn^era in growing about three feet high, and having 
bipinnate leaves, and a hollow stem. Tlio flowers also are lilac and semi-double; and the roots, though fleshy, 
are slender and uniform in size ; instead of being partly tuberous and partly fibrous. This species is also a 
native of Mexico, whence it was introduced in 1840. It flowers in July, and ripens abundance of seeds. Its 
culture is the same as that of the preceding species. 

DAHLIA EXCELSA, Bnith. THE TALL DAHLIA. 

STKONYMi».«»D.gtg«iteft, Hm//. ,• Tree Dahlia, petiolet obscurely connate. Headn of florets suh-rorymbosc. Floroth 

EMGRAYiKcs.'—Botanist, t. 88 ; and our Jig, 3 in T*late 47. of the ray neutci. 

SpEciric Character. — Stem hoary, hollow. Leave* bipinnate ; 

Description, &c.— The liistory of this species is rather remarkable. In 1830, Messrs. Loddiges, having 
received a basket of orchideous plants from ^Mexico, perceiving that the stakes fastened across the basket 8lu>wed 
signs of life, planted them in the open ground, where they soon grew about ten feet high, but they were killed 
by the frost in winter. In 18.34, a Mr. Bates introduced both roots an<l cuttings, and from these plants were 
raised in the Liverpool Botanic Garden, and in Skirviiig’s nursery. In botli cases, the plants have been planted 
in the free ground of a conservatory, and flowered when about twelve feet. The plant risers with an erect stem, 
generally without branches, but with widely-spreading leaves, which extend about five feet from side to side ; 
and the flowers form a kind of crown at the summit. One of the ]>lant8 in the Liv(*rpool Botanic Garden 
attained a height of twenty feet in three years ; and in its native country ithecomcfS thirty feet high. Mr. Bates 
has specimens of botli double and single flow’crs of thi.s species ; but the only kind yet seen in Kugland is 
anemone-flowered, with all the florets of the disk Ijccorao scnii-ligulaU', and changed into the same colour as 
those of the ray. The plants have produced no seeds in England, an all their flort^ts an* neuter ; but they are 
readily propagated by cuttings. The stem is woinly at the hase, and marked with rings from the remains of 
fallen leaves. It is hollow, and frequently emits a number of fibrous roots, 

OTHER HPECIE8 OF DAHLIA. 

D. CERVANTESn, Lapasca f GEORGINA CERVAKTESII, Swt, BrU. Fiow, ssr. t. 22. 

This species is very nearly allied to D. crocata ; but the stem is #M>lid, very much branched, and oovcwkI 
with numerous small, glossy, light purple worts. Tlic lower leaves are bipinnate, and the flowers are of an 
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nge aearlet, with about nine florets in the ray. A very beautiful variety of tliis, called Aurora, has been 
ied, but the species does not hybridize with D, mriabilis. It was introduced in 1820. 

D. ROSEA, Cav. 

This species, according to some botanists, is the parent of all the velvet-like Dahlias ; and if this is the case, 
certainly hybridizes and varies freely. Its progeny are also said to be easily distinguished by their 
kinnate leaves ; but many botanists think that the species now called D. rosea is not the same as that of 
vaailles. Introduced in 1804* 

D. ASTRANTIASFLORA, Cap, 

This species is said to be the parent of all those anemone-flowered Dahlias, which are generally supposed to 
varieties of D, mriabilis. It was introduced in 1812. 

D. BARKERII, IVssi et Know,, Fhr, Cab. 

Very nearly allied to D. ^labrata, but having a rough, hairy stem, and not flowering till October, Intro~ 
ced in 1837. 


GENUS XIII. 

HELIOPSIS, Pers. THE HELIOPSIS. 

L%n Sysi. SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA SUPERFLUA. 

GrM»Ric Charactfr.— “I nvolupic many-lcavctl, iinbiicated. He- 1 <lite, those of the ray hgulate, feminine. Achonia naked at the 
itarle cunica) , palcaccouM Floix'ts ot the diik tubular, hcrinapbro" I apex. 

Description, &c. — The word Iloliopsis signifies Resemblance to the sun ; and the genus was established by 
. Persoon upon H, Icpris^ which is a \ or>' showy, sun-like looking flower. The other species are less brilliant, 
id not so well deserving of the name. All the species are perennial plants, with opposite leaves, and terminal 
jllow flowers. 


1.— HELIOPSIS LiEVIS, Fers. THE SMOOTH-LEAVED HELIOPSIS. 


SYNOKYMea, — Hcliantbua la*vi8, Ltn Bupbthaluium hehaiithoidesj 
’Merit,; Silphium solidagiuoidos , Kudbcikia opiKJSitifoha. 
Enoravinoh. — Bot. Mag, t. 3372 , ami our fig. G in Plato 43. 


Specific ruARACTFR.— Stem \ cry smooth. Leaves smooth, ovate- 
acuuiinatc, seriated. External scales of the mvolucre lanceolate, 
subserrated. 


Description, See . — This plant is a native of Mexico, whence it was introduced in 1714. The stem is er«»ot, 
luch branched, and somewhat anguLar ; and the flowers are large and showy. It is quite hardy, and it is 


ropagated either by seeds or dividing the roots. 


OTHER SPECIES OF HELIOPSIS. 


H. CANESCENS, Kunth ; H. SCABRA, Dec., Bot. Reg. t. 592. 

Very inferior to the preceding species. This species is a native of Peru, whence it was introduced in 1820. 

H. BUPHTHALMOIDES, Dec., ANTHEMIS BUPHTHALMOIDES, Jacq. 

A native of Peru, introduced in 1798. This species is more tender than the others, and requires protection 
uring winter. 
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GENUS XIV. 

COREOPSIS, Goirt THE COREOPSIS. 

Lin. Stfit. SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 

Ononuc Cbaractxii.-— lovolaere ; teales of tbe outer of the ny, barretL Pajtpus with two or three btiitlee. Seeds fietr 

series^ leaf-like ; inner ones membranaceouB. Receptacle flat, or slightly winged. 

•lightly raised. Florets of the disk, hermaphrodite and fertile ; those 

Descriptiok, Sto. — ^T he name of Coreopsie is taken from two Greek words signifying lake a bug, in allusion 
to the shape of the seeds, which are flat, and resemble that disgusting insect. The species are American perennial 
plants, with erect stems, generally opposite leaves, and yellow flowers. 

« 

1.— COREOPSIS GRANDIFLORA, Jlogg. THE LARGE- FLO\rERED COREOPSIS. 

EiiORATiiros.— SwL Brit. Flow. Oard. t. 175; and our fig. 2, in | oppoti to, connate, nearly setsilo, fringed with hair at the base. Pe» 
Plate 48 . 1 dundes elongated, one-flowered. Florets the ray five-toothed* 

Swcnric Chjjucter. — Stem errct, branched, furrowed. Leavei I 

DEscRipnoN, &c.— An elegant plant, three or four feet high, with deeply cut leaves, the leaflets of which 
are fleshy and linear, elongated and spreading. The flowers aro of a brilliant yellow, and the florets of the ray 
are so deeply toothed, as to give them a fnnge-like appearance. The species is a native of North America, 
whence it was introduced in 1826. It is quite hardy, and will grow in any common garden soil ; flowering in 
autumn. It is propagated by seeds, cuttings, or dividing the root, and it takes readily in all these ways. 

2.—COREOPSIS LANCEOLATA, riVR THE LANCEOLATE-LEAVED COREOPSIS. 

into a petiole at the bate. IVdundct clongatcil, naked. Florets of 
the ray. four.tnothed. i^eedt ibghtly winged, with rough edgw. Pappus 
of two ihort fnngt'd teeth. 

Description, &c.— This species is ratiicr more tender than tlie other kinds of Coreopsis, and it is easily 
killed by moisture as well as frost. It is a native of North America, where Pnrsh found it growing in hilly 
situations in Carolina and Virginia. It requires a light, rich, dry soil, and an open, airy situation cxpds<*d to the 
snn. It grows about two feet high, with numerous branching stems, several rising from the same root, and 
lanceolate leaves. It flowers from August till October, but it seldom ripens its seeds in tikis country ; and 
consequently, it is generally propagated by division of tlie root. It may also be increased by cuttings, which 
should be taken off before midsummer, and planted in a pot which should be plunged in a hotbed, and covered 
with a hand-glass to make them strike. 

a--COREOPSIS SENIFOLIA, MM. THE SIX LEAVED COREOPSIS. 

EwoftAvnicM.— >Bot Mag. t. 3484 ; vnd omx fig. 3 ixt PUt« 48. , Begmenii laoreoiRte, rutirv. Floreta nf thv imy sot foothtd. Pa|h 

Smiric Chaeactss. — I^vea oppoaite, lOMtle, deeply triparme ; put oeaily obteleke. 

Description, Ac.— -T his s{>ecies^clo«cly resembles Chrysostemma (sett vol. i. p. 88) to which at first sight it 
appears much more nearly allied than to Coreopsis. It is a native of Carolina and Oeoif^ia, whence it was 
introdneed in 1812. It has small flowers, which are produc*td in great abundance ; and it is easily distinguished 
by Hi leavet, which being opposite, and each deeply cut into throe lanceolate aegmenta, appear to be in whoria of 
riz eadi. Tbongb a native of the wanneat part of North America, tbia apodea ia qnite hardy in Britidb gardens. 
It is propagated dtber by seeds or dividing the root. 


Encha^iwcb. — S wt. Brit. Flow. Card. 1 . 10 ; and our fig. 4 in 
Plate 43. 

Specific Ckabactcr.*— ’L eaves lanceolate, entire, aliated, attenuated 
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4.--COREOPSIS VERTICILLATA, Lin. THE WHOllL-LEAVED COREOPSIS. 

SyNOWVliw.— C. delphinlfolia, Dec. ; C. tciiuifolia, Pluk. j Specific Characteu. — L eaves oppoaite, conoate, deeply cut ; sog- 

£ROiuviNO»«-~'Bot. Mag. t. 156; and out Jig, b iii Piute 48. ( montB linear. Florets of the ray entire. 

Description, &c. — ^This very handsome species produces its showy flowers from July to October, It has a 
slender stem and leaves, but it grows three or four feet high, and sometimes more. It is a native of North 
America, introduced in 1759, and it is propagated by dividing its roots. It is quite hardy, and will grow in 
almost any soil and situation. 

6.--COREOPSIS AUREA, AH. THE GOLDEN COREOPSIS. 

Hynoi«ymf.>>-C. tnchoBpomia, var. utirea, Nutt, I 6vo*parted ; segments lanceulatc-linear, elongated at the point. Florcti 

Knuka VINOS. — B ot. Keg. t. 1228 ; and our Jig, 1 m Plate 4B. j of the ray eight, oblongs entire, three times as long as the scales of the 
JSrEfcinc Character. — I. eave6 deeply teiratod, opposite ; three or ' involucre. 

Description, &c. — A very showy species, growing about three feet high, with the stem very littlo branched. 
The flowers are large, of a rich golden yellow, and very handsome. It is a native of North America, whence it 
was first introduced in 1799, by Lord Tanker ville, but it was soon lost. It was re-introduced about 1820. It 
is a biennial, and quite hardy in British gardens. It is propagated by seeds. 


OTHER SPECIES OF COREOPSIS. 

<\ TRICIIOSPERMA, Nutt. 

A native of Carolina, with pinnate leaves ; introduced in 1822. It is a rather tender biennial. 


C. DISCOLOR, Lm. 

A handbome spt’cics, the fluretb of wliich have a spot at tlie base, 
in 1818. 


C. AURICCLATA, Lm, 


A native of North America ; introduced in 1099. 


A native ot Nortli America ; introduced 


(. CRASSIFOLIA, /li/.; C. LANLEOLATA, tiar. VILLOSA, Dec. 
The leaves art* entire and fleshy. A native of Carnlina ; introdiu‘cd in 1 780. 

C. GLADIATA, Dcr. ; C DI( HOTOMA, A/i< At. 
lAjaves alternate, ensifurm. A native t>f North America ; introduc(*d in 1827* 

C, ANGCSTIFOLIA. Lm, 

Leaves alU*mato, very narrow. A native of North America ; introduced in 1778. 


GENUS XV. 

HELIANTHUS, Lin. THE SUNFLOWER. 

L 

I.m. Syst. SYNGENEMA FRUSTRANEA. 

OttstRir Character,— 'Involucre nmm-!ea^^^l, imbiualcti. RccoptatU flat, ch.iff\. Morels of the disk, tuhulai, hcimaphrodite; those of the 
lay ligulatc, uoutet. Sods conipiesscHl, aud tiomied ^^ith two oi more bnslle-shapod di'Ciduous scales. 

Description, &C,— Tiio annual Sunflower is so well known, that it would be useless to give any description 
of the flowers of the genus, were not some of these flowers extremely unlike those of the common species. All 
the kinds, but one, arc natives of America ; and they are all quite hardy and of easy culture in British gardens. 


voi,. u. 


r 



Tine LAHIKS’ FLOWKR-OARnKN 

Tho Jcrnsaleni articl.oke (W. tulnrosus) is used as «ii esculent vegetable. Several new genera have been made 
out of the Liniuean genus llelianthus ; but the differences are only trifling. lleUanthus eignifiee Uterally, 
Sunflower. Tlie species are generally tall, coarse-growing annual or perennial plants, very rarely becoming 
shrubby at the base. The leaves are opposite or altcniate, generally entire and rough. The flowers are 
terminal, and generally produced singly. They are always yellow, and in most cast's large and showy. 

1.— HKLiANTlirS DKCArETALI'S, Lin. THE TEN-PETALED SUNFLOWER. 

S\Now\MK. II. tioutlosiiw, PursA. biacu uub-ihoaihoiil-ovtttf, at-ummatt*, giowlv Bcrratcd , rough and 

Enoiumn(.s— H ot. Mag. t. 3510; and «ui fy. 2, m Tlntt* 49. soimwli t tlnw-iiervt^d. Uidlelfl of tlio invuliirrc linear-ttPuminatc. 

SpFtiru I'lURAtTFH.— t.ppo<^iu\ cxoi pi tlio uppci oiHn aiiJ ClulF scahhr. Flou'in ol the lay entire, never exceeding too, 

Descriftio.v, kc .- The stem is four or five feet high ; niucli braiiclu*tl, and rough. The leaves aro roii^h on 
htith sides, of a lively given ahovis hut paler below. The flowers are rather small and drooping, and of a pale 
yellow . Th(' florets of the ray never exceed fen. The anthers an' of a purjdiah blaek. I’lie species is a native 
of Canada, and the northern jiarts of Xortli America, whenuo it was introdiieed in 17i*>0. it ia quite hardy in 
Britisli gardens. There is a %ariety in which the scales of the involucre become leafy. 


2.— HELlAVTIIl S PUMEM ENS, Vnhi. THE DOWW SI NFLOWER. 

'‘\soN\>U'>, — H. UMiit iit<*M Mhhu; II. Iluoku i, (t, Don : , Srn,in< < noiti int. — Lavt'i oppinar, , lulf>BU*tn 
11 tiMlMl IHiitU , I)tC I In I '.tlf' ' ’*1111 4 J.llt , UtllCtlv MlIUMi, I llKiei'. StPlM Ilftirj , fOUgh 

I N — Ii< . M : ’ 277^ , itil 01.1 ... 1, 111 1*1 iti* 19 <<( 1 U nix.itoro I la u-l tin tola’p |>i bt‘irnlh ciluU'U. 

l>i..s(’UirrioN, ivr. — This .«i])Mies i> a hardy jiercnnial, frequently growing eight ftet high, with a rongli atem, 
d)\idtd at the summit into a panicle of flowvrs. The leaves are tliick and rigid, jilaced opjmsite to each otluT. 
ixecpt the upptr ones, and they giTicrally partially whc.ith the stem at tlo h ba**! . Two of the side nbs in each 
leaf, are much longer and stronger than tin* others, but as th(*y <lo not spring from the base, the leaf can scarcely 
l>e properly called tljn.e-*ncr\4 d. A nativf* of the Southern States of North America ; but quite hardy in Hritish 
gardens. It wa‘» introduced in I’JiK'j, 

.‘i-^HKJdAN rin > ^PE( kj'^us, i/ooh Tin: show\ m nflowkk, 

S\*oNVMrs. — 1.1 i (>K , ('rtw ; Mi Nui{(>\%.t dun* li f’fjilo. 's u'l ul lit inxnh.m ( buf! luiuh l(*n^fr 

I N(, uv jNf.s — ft»>' i .>29.5, uii. h Ji ' n i* 1 19. iluu riit cilx ut 'Kc ibiuii. P, 4 ppuf in tm* viiv lon|? fiingtd bti#* 

Si'* f ii-.r ( i< \Ho TfH, — I.i IV < s < ».(d 4*< , ( r * , * r iho t - 1 *b« d 15 lit h 

1)es(*uiptio.n*, See. — 'J'jjis Miy •'liosw plant 1 rars .so very slight a resemblance to a Sunflower, that Sir. W, J. 
Hooker, to whom a spcfimen was shf,\\u. >vas quite at a loss where to {dace it. Its flow*(‘rfl in shape approach 
very nearly to those ot tin* Marigold, or of the ginus Tithonia ; and its seeds were sent from Mexico to 
Manchester in 1R.33. Tl»e following description of tliis species is taken from the Botanical Afaga/dne for UllM, 
vol. 61 : — ‘‘ Only one seed vegetated. The labil on the paper was (’omposita Hjncio«a, and it waswiid to conn* 
from Jorullo, The plant came up t(» the length of about eighUsm inelies, very imudi like a common Sunflower, 
the outer and lower leaves being largt*, and the inner ones smaller, and very close togtdher at the top, as in the 
common Sunflower, wuth all the leaves entire. It then threw out lobed leaves, and beeanie a very different 
looking pLint. It rose to the height of about five feet, Wset with brunches very thickly all tlio way from the 
bottom to tho top, the lower ones proji cting nearly horizontally from tin* plant, turning up at the ends, and about 
eighteen inches long ; the rest gradually decreasing in length up to tlic top, and forming a coiiqdete cone, 'fhe 
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fini flower which appeared was at the termination of the main branch, and quite erect ; and afterwards each 
lateral branch threw out a flower at its termination, rather in a horizontal direction, the end of the flowering 
stalk inclining upwards. The stem is round, and coveted with a fine silky substance, but the leaves are rather 
coarse, and subject to be infested with aphides." I have given a detailed account of this fine species, which is 
now lost to our gardens, in the hope that, now the communication is so frequent between Britain and Mexico, 
that it may bo ro>introduc6d. 

OTHER SPECIES OF HELIANTIIUS. 

H. LINEARIS, Cat?., Bot. t. 523 ; H. SQU ARROSL.S, Thunih . LEIGHIA LINEARIS, Cans, 

Itiia plant is very nearly allied to the last-mentioned species, and, with it, forms the gemiH l.ieighiaof Cassine, 
which differs from the true Sunflower in its pappus ; in the leafy appearance of the scales of the involucre ; and 
in tlie fleshiness of the flower stalk just l>elow tlie flower. The florets of the ray have no pappus, but those of 
the disk have six small serrated scales, besides two long, awl-shaped, and opposite bristles. The species is a 
native of Mexico, whence it was introduced in 1823. The plant is quite liardy, hut dwarf; and its flowers are 
smaller than those of any other kind of Sunflower, not exceeding an inch in diameter. 

H. MULTIFLORUS, Lui. Rot. Mag., t. 227. 

This species is the perennial Sunflower, so frequently found in gardens. There is a douhlc-flowcrcd variety. 
The sj)ecies is a native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1597* It is quite liardy, and will bear 
the smoke of London and other large towns, hotter than the generality of flowers. It flowers from June to 
Sopteuil)er. and is propagattsl by dividing the roots. 

H, TL BEROSUS, Ltn, 

This is tlie Jenisaloiii Artichoke, so called from the Italian name for the Sunflower, Girasole (signifying, to 
turn to the sun), being e<»rTupted into Jerusalem. The fact is, however, that none of the Suuflovvors do turn to 
the sun ; and, that they only ilerive their name of Sunflower, from their resemblance to tlie \Tilgar notion of the 
sun’s disk. Thus a gold 8untloW(*r was worn by the Priests and A'^irgina of the Sun in Peru; as affording a kind 
of image of the god tliey W’orsfiip]H‘d. Tin* Jerusalem Artichoke is a native of Brazil, whence it >vas introduced 
in 1817 J and it was long thought a MTy superior vegetable to the potato — hotli being at first dressed w’ith sack 
and sugar. 

IL DIFFUSUS, Rot. Mag. U 2020; H. ATRORL BENS, Drv 

The stem is purplish, with widely-spreading branches, each bearing a terminal flower on a very long 
peduncle. The whole plant is clotlu'd with stiff stringing hairs ; and though it does not grow above two feet 
high, it spreads widely. A native of the banks of the Missouri, introduced in 1/.12. It is quite hardy in 
British gardens ; and, though it has a rambling habit of growth, which renders it unsuitable for small gardens, 
unless its branches are pegged down to the ground, its flowers have the ])ropcrty of remaining unchanged a long 
time in water, after they are cut. 

H ANGILSTIFOLIUS, IVilM. ; Rot. Mag. t. 20:)1. 

A weedy-looktng plant, with very narrow loaves, and long slender florets to the ray. It is a native of 
OATolina, whence it was introduced in J7R9. It n>quir.>s i.rotection during winter, but is not worth the trouble 
of cultivating, os the flowers have no beauly to recoin mend them. 
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H. MOLLIS, Wtlld. ; BoL Mag. t. 3C89. 

This species, though frequently confounded with //. puhescens^ is in fact much more nearly allied to 
H. ikcajfctalm^ from which it is chiefly distinguislu^d by the softness of its leaves, while those of //, deoapetalui 
are rough. The species called //, pufjettcens in the Botanical Kogister is alike diflerent from this species and the 
//. pubescm 9 of V ahl. It is probably //. elrumo^us^ its root being carrot-shaped, as in that species. 

There are several other kinds of Helianthus, but they are seldom seen in British gardens. 

GEXrs XVI. 

TAGETI^S, Car. THE E1{E( T MAIUGOLI). 

Ltn.Sgi>(. S'kNGKNESlA SI PERFLVA. 

(ihNfRi rH^ntcTFR — Soalt'b of thc mvoluf 1 C c<»nihnu d itito a nail- 1 Achi ttiuui t louuMted, upoiing t(» the Pappua coDipoted of uu. 

hanul'ite cup, iihuh tii toothed at the a]>ex. Kcct*pU( le iiuru xuunht d. I njual pulea. 

Di>ckiptt(»n, &rc. — The French and African Mangolds both annual flowers, give a good idea of this genus ; 
but the }>ereunia] species have smaller ami less sliowy flowers. All the species an* natives of Mexico or Brazil, 
and most of them are rather tender in British gardens. The nanu‘ of Tagett‘8 is derived from Tages, a deini-god, 
celebrated for his beauty, who was the grandson of Jupiter, and sou of Genius, and who is fabled to have taught 
the Tuscans the art of divination. 

I.— TAliETES COKYMHOSA, Sut. THE ('ORVMH-ELOU'KKEl) TA(;ETES 

ENGii 4 \iNOs.-~S,,r. Hiir Tiow. ftud. * lil. im n m — ‘Stun cm *, citjuiiMl at the ip< \ 

VxRtPTiTB. — T c, 2 lutcA, T. umululu, Sw . Hrit. <«ard t. a i iiMui* «d ui.m^ p.miiu . Iciflcts huoo.oi, 

111. T. I. 3 DiacuUta , T uuMtihosA, lint, t .‘{HJO and out and bhoplv sfitiUil. of the pippus ihrcr' one twin h/nj' 

J7g. 2 III PUtc r»l ' tin . ’ll •>, uv]-hliijHd ml fni „“! 

Df sf uiPTioN, &C’. — These very handsome plants are gem'rally calhd annuah , but tlie fact is they never ripen 
their seeds till the second year after sowing; and if preserved from frost they will continue in flower all the 
winttT, producing a succt‘6sinn of blossoms, till spring, when they b<‘triu t(» ript*n their seeds. In the warmei 
jiarts of the w’cst of England, the variety we have figured bccfuncs a true j»en unial, liNing H<*veral years without 
reiifMviiig. The species is a strong-growing jdant, witli a rather eoarst^ stem, tbneor four feet high, ami tin* 
flortts of the ray orange, but nearly co\ere< I with a deep jitinde spot. I’his jdaut is a native of Mtxieo, 
introduced in 1112/). The yellow variety lias a slend<T ^tem, and very iMsantifulIy cut leuvi’s. It w'as aNo 
introduced from 3Iexico in 11125. It is well descTvinj/ of cultivatum, and it hucceeds ht»st wdicn its ftee<ls ore 
sown in May, in the oj»en ground, and the plants taken up and potted in autumn, so as to be kept in a cool frame 
ail the winter, and replanted in the open ground in May, when tin y will flow< r splendidly ail tin* summer. I he 
.spott<‘d kind, which we h«ave flgured, was sent from Mexico in llNflk and it reqmn*H t xaetly the *'anie treatnunt 
a^ the yellow-flower<»d varit ty. 

v_.TA(;ETES FLOlilDA, SrrL THE HKIUH I - 1 L( >U EUIN'fi 'i'\(;ETf> 

— Shi. fint, I low. (tael. 2(1 sri t. ; in*! our /ig. I li e m.Mu t J,».p fi.; , t.ltlon.*.! ti>r» . ftliar])!*' Huratni. 

Ml Plate 51 t < oMUil» uiiti)-!’ t. 

SpKOif fiiAKAi'irR, — erm, bTatt<li«4. I< 4 ’a%MH op|[N>Niir. 

J>EscRnmoN, — This is the hardif^t of all tlie spocien, as turning u flower- pot over the root will Ik^ 

suflicieiit to proU^ct it during winter, even if the weather Iw w*vere ; and whi*n it in not, the plant may nuiiain 
uncovered. It gniws best in a light rich soil, or peat wdll suit it very well, and make the flowers of a darker 
orange. Him upecics is a native of Mexico, whence it was introduced in IH2R, 
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TA6ETES LUClOA, Cuv., Sol. Mag. t. 740 j & Bot. Rep. t. 359. 

Tlie sweet-scented Tagetcs, or Chilian Marigold. This species, though a native of Chili, will live in the open 
ground in Britain with very slight protection. It will grow in any soil, but thrives best in a strong loam. Its 
flowers are small, and of rather a dingy orange, but they smell like honey. The species was introduced in 1798. 


GENUS XVII. 

ERIOPHYLLUM, Lagasea. THE ERIOPHYLLUM. 

. Lin. Sy»t. SYNGENESIA SUPERPLUA. 

Genfhic Characteiu—— I nvolucre une-lcaved, Cfttnpunulate, eigbt-tootbod, woolly. Florets of tlio ray femiuiuey those of the disk heimapbroditc. 

Receptacle couicalf bone) coiu tied, i'apptia palareoun, foiir-tootlied. 

EHIOPHYLLUM CuESPITOSrJxM, DQug. THE TUFTED ERIOPII YLLUM. 

Synonimpm Artiitclla liinata, , Tm hopby ihini luuatuni, ; Hilt uiuuj luikatnin, A/ireoy. ; lUUia luu^la, />ee. 

ENGEAViNGt. — Bot. Reg. t. 11G7 *, and oui fig. 3, m J'lati ol. 

DEt#f'RH*TioN, Sit :. — A showy plant, producing great abundance of yellow flowers in the mouths of May and 
June. It is a native of North-West America, where it was found and sent home by Douglas in 1827* It is a 
decumbent plant, growing in tufts, and sjireading over the rocks and banks bordering the rivers. It is <piiif* 
hardy in England, and only rt*quirc8 to bo grown in a dry ojien situation. Hence, it is admirably adapted for 
rock work, as it will soon form a large dense patch, ornamental from its glaucous leaves, even when the plant is 
not in flower. The w hole jdant i.s covered with a soft whitish w^ool ; and it has been observed that these plants 
look bettor than any otherM <m rock work. As it flowers early, it ripens its seeds freely ; and hence, it may be 
propatrated either by them or hy dividing the roots. In either case all the particular culture it requires is to let 
the soil in which it grows be luither tot) moist, nor tot> rich. It i.s well adapted fora bed in a geometrical 
flower-garden, from the chr<eiieso witli which it covers the ground. 


OK.NUS XV 111. 

ACHILLEA, Lin. THE MILFOIL. 

Liu. S\NGENESIA SUPEKFLUA. 

(»>viHu CukKiknEn, — hivolui'nini o'-Ct, nnbnciU'*’. Rtvcptaxlo uauovp, flat, » lutly. Papputj wantiug. Morels of the ray few, 

Di-;srurpTio.N*, — 'Hie conunoii Milfoil or Yarrow is well known from its euriuusly cut leaves, and close 

corymbs of How’er^, This plant w';vs formerly supposed to possess certain mystical properties to protect the 
wearer against w'itchcraft, particularly in battle ; and it >vjis i^tcemed an excellent vulnerary. It wo.-* called in 
Scotland Knight’s Milhdl, or Soldiers Woundwort, hecauseit was supposed to he a soveroigiie reniedie ' against 
all wounds made with a spear. The same feeling respecting its virtues appears to have prevailed amoiiix the 

Greeks, as it was called Achillea, from Achille.s having learnt its virtues when a pupil of the Centaur (diiron, 

and having used the juice of the crnsluHl leaves medicinally to cure the wounds of his friends. In mort‘ modern 
times the common Milfoil was called Old Man’s lVpper,from its fleshy roots possessing pungent qualities; and it 
is still frequently callc<l Ifundn d Leaves from the numerous divisions of its bioinnatifid leaves. The Sneeze-wort, 
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and its aUies, which were formerly included in the genus Achillea, are now placed in a separate genus called 
Ptarmioa ; and of the species of Milfoil, very few are grown in gardens. Nearly all the species are natives of 
Europe ; and the few that ore not, are found in Asia. None have yet been discovered in Africa, America, or 
Australia. All the species are hardy, and some of them are rather pretty. 

1.— ACHILLEA TOMENTOSA, Liu. THE YELLO^T MILFOIL, OR GOLDEN YARROW. 

KNGiuYiN<i'<. — Hot. Mn^. t 49S ; an<l <»ui 3, in Plate 60. 

SpKciric CiURACTKR. — Lciive* wooll> , bipunwlifid , segmenta crowded, hiicai, acute. Curynib« rep<*atodly compound. 

Description, &c. — This very pretty little plant, which is admirably adapted for rockwork, seldom grows 

more than six inches high. Tlio whole plant is covered with a soft woolly down, which looks nearly white at a 

« 

httle distance, and contrasts prettily with the bright yellow of the flowers. The «pt*cie8 is a native of Spain and 
the South of France, whence it was introduced in 1658 In Sowerby’s English Ilotany, it is said to be found 
occasionally in dry billy pastures in Scotland and Ireland ; but it can only he of very rare occurrenco. It will 
grow in any dry soil ; and it is propagated by dividing tin* root 

2.«-AtHlLLEA ( LAVENiE, Lin, CLAVENA’S SILVERY-LEAVED MILFOIL. 

SVNONVMIM. — Ptarmua Cla\etinv, Dec. ; P. incana, Hoerh, ; Ah- ^ — Hot. Mag. t 1287 , aiul \n\\ jn Plate 60. 

smthiimi alpimun, r/w>. ; A. miilKUitciiun, Clnv . A latifoluuu, Spicihc Ciuu*cr» R.—ln’avcs wooll), piuuatihd , w'gmtMJt* lincat. 
liauh. , A. alhiinj, Lob. ; AnUlHUDthum Claveur, Spec. ; Dmcuutu- obtuse, sli^duly deutivtctl at the Up. C‘»>rymbs simple 
hi«* alpmus, Mor. 

Description, &c. — This very ])retty plant, bearing ctmaiderable r<‘setul>lancc to th«' English Snet‘zo-wort, lias 
been replaced by Do Candolle in the genus Ptarniica ; in which it was put by lloerhaave abou' a hundred 
years ago, though it was considered by Liniifeus to Wloiig to the genus Achillea, and is genenilly plactd therein 
botanical collections. It is a native of St}Tia, and it was first di‘<covered in that country by IMusius, whi> found 
It growing on stoop rocks, where it was oldiged to send its roots down tlirougii tiu Insures in .st*arch of noun.sh- 
nif‘nt. It was afterwards found on Mount *Serva, by Nicolas <1a\cn,'i, an apothecary at Hclluna, in the Vemtiau 
territory. Clavcna wrote a tr€ati.s(‘ on tin* virtue's of the plant, and prociircej a kind of patent for selling it ; that 
is, permission to prepare a sort of conserve from it, which shouM be sold fjuly by hiinstdf. This o<Tasioncd 
warm disputf^s ; as some of the medical men of Vt nice as.serted that (’lavena had no riglit to any exclurive 
pritileges respecting a plant which had been first discovered and df'seribe*] by (lusius. Ilowev(‘r, there i** no 
doubt that the jilant was named by Linnams in honour of ( ’lavena, and that consiKpiently the specific naiiu* 
should bo Clavcme, and not Ciavonna*, as it n spelled by Ilah*, liinnoms, and other botanists. The sp«‘ou*s was 
introduced from Austria in 1 (m(>; and it is of tlo* ea'*ust culture in IJritirii ganlens, only requinng a diy soil. 

OTHER M*E(’IES OF Af’HILLEA. 

A. MILFOLIUM, Loi., mr lirHR.A, Dec , and our /ig in Plate 5(K 

Tliis is only a pink-flowered variety of the common Milfoil or Yarrow ; but it is really a very pretty garrlei 
flower, and well deserving of cultivation, as it will grow in any soil or situation. It is a British plant, having 
been accidentally raised from seed of tin*, Yarrow% which is common by the road-side in every part of Britain. 

A. PTARMfCA, Lin. 

The Sneeae-wort is another British plant, well deserving of cultivation. 
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GENUS XIX. 

MARSH ALLIA, Nutt THE MARSHALL! A. 

Lin.Syst SYNGENESIA JSGNALIS. 

Ovuviitc CHARACTra. — Involncr© generally in two bcHcb. ficalts tmbinatc, hairy. Pappus coneiatiug of five equal elliptici aeumiiiatet 
lineur^ laneeolatei equal. Receptacle convex, palea luieai, arulc. entile paleu. 

(’orollfts tubular, fivc-lootlied, hairy on th( ouUule. Achenium 

Description, Ac.— N atives of North America, with entire, alternate leaves, and a head of flowers somewhat 
resembling that of clover. The genus, we aro told, in the Botanical Magazine (Vo). 65) was ‘‘ named in 1701, 
in compliment to Mr. 11. Marshall, who wrote a history of tlie trees and shruhs of North America,*” to which 
country, and Mexico, the species are entirely confined. 

1.— MARSH ALLIA CyESPlTOSA, Nutt TPIK TUFTED MARSHALL! A. 

Kngravinch. — B ot. Mag. t. .‘J704 , anil omJijj, 4 in Plate ftO. latf, entire. ScaIcs of tht involucre oblong, linear, obtuse. Palea of 

Sffcific Character. — Smooth, tutted. Sum Aiiiipk, \%ithout the icccptacle liiu*Ar. 
loaves, and mth only one head of doweri. lioavts tloiigaUd. lanceo- 

Descrtpiion, Ac,— A singular looking plant, which, when many heads are grown near together, has very 
much the appearance of Gigantic Thrift. It is a native of Texas, whence it was introduced in 1837* It is not 
quite hardy in British gardens, being killed by severe frobts ; and it is hardly worth the trouble of protecting, 
i have, however, mentiont*"! it as a curious plant, and to give iny readers an idea of what kind of plant it is, if 
they should see its name. Uesidcf., it may please many persons, though it docs not happen to take my fancy. 
It is firopagated by seeds, and should be grown in light soil. 

M. LANCEOLATA, Drr. 

A native of Tarolina, introduced in 1812 It has lilac flowers, which appear in August and September, 
about a month later tlian tliose of M. ontpifosa. 

M. LATIFOLIA, Dec, 

A native of C^arolnia, with lilac flowers and broad leaves. Introduced in 1806. It was on this species that 
the genus was founded. Miclieaux liad called it Persoonia, but another genus having been called Persoonia by 
Sir J. E. Smith, Persoon called it Trattmickia. This name having Iwen also appropriated by Willdeuow, it was 
lastly called Mar'^luilha, a name which now <oeim to be generally adopted. 

M ANGUSTIFOLIA, J)rc. 

This species has never l>een introduced. It has narrow leaves, as the name imports. 


GENUS XX. 

ANTIIEMIS, Lin. THE CHAMOMILE. 

Am. Sysi. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

Grmcric Character. — Plorou of tb« ray ligulate, lanceolate, mimcrous. Calyx imbricate, subequal, hemisphenctl. Leaves much cut, 

floRrera terminal. 

Description, &c. — ^The common Chamomile is only grown in gardens for medicinal purposes, but the Chinese 
Chamomile is so elegant a plant that it well deserves culture. The word Anthemis signifies covered with 
flowers. 
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I.— ANTHEMI8 APIIFOLIA, R. Br. THE PARSLEY-LEA VKD CHINESE CHAMOMILE. 

Synokymes, — A. {Mirthenoidr'ft, Deo, ; Matncaria partbenoidcs, Sppcific Ghaiuctbr. — Lcnves very smooth, pinnatifid ; lobes wodge. 

Detfj Pyretbum Chrjsanthifolium, Hort. i shaped, trifidly cut. Flowers solitA). licaflets of the involucre 

Ekgiuvjmgs*— ‘D ot. Reg. t. 527 ; and our 5, in Plate 50. linear, rough at the tip. 

Description, &c. — This very pretty little plant has very much the appt^aranco of a double white Daisy, 
and it bears such a profusion of flowers as well to merit the name of Anthemis, or flower-covered. From the 
profusion of flowers, plants of this species are very suitable to cover a bed in a formal flower-garden, where they 
will form a mass of snow-white blossoms. They are also well adapted for rockwork. The species is a native 
of the South of Europe, whence it was introduced iu 17^>4. It is quite hardy in British gardens, but it grows 
best in light rich soils. It is propagated by dividing the root. 


2.— ANTHEMIS PYRETIIRUM, Lin. THE PELLITORV OF SPAIN. 

S\NONAMF«. — Ananlus Pviothnuni, Dpf. Specific Ch^iuc tfr.— Stem iimjdc, dcrumbent, onC'flowered. 

£>ionAViNGM. — Bot. Mag. t. 462 ; and omt Jip. 5, in Plate '>2. IjcaNen pinnate ; leaflet* niurli cut. 

Dicscrtption, SiC, — The Pellitory of Spain is frequently mentioned in the older herb books, on account of its 
efficacy in cases of tooth-ache. The root being very hot and pungent, was supposed to expel the cold wliich had 
taken possession of the teeth — such very odd ideas had our forefathers on the subject of m(‘dicinc. Tito Pellitory 
of Spain was cultivated in England before and for about half a century it app(‘arg to have been a favourite 
garden flower ; and, even when for a time it had been lost, it was recovered by tlie celebrated Miller, picking out 
some seeds of it from a box of raisins, in 1732. It is now selilom seen iu gardens, though it well deserves 
cultivation from its delicate little leaves, and large snow-white flowers, the florets of the ray of ^hiih are 
pinkish on the under side. It is propagated by dividing the root ; and tliough it is a native of Spain and 
Portugal, it does not rijicn its seeds in this country, and, indeed, is killed by a sevtTo winter. A \ery litth* 
protection, however, would be sufficient ; and it deserves .some little care, either as a plant for covering a bed in 
a flower-garden ; or, for rockwi'rk, on which it is extremely oniarncntal. 


OTIir.R SI»E(TKS OF ANTHEMIS. 

A. MOKS( II\LLI.\NV. Dec. 

This is a very handsome ‘specie's, \\ith yellow flowers, a native of Caucasus, when it was intr(»duced iii l({2b. 
There is a varif ty of this species called A. M. Rudolphlana. 

A. NORILIS, Lm. 

Is the common Cliamomile, a decoction of tin' flowers of which is very frequently used as a tonic in domestic 
medicine. The flowers are whib*, with a ytdlow disk. 

A. AUREA, i)er.; ANACYCLUS. /.in. 

Has yellow flowers, and was introfluced Wforo 157^ from the South of Phirope. 

There are many other species, most of which are dwarf plants well suited to rockwork. 
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GENUS XXI. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM, Lin, THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Lin. Syat. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

Gewkric CHAAACTFR.>->Flower8 radiate. Calyx bemlaphcncal, imbncatcd^ scales with a mombranaoeoiu lining. 

Description, Ac. — ^The plants contained in the genus Chrysanthemum have frequently changed their names ; 
and all, with the exception of the annual species, liave been removed to Pyrethrum, a genus formerly restricted to 
the feverfew and a few other similar plants, which wore called Pyrethrum, from the Greek word for fire, 
because they have a hot fiery taste. The word Chrysanthemum signifies “ Golden flower and it was given 
to the genus by Linnasus, from the first species described happening to have yellow flowers. I have retained all 
the Linniean species in the genus, as they have most of them become popularly known by their botanic name. 


1.— CHRYSANTHP:MUiM (OC’C'INEUM, WtUd. THE SCARLET CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Synonyusb. — l*)retlirum cameum, Dec.; Dwarl rose Chrjean- 
thcmuuj. 

F.NGcuriN6f<. — liol Mag. t, 1080, and our ^<7.4, hi Plau 52, 


under tbo name of Pyrethrum cameum. 

Spfcipic Craracter. — Leaves glabruufl, pinnate ; loaScCs pmnatifid ; 
segment* acute. Peduncle fleshy. 


Description, Ac. — ^This very pretty little plant is a native of Mount Caucasus, whence it was introduced 
in 1804. It is quite hardy, and it does best in a poor soil ; as, when the soil is rich, the plant grows too much to 
stems and leaves, and the flow ers are small and pale. The flowers appear in the beginning of August, and they 
(ontinue till the latter end of September. Tlie plant is increased by dividing the roots. It is badly named, as 
the colour of the flowers is pink ratlier than scarlet. 


2.— C HRV^ANTHKMUM TLIGINOSUM, Pers. THE LARGE MARSH OX EYE. 

s\ NONYRiH. - P^ielhnim uli^inosuin, WaUlst.et K%t.; V la< ustre, ‘ »Sp>ciric Charutfr — S tem erect, branched m the uppei pait. 
Srot Ix.uvcs S4 stale, iauctoUte, iiregukrl', but deeph seiratcd. Floweii 

— Hot. M ig t. 2706 , and oui fiy. 3, in Plau 52. corymbose. 

Dehcru^tion, Ac. — This plant though described in the Botanical Magazine as an annual, is in fact a 
[lerennial ; though its plants when sown very early in <»pring will produce flowers the following October. Some- 
times it is treated as a biennial, its seeds being sown in August and the young plants kept in a cool frame during 
winter, to be planted out again in spring, >vhen they will fletwer in May or June. If the plants are kept in the 
open ground, instead of being removed to a cold frame, they will not flower till August or September. 


a-^C HRVSANTHEMUM ROSEUM, Ad^w. THE ROSE-COLOURED C HRYSANTHEMUM. 

S\NoNVMFii. — pM*cthrum roseum, PicS ; Pink P>rcthrum. Sprtiric Oharactkr. — Loaves glabrous ; pmnatifid and hipinnatihd , 

Kngm wiNGH Keg. t. 1021 . I segments a 4 *ule, diverging Stem eitict, one-flowered cahv glsbious. 

DRSTBirTioN, Ac.-— This very handsome species is a native of Caucasus, whence it was introduced in 1818 
It is quite hardy in British gardens, in which it flowers in May and June, It is propagated by dividing the 
root. Each plant has numerous stems, every stem bearing a large handsome pink flower ; the leaves are of a 
rich green, and very finely cut. 


VOL. n. 
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4 .--CHRYSANTHEMUM SINENSE, Sab, THE CHINESE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Sywonvmis. — AnthemU grandiflora, Ram. ; A. artomiwapfolift, Trent., vol. iv., pi. 14 ; vol. t., pi. 3 ; and pL 17* and 17** ; and 
Wtlld, ; A. aUpulacea, Motneh, ; MaUicana japoutca, Brey { out fig, 1 to 4, m Plate 53. 

Matncam mdica, Mill.; Kiko n«» Fauna, and Kikokt, Thun, ; and Spkctfic Cuaractfr.— S tem tulfruticoee. Ijeavet petiolate, ovate, 
Kikf or Kikku, Kcemp. ainuatoly pinnatilid, villoae, tlireo or five-lobod, mucionately dentate. 

Engravikos.— Hot, Mag. t. 327, 2042, and 235G ; Bot. Reg. t. 4, Plowert corymbose. 

1. 455, and t. C16; Snt. Bnt. Flow. Gard. t. 7 and t, 14 ; Uort. 

Description, Sec. — The well-known flowers called Chinese Chrysanthemums are described in many 
catalogues as greenliouse shrubs, but they are hardy perennials for all practical purposes, and as such 
merit a place in this work. It is true that the stems die down to the ground every autumn, but the 
roots will survive the severest frosts, and young shoots will appear the following spring. The flowers arc 
never quite so beautiful in the open air as in a greenhouse ; but any one who has seen the Chrysanthemums 
trained against the houses in the suburbs of London, will allow that they are highly deserving of cultivation. 
ISome kinds are much more hardy than others, and will stand the open air much better. 

The first account we have of the Chinese Chrysanthemum occurs in a book on the Plants of Malabar, 
published in 1678 ; but only one species is mentioned, and a very slight account is given of it. We next find the 
Chinese Chrysanthemum described by Kermpfer under the name of Matricaria, in his very interesting work on 
the Plants of Japan, published in 1712. Koempfer describes tliirteen varieties of the plant, ten of which have 
been introduced from China ; the three which have not reached us are a procumbent plant, w'ith clusters of 
small, very double, cream-coloured flowers ; another a tall plant, with large pale-blue flowers, and the third a 
plant, growing with a round, compact head, like a dwarf box-tree, and very fragrant, golden-yellow flowers. 
Instead of these three, others have been introduced, which are not mentioned by Koempfer, 

In 1753 , Linnaeus obtained a specimen of the little yellow Chrysanthemum, .^tjll called C/in/Mfntt/u^mtan 
indicum^ the name given to it by Linnaeus. This plant was at first supposed to be the parent of all the (^hinese 
Chrysanthemums now in our gardens, but it has been since discovered that they Indong to quite a diflereut 
species, which Mr. Sabine has called C, sinengc. In 1789, the purple Chinese Chrysanthemum, now called the 
Old Purple, was introduced into France, and this is supposed to have In^en the first ( ’hiiicse Chrysanthemum 
that flowered in Europe. It was sent to England in It is true that a plant, under the name of Matricarui 

flowered in the Chelsea Botanic Garden in 176J; but from the descrij»tiou given of it in MilleFs 
Dictionary it appears not to have been a Chrysanthemum. The old white, or changeable white, was a sport 
from the old purple. This white is still common in our gardens, where it is frecjuently called the I'bangeahle 
Chrysanthemum, from its flowers varying very much in diflerent situations. Wliere the climate is cold, or the 
situation very open, the florets are generally a pure white ; but where they have less air, the backs of the inner 
florets, and sometimes the whole of the outer florets, are of a pale pur|)le ; occasionally in gardens eacli floret is 
striped purple and white, and hence the plant is sometimes called the Magpie Chrysanthemum ; and lastly, in a 
south border near the wall, the centre floret is often purple, and the outer florets white. This variety is 3U]>posed 
to have originated in 1802, in the garden of the Bishop of London at Fulham. The first quilled Chrysanthemum 
was the early white (see fig. 3, plate 53). The flower is nodding, and looks like a close tassel ; the florets art* 
perfectly tubular, and rather long, though of an unequal length. Tliia variety was introduced from China in 
September 1808, and first flowered in the garden of Sir Abraham Ilume. The flowers appear early, and when 
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they first open have a pale yellow cast ; and sometimes, when the weather is cold, they take a tinge of purple 
on the outside before they fade. 

For many years after the Chrysanthemum became a favourite garden flower, we had no varieties but those 
that had been introduced from China, with the exception of the changeable white ; but about 1820, some seedlings 
were introduced from France. Still no seed ripened in this country till 1832, when a Mr. Wheeler, a nurser 3 mian 
at Oxford, was so fortunate as to obtain some, from which he reared several beautiful seedlings ; since then others 
have been raised at Jersey, which are so much handsomer than the original Chinese varieties, that the latter are 
almost thrown out of cultivation. About 4000 Jersey varieties are now grown by the different nurserymen and 
seedsmen, and of course it is impossible to give a list of their names ; but in 1833 Mr. Haworth published a list 
of Chrysanthemums in the Gardeners’ Magazine, in which ho attempted to class all the kinds in the following 
seven divisions : — 1. Ranunculus-flowered; *2. Incurved or cup-shaped ; 3. China aster-flowered ; 4. Marigold- 
flowered, with flat florets ; 5. Clustered ; 6. Tasselled ; 7* Quilled. It is, however, very difficult to place the 
numerous new varieties in any of these divisions. As a general remark, it may be observed that the old Chinese 
kinds arc generally the best for flowering in the open air ; and that perhaps the hardiest are the tasselled yellow, 
the superb-clustered yellow, the quilled white, the incurved pink, the old purple, and the Spanish brown. The 
paper-white also, in some situations, flowers well in the open air. All these flower in November, and are 
consequently less liable to be injured by frost than the Jersey varieties, many of which remain in flower in a 
greenhouse till the middle of January. 

The culture of the Chrysanthemum is, generally speaking, very simple ; the plants may be propagated in 
March, April, and May ; the suckers should be separated from the parent plant, each with a portion of the root 
attached, and put into flower-pots, thrw or four in a pot or separately, in a loamy soil. No other care is 
rcqulbiti*, but to keep the suckers moist, taking care that the pot w’as well drained with broken crocks at the 
bottom. As soon as tlu'y have rooted, which they will do in a very short time, they should be transplanted into 
the border of a soiith w’all, against which they may be trained. 

The plants should be six inches apart, and only one stem should be allowed to rise, which should bo two feet 
high before it is pennittod to branch out. Where a south wall cannot be obtained, those kinds should be chosen 
which would best bear the privation of a full sun light. The great tasselled yellow and the incurved pink 
will flourish even on a north wall. The soil should be always loamy, and tolerably rich. In dry weather the 
plants should l>e abundantly watered, particularly when the flower-buds arc swelling. In many cases liquid 
manure and soap-suds have been applied with very great advantage to Chrysanthemums in the open air, and the 
flowers and plants thus treated have been remarkably fine. 
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5.~-CHRYSANTHEMUM WDICUM, Lin. THE INDIAN CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Emgratxko. — Hort. Trans., vol. iv., p. 12, 13. 

SpRciric CRAfucTKR.'^Leavet tapering to the bote, three- lobed, tubod ; Btem branched, branches ono-floworcd. 

Description, &c.— This plant, which was for a long time confounded with the Chinese Chrysanthemum, 
was described by Linnmus in 1 753, from two dried specimens, one single, and the other double-flowered. It 
appears evident, however, that the plant described by Linnaous had very small flowers, and was so diflerent from 
the common Chrysanthemum, that it was judged Linmeus must have had another plant in view, although it was not 
decided what that plant could be till 1821. In that year, Mr. Sabine, examining a collection of Chinese flowers, of 
plants belonging to the East India Company, found two, which represented the double and single state of the 
Chrysanthemum, previously described by Linmeus ; and Mr. Sabine, in consequence, gave our common Cl*ry8an- 
themum the name of Chrysanthemum sinense. This Indian Chrysanthemum is a greenhouse ])lant, and very 
seldom grown, as its flowers are but small. 

C.— CHRYSANTHEMUM TRIPARTITUM. 

SvNONYMr. — Chrysonthenmm indicnm. jPifTi. Specific CiuaiiTEH.—- Stem erect; leaves poUolate. threc-poitc^l. 

Engramnos. — S wt. Bnt. Flowei (varden, t. 193. aubcotdate at the bast. Fioners m term mate coryniboie panieh^ . 

fliircta of thi ray three<.UM)tlitd, twice an loii^ as tbo involucre 

Dcschiption, &c. — The leaves of this plant are handsomer than its flowers , it is a hardy perennial, growing 
about three feet high, and the leaves are of a bluish greenu Persoon supposed this to be the plant which Linmeus 
desenbed under the name of Chrysanthemum but it is evidently quite distinct. 

Tlierc are some other species of perennial Chrysanthemums, but they are very seldom grown in garden*-. 


GENUS XXII. 

GAILLAHDIA. mihl THE GAILLAKDIA. 

J.in S>/. SYNGENESIA FRLSTRA^KA. 

Otnnuc Chaukter.— R etrptarlc chafl}, htimspbencul. Pappus duff). haf>, uiauv-cut Involucre rnan> leaved Florets ot tho ray diYubnl 

luto tuft*. 

Description, &c. — T he geniw Gaillardia is well known for the beauty of its flowers, but most of the spt*cies 
are annuals ; the two that are perennials are very sJiort-lived, seldom lasting more than throe, or at most four 
years. Both the perennial species are natives of North America. The name was given in honour of M. Gaillard 
de Charentonneau, a French botanical amati^ur. 

l.-«^GAILLARDIA BICOLOR, HV/d THE TWO rOLOl RED GAILLARDIA. 

SvRONYMFs.— Gaillardia lamcoUta, yificA. ,• O, pukhdla, ; SFrriric Cmaho t>h. — Stem branching. SUini-Iciveii lancooUtc. 
Calonnta pulchella, \ iTgtliA hdu.idcft, I djghtl) twithed. Ho >t-Ioavei pinnatifid. Chaff of the pappun briatlj, 

EifoaavjNOH.— Bot. Mag t. 1C02 , and our fy. 1, Plato 52 , 

Drsckiption, &c.— T his plant fe very handsome, and has fragrant flowers ; it is extremely showy, and well 
deserving of cnltivation. It is a native of the Carolinas and Florida. It flowers from May to July. It was 
introduced in 1787. 
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2.— GAILLARDIA ARI8TATA, Pursh. THE BRISTLY GAILLARDIA. 


Synonyms.-— G. Licolor, var., Nut* 

EMOHAViNot.*— Bot. Mag. 2940; Bot. Reg. 118G; and our fig^2^ 
Plato 52. 


Specific Character. — The whole plant pubesccntly Innate. 
Ticaves oblong, lower ones Binuately pmnatihd, attenuated towards the 
petilrie ; uppci ones tessiley entire. Florets of the ray one colour. 


Description, &c. — A tall branching plant, with hairy leaves and stem. The leaves are four or six inches 
long, and of a bluish green, and the flowers are large and very showy. It grows abundantly in dry soils, in 
California, and along the whole of the west coast of North America, whence it was introduced in 1812. It is 
<|uite hardy, and will grow in almost any soil and situation. It is propagated by seeds, the plants from which 
vary considerably in size, some being not more than eight or ten inches high, while others in the same border 
reach the height of 3 or 4 feet. 


GENUS XXIII. 

CINERARIA, Lbi. THE CINERARIA. 

Lin. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

OrNPRic (’haractbr.— I nvolufie cut into ujan> paits ; seg- I hermipbrodite , florets of tbc rav bgulate, feminine. Anthors naked 

nunrn marly equal, iec< (»Ucl< naked ['’Joitts of tlio disk, tubular, | at the base. Pappun liair\ , sessile. 

[)E8<’UIPT1on, 5 cf — CintTana is one of those genera which has been completely cut up by modem botanists, 
ami its ‘species so distributed among other genera that very few have been left under their original name. Thus 
the beautiful greenhouse plants, tliat are called Cineraria even in English, are no longer included in that genus hy 
iKitaiusts, but have been removed to S<'nccio. Many of the hardy species have shared the same fate, and others 
have been removed to many now genera fonned to receive them. The name of Cineraria itself seems extremely 
ill applied to a genus which contains so many splendid flowers, as it signifies ashes ; but it alludes to the powdery 
appearance of the leaves. 


l.—CI\ERAUIA AURANTIACA, JVtlid THE ORANGE-COLOURED CINERARIA. 

S.NONYXF.--S<mci«aumntiaca, Drr. SriciHc Ciuractfr --S temB simple. Leasts and stem ^voolh. 

Bni. Vlovici 0ml., t. 25fl , md out Jiff* 2, Radical Invw elliptic, repandlj dentate, dccurrcnt Stem-le.i^e<l latct 
PI r, I oUle, emue Corjmb few-floweied, involucre Uafy. 

l)r.8(Tin>TioN, The whtde of this plant, except the flowers, is covered with long ithite wool, >\hich 

.ippt^ars tw if laid on in flakes. The stem grows from one to two feet high, and is quite erect. The lea^e- aie 
various in their form, hut all are of a bluish green. The flowers are of a singular appearance, from their xarying 
in colour conaidcrablj in the same cor>nnb. Some are of a bright orange-brown, with a reddish tinge , othei- 
are bright oranges others golden-yellow; and others of a paler but still brilliant jello^, all of them bein.., 
weet-wentod. The plant is a native of the Alps of Si\itzerland, and is very liable to rot in winter, unlcs^ 
planted in a very dry, sandy soil. It does very well on rock-work, if grown in \cry poor soil, to prevent 
becoming too large ; but the flowers of the plants grown on rock-work are neither so large nor so numerous as 
those of plants grown in the open garden. It was introduced about 1818* 
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2.-^CINERARIA SPECIOSA, Lindl. THE SHOWY CINERARIA. 

Engiu VINOS,— Bot, Reg. t. 812 ; and our fig. It »n Plate 54. middle of the peduncle. Flowen mdutto i florets of the my 

SpKciric Charactpr. — U acemoe simple. Leaves kidney-shaped, three-toothed, 

rrenato. Petiole inflated. Stem furnished with simple loaves ; bracts I 

Description, This species is a hardy herbaceous plant, a native of Siberia ; but it is distinguished 
from the species usually called the Siberian Cineraria by its kidney-shaped loaves ; whereas those of the other 
plant are oblong and cordate. There are other differences, but this distinction is the most easily observed. The 
plant will grow in any soil or situation ; and tlie flowers are of a golden-yellow and very showy. It was 
introduced in 1818. De Candolle has formed a new genus for this plant and some others, which he has called 
Ligularia, from the tonguo-Iike shape of the ray florets. , 

INERARIA SIBERICA, Waiditt et Kit THE SIBERIAN CINERARIA. 

Knoraving.— Rot. Mag. 1H69. 

SpFcuic CHiRAcT«R. — Raoemcs simple. Lower leaves cordate, obtusely denticulate, smooth. Stem-leaves entire, lanccolato. 

Description, &r. — A hardy perennial, frequently growing three feet high, with one simple undivided stem, 
t\hich is curiously fluted. The flowers are much smaller than tlioso of the preceding species, and are of a more 
dingy colour. The plant is quite hardy, and will grow in any soil or situation ; but it is only suitable for a 
shrubbery. It is a native of Siberia, and was introduced in 1784. 

There are some other species of Cineraria with yellow flowers, and one (C. viscosa) with white flowers ; but 
they are seldom seen in British gardens. 


GENUS XXIV. 

SENECIO, Lin. THE GKOUaNDSEL, OR RAGWORT. 

/.If* Sgyt SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

Lfnckil Char^itfk. — F lowen radiate, florets of the raj IiguUtc and fciruniiic. ln>ohicrt> simple, sometimes almost moiiopbjllous ; 

ereit, conical, with raljitiie seules at the base. Pappus liRirj. 

Drstuiption, SiC , — The genus Scnecio contains a gn^at variety of plants, very different in their appearance, 
and in the estimation in which they are held. Tlie common groundsel (^Sencrio milgarii) is well known as a 
most troublesome weed in gardens ; and the yellow ragwort {Senecio jacofto^a)^ though nmeh more showy and 
brilliant in its appearance, is equally annoying to farmers, particularly in Scotland. The purple Jacoboea 
(Senerio is a well-known garden annual, of great beauty ; and the shrubby Cinerarias, which are now 

included in the genns Scnecio, are among our most cheerful-looking and useful greenhouse plants. The name 
Senecio is derived from Senex (old), and it alludes to the hoary appearance of the leaves. 

1.— SENECIO SPECIOSUS, Willd, THE SHOWY SENECIO. 

Engravinov.— H ot. Rii'g. t. 41 ; and ont fig. 5, in Plato 54. 

Specific CtiARACTSH.— Flowers radiate. Stemi aimple, naked. Radical leaves (letiolate, oblong, ainuately plnnatifid. 

Description, &c. — This very handsome species, though frequently kept in the greenhouse, will grow well and 
flower freely in the open air. Tlie foliage has an unpleasant smell, like tliat of the dead nettle ; but the flowers 
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are slightly fragrant ; the stem grows from one foot to two feet hig^. It was supposed at first to be a native of 
China, but it is now said to be firom Siberia. It was introduced in 1789. It is generally propagated by 
dividing the roots. 

2.— 8ENBCIO VENOSTU8 Wm. THE HANDSOME SENBCIO. 

Engiuvino. — Hot. Reg. t. 901. 

Spscific CuAiucTcii. — Flowers radiant. The whole plant glabrous. Learn pinnatifid ; segments linear, acute. 
Description, &c. — ^Tbis very handsome species, though generally called a perennial, seldom Uvea more than 
throe or four years, and frequently dies as soon as it has dowered, and ripened its seed. It is nearly rebted to 
the purple Jacohoea of the gardens, but the leaves are much more finely cut. It is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, jehence it was introduced in 1774. 


3.— SENECIO AMPULLACEUS, LintU, THE FLASK-FLOWERED AMERICAN GROUNDSEL. 


£NGiuviN6.^Bot. Reg. t, 3487. 

Spscific Charactru. — Herbaceous, erect, very amoolh, striated. 
Leaves oblong, obtuse, fleshy, somewhat stem-clasping at the base. 


Panicle of flowers corymbose. Involucre flasknihaped, naked. Flowers 
of the ray few, spreading. Achoninm cylindrical, attenuated towards 
the a}>cx, furnished with a long, silky-pubescent pappus. 


Description, dec. — Avery handsome plant, with showy golden-yellow flowers; the leaves are peculiarly thick 


and fleshy, with a pinkish midrib ; tlio stem is also pinkish. The seeds are easily known by the abundance of Jiheir 
white silky pappus. There are many other handsome species of Senecio, but they are generally too tender to be 


grown in the open ground without great care. 


GENUS XXV. 

ARNICA, Lin. THE ARNICA. 

Lm.Sfjst SYKGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

(iKNBRir CBJUurTiiR. — Reccptoclc naked. Pappus simple. Scales of the involucre equal. Florets of the ray narrow, spreading ; many times 

longer than those of the disk. 

Description, &c. — The plants contained in the genus Arnica were separated by Linnaeus from Doronicum, 
fir Leopard’s-banc. Tlic word Arnica is said to be derived from a Greek word, signifying a lamb s skin, in 
allusion to the woolHncss of the leaves. 

1.--ARNICA MONTANA, Lin. THE MOUNTAIN ARNICA. 

S\TJONYM*i.— Doronirum op|K>sitifoliutti, Law,; Caltlia alpina, Hpecihc Character.— Leaves ovate, entire, opposite. Branches of 

Tab . , Ptarmica niontana, /in/. ; Chrysanthemum latifulmm, Dod. the stem opposite. 

E.NGRAViKca.— But. Mag. 1749 ; and ourA^. 5, in Plate 54. 

Description, &c. — This is a very showy plant, which, if grown in a moist, shady situation, will attain a 
largo size, and produce great abundance of its brilliant yellow flowers. It was formerly in high repute for its 
medicinal properties ; and, as it is said to clear the bead by exciting sneezing when reduced to powder, it was 
called Mountain Snuff. It is now seldom grown, though it would be a very useful plant for shrubberies. It is a 
native of Germany, and other parts of middle Europe, whence it was introduced in 1731. 

There arc several other species of Amica, all of which are hardy perennials, but they are seldom grown in 
gardens 
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GENU?? XXVL 

DORONICUM, Lin. THE LEOPARD’S-BANE. 

Ltn. Syst. SYNGENESIA SUPERPLUA. 

Gfnekic Ohaiuctka. — H eceptacic niked, pappus simple ; scales of the involiirre m two rows, equal, longri than the disk ; seeds of the m} florets 

destitute of pappus. 

Description, &c. — These are very showy flowers, some of which aro natives of England, and all of which 
have been found in Europe, and tlie Nortli of Asia. Some derive the name of Doronienm from an Arabic 
word signifying poison ; but others trace its origin from two Greek words, signifying a gift and a victory ; 
because wild boasts, particularly leopards, are said to be very fond of its leaves and fleshy root, the juice of which 
hn«: a stnpifying effect upon them, and thus makes them fall an easy prey to their enemies. lienee also the 
English name of Lt^opardVbane. 

1.— DORONICUM PLANTAGINEUM, Borr. THE GREATER LEOPARDS BANE. 

1 — Lnjr. Bot. t. 630; 2(1 etl. t, 1169. I oi sliglitl) roidatr : utem-Iens C8 wwilc, except llio iowe«t, Rhi<*h 

( iiiiutTFX. — Leoves tuotlud, raduul ones on luikcel sulks, i has a ^^lugld sulk. 

Desckiption, &c. — One of the most showy of British wild flowers, and frequently cultivated in gardens, 
where its large yellow blossoms produce a brilliant appearance iu May' and June. It is often confounded with 
tilt Common Leopard a-bane ; but modem botanists make it a distinct species, and it is certain that its flowers 
are not only much larger, but are produced much earlier. It is propagattnl by seeds and di\idmg the root 

2.— nORONICPM PAR1)ALIAN(;HES, Snuth THE COMMON LEOPARDVBANE. 

EN<,R*viaGS, — Enff, But. *upp. 2654 ; 2iid edit. 1169*. into atcm-flaFpintr amulofi ,0 the Wm*. The upp<ii»» 08 t leave* are 

Specific Cuah^cifr. — L eave* coidatc, toothed, the lower one* on wwilc and *tcm-( l.wpin^'. 

Jout; naked pt'Ooles; the intermi dute Iea\e» on winged petioles, ddated 

DEsrniPTioN, &c. — The flowers of this plant are much smaller tlian those of the preceding species, and they 
do not appear till the latter end of June. The leaves are soft and hairy on both sides, and tlie whole plant im 
somewhat clammy to the touch. The roots are fleshy, and form at intervals small tuliers about the axte of a 
bean, from each of which a flowering stem prcK’teds, and grow® to the height of two or three feet. From this 
peculiarity it is very difficult to eradicate the plant when once it has been introdue<*d into a garden ; and, at the 
same time, it is impossible for any plant to be more easy to propagate, as all that is ri'quired is to separate on<' of 
the flowering stems with its attached tuber from the rest, and to transplant it into another place. It also rij>enH 
sitsis fr(*ely. It is said to grow best in damp sliady places, but it generally succc^cds in any soil or situation. 

n.-^DORONKCM CAICASHVM.JMk THE CAUCASIAN LEOPARD'S-BANE. 

F.Ni.fuviNfi* — Bot. M.ig. 1. 131.3, arnl «mr 4, in Phti 51. 

SpEcim C’baractpr.— Leaxe^ cordate, dentate ; radical leave* on long petiole* ; Rtctn-leave* and atem-clatping. 

DnscPiPTioN, Ac. — The flowers of this plant are rather small, but very pretty ; the root is an olilong 
creeping tub<‘r, or rhizoma ; the stems grow about a foot high ; and the leaves are small and quite heart-shaped. 
The plant is a native of Mount Caucasus, whence it was introduced in 1815. It is quite hardy in British 
gardens, and flowers in April. 

There are few other sjiecics of Doronicum, all with yellow flowers, but they are seldom seen in Britisli gardens. 
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GENUS XXVIL 

GRINDELIA, Kunth. THE GIIINDELIA. 

TAn. Syst. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

Grmshic CHAiucTra. — Involucre with numerous imbricated scales ; of the ray ligulate, feminine. Anthm, naked at the base. Achcnium 

receptacle naked. Flowers of tho disk tubular, hermaphrodite ; those | obliquely ovate, pappus btistly, deciduous. 

Description, &c. — This genus of very handsome flowers was originally called Dmia^ in honour of 
Mr, Don, the curator of the Botanic Garden at Edinburgh ; but it was united by Mr. Brown to the genus 
Grindelia, which had previously boon established and named in honour of a German botanist named Grindel. 
The first species, named Donia yluimona^ is a greenhouse half-shrubby plant ; but most of the other species are 
hardy perennials, which flower freely in the open air. Most of the species were formerly included in tho genus 
Doronicum. 

1.— GRINDELIA INULOIDES, Undl. THE JNULA-LIKE GRINDELIA. 

Synonyme. — A stei spathulans, Jirousi, deeply seimtcd. Stem and leaves both puliesecnt ; pappus 8»mplo, 

ENotuviNGi) — Bot. Reg, t. 248 ; and nut fiy, 1 in Plate 55. and consisting of two or more fine bristles 

Sp.£(iriL Chaiuctek, — Leaves oblong, uud sometimes hddle'shapcd. 

Description, &r. — Tins very showy plant is not half so much cultivated as it deserves to be, from an idea 
that it requires a greenhouse to bring it to perfection. It is true it is better if slightly protected during the 
winter, by putting a little straw over the roots, or turning a flower-pot over tliem during severe weather ; but, 
under favourable circumstances, it flowers better in the open air than in a greenhouse. The flowers are yellow, 
tlu* florets of the ray rolling back as tlu'v fade ; and tho involucre produces a white glutinous juice, which, indeed, 
is found more or lesn in all the species of the genus. The stem generally grows about two feet high, and the 
leave** are rough and liair)'. This species is propagated by seeds, cuttings, or division of the root. It is a native 
of Mexico, and was introduced in 1815. 

U.—GRINDELIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, Kunth. THE NARROW-LEAVED GRINDELIA. 

SvNONYMP. fJ. Argutu, /M'. I SpKiFic Charactfr. — S teniH simple, unbianchcd. Lower leaves 

Knoiuvinos. — Bot. Reg 781 , t. 2‘> and oui fig, 2, in Plate 55. | spathulate ; upper ones linear, oblong, stiiaud, verj slightly nerved. 

Dercription, &:c. — T his very handsome species grow’s in large bushes of single stems, each from three to 
four feet higli, and in the beginning of August it produces its large and showy flowers, which continue till the 
stems arc killed down to tho ground by the frost. The plants are quite hardy m the open ground, but they 
thrive best in u free soil and an open situation. The species is a native of Mexico, and growls on the Table-land 
at an immense elevation above the level of the sea. It was introduced in 1822. It is propagated by seeds, and 
by dividing the roots; and it is well deserving of culti\ation in any garden where there is plenty of room. 

8.— CIRINDELIA SQLARROSA, Dec. THE SNAKE-HK \DED GRINDELIA. 

Sy NOKYMf. -> OoniR squarrowv, I Spfcific Charm ifr. — I leibaceous Leaves oblong. steuwk-pMiff, 

Knoratinu. Hot. Mug. t. 170<}. I wenated, Seales of the luvolucie thrtad-likc, and cm vid ba<k\vu»dh 

Dlstription, “This species is a herbaceous perennial, a native of the open meadows on the hanks of the 
Missouri, where it was discovered in August, 1804. The involucre and the back of tlu' flower produce a 
glutinous liquid, which has a strong resinous smell. It flowers from August to November, and is propagated by 
seeds or division of the roots. 

E 
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O. VILLOSA, Dm. 

Is also a hardy perennial, with yellow flowers and hairy leaves. It is a native of the banks of the Colombia in 
California, whence it was introduced in 1827. 

GENUS XXVIII, 

DIPLOCOMA, D. Don. 

Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

Gxinciuc CiuEACTFR.-— Involucre with many imbricated scales; at the base. Achenium ciefl at the apex. Pappus double ; the outer 
receptacle honcy-eombed and chaffy. Florets of the ray feiuiume and row very short and chaffy, and the Inner row long and hairy, 
li^ulate ; those of the disk hermaphrodite and tubular. Anthers niutic 

Description, &c. — The two f»]>ecio8 which compose this genus were separated from Doronicum by the late 
Professor Don, on account of their honeycombed receptacle, double pappus, and hornless anthers, l^rofessor Don 
called this genus Diplocoma, from two Greek words, signifying a double lock of hair, in allusion to the seeds 
being furnished with a double row of pappus ; but Professor De Candolle has changed its name to Hetcrotbeca, 
which signifies a double sheath, though we are not told how it is applied. 

1.— DIPLOCOMA VILLOSA, D. Jten. THE HAIRY DIPLOCOMA. 

Synonvjies.— D oronicum villoiuiu, Seise, et Moc. ; Doronicum SpFciric Characteii.— L imvc* altornaic, noMilc, stom-clasping or 
Mexicanum, Cav. ; Iletcrothcca iuuloidcs, Dec. pctiolato. Flowers on long petiuhs, subcorvmbosc. 

Engravings. — Sweet’s Bnt. Flower Gaul, t, 246. 

Description, &c. — A hardy perennial, growing from a foot to eightwn iucho.s high, branched, and 
terminating by a loose corymb of flowers, striated with numerous longitudinal stripes, some of which arc tinet'd 
wuth purple, and densely clothed with spreading hairs that are unequal in length." The leaves are hairy on botli 
sides, and fringed at the margin ; some of them are fiddle-shaped, and others ta|i€ring gradually to the point : 
the stem leaves are sessile, and stem-clasping a little at the base ; but the radical leaves are on tolerably long 
jietioles. The whole plaut is covered with hair. The species is a native of l^fcxico, whence it vva.s introduced in 
1827. The plants flower during the summer, and ripen abundance (»f seed. Tlio stems die down to the ground 
towards the latter end of autumn, and the riiots should bo slightly protected during very s<;vere frosts. 

GENUS XXIX. 

ARCTOTIS, Lin. THE AllCTOTIS. 

Lin.Sytt. SYaNGENESIA POLIGAMIA NRCEvSSARIA. 

Gencric CHARACTXR.-*-Flowen radiate. Receptacle honey com be<l, bn«U>. ftecdR doubly furrowed on the bock ; papput chaffy. Involucre 

mihricate ; scales rough at the margin. 

Dp.scription, &c. — The species belonging to this genus are all somewhat tender, though they will flower well 
in the open air if slightly protected through the winter, Tliey are aU remarkable for the suse and beauty of 
tlieir flowers, which are frequently tinged with a kind of reddish orange, which harmonises admirably with green. 
In situations where it is not oonvenieui to protect the plant during winter, cuttings should be made in the 
summer, which will strike easily if planted in a border of light earth, and which may be potted in autumn, in 
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order that they may be protected in a frame during the winter, till they can be planted out in spring; or the 
cuttings may be struck at once in pots early in autumn, and protected during the winter for planting out in the 
spring* Plants of this genus do much better with this treatment in the open ground than they do in greenhouses, 
as in the latter situation old plants are very apt to become mouldy, and the leaves to deca) . In the open ground, 
on the contrary, the plants grow freely and produce abundance of handsome leaves and flowers of good size and 
brilliant colour. They should all be grown in dry light soil, and supplied with abundance of water during the 
growing season. All the species are natives of the Cape of Good Hope. The name Arctotis, signifies bear's ear, 
and alludes to the double farrows of the seeds. 

1.— ARCTOTIS ACAULIS, lAn. THE DWARF ARCTOTIS. 

SYHOHYMr.— Arctotis spociuss, Jacq, Emoeatiho.— B ot. Reg. 1. 122. 

SpBciric Character. — Radical leaves lyrato. Flowers pedunculate. 

Description, Sic. — A dwarf species, very suitable for growing in boxes, or in the beds of a flower-garden 
close under the windows of a breakfast parlour, as the plants require a warm sunshiny situation. The flowers 
have a remarkably gay and brilliant appearance ; and they arc produced in succession from April to June, or longer. 
Tlio florets of the ray are yellow and reddish on the outside ; and the florets of the disk are of so dark a puce 
colour as to look almost black. The species is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, whence it was introduced in 
1759- It is propagated by dividing the roots. 


2.— ARCTOTIS MACULATA, mild. THE SPOTTED ARCTOTIS. 

— A raulcsccn», Thunh. 1 Specuic Character.— Florcti of the ray fertile. Stem suffruticose. 

Ksr.RAVtNG^.— Hot. Keg. t. 130, and our fig. 2 in Plate 53. | Leaves pmnatifidly lyratc. angularly dentate; woolly below. 

Description, &c. — A very handsome species with whitish flowers, the tips of the florets of the ray being 
tinged with orange, and tlic back of the florets being of the same colour. The leaves are remarkable for their 
sharj) teetli, and the species is easily distinguished from the preceding one by them, as well as by its having a 
stem. Tiie plant generally grows about two feet and a half high, and it is covered all over with a short white 
down, which when seen in tlie sun looks like frosted silver. It is very nearly hardy, but it requires a great deal 
of water during the summer months to make it flower well. It is generally increased by cuttings, which will 
strike without any difficulty in tlie open ground. It is supposed to be a native of the Cape, but the year of its 
introduction is not known ; and some florists appear to think that it may have been originated in this country 
from the seed of A, <Mjk>ra. It is very nearly hardy, and only requires protection during hard frosts. It should 
he grown in a light, somewhat sandy soil, and open situation. 


a— ARCTOTIS ASPERA, Lfn. THE ROUGH-LEAVED ARCTOTIS. 

ftvNONYME.— A. arborcKcnn, Jaeg. 1 pinnatifid ; the upper ones somewhat cobwebbed ; the lower ones rougl. 

Khoravin(». Hot. Reg. t, 34, 1 Appendages to the scales of the involucre revo- 

ISpEciric CHARACTirR.-— Suffiuticosc. lieavcs indented, or deeply I lute and hairj. 

Description, &c Thin very handsome plant is rather too shrubby for the present work ; but I have 

mentioned it as it has boon snpposod to be the parent of the preceding species, which is a true peronnial. Tlie 
flowoiB are white, wiU> a yeUow centre and a pink back, and they have a slightly bitter smell. The following 

K 2 
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passage from the Botanical Register^ relating to this flower, may be amusing to such of my readers as have a 
taste for botany, as it applies more or less to all the species of the genus. 

“ On a bright warm day, under the shelter of a greenhouse, the stigmas of the various florets may be 
perceived to emerge from within the tube of the concealed anthers, carrying up the pollen parted with to them 
by those organs, and which is seen to adhere in a thick coat of yellow powder, to afford it from this new position 
the means of an access necessary to the otherwise unprovided stigmas of the surrounding ray, a task to which 
the proper organ is evidently here incompetent. By and by the same arc seen to retreat gradually within the 
cavity of the now empty anthers. When recently emerged and charged with pollen, they bend and incline 
themselves with a lively motion on the slightest touch, but always in the direction whence the impulse came ; 
and in so doing necessarily part with a portion of the pollen that covers them. And as the honeyed liquid* wiiich 
attracts the insect to the flower is deposited in the ray that surrounds the disk, the impulse will be the more 
certainly given by that means, probably the only one, from the side towards which it is requisiti* that the pollen 
should be carried. The style, by the extension and contractM)n of which the stigma is made to advance and 
withdraw, seems to consist of a substance resembling elastic gum (caoutchouc), and may be repeatedly drawn 
out to a considerable extent, like that contracting to its former dimensions when left to itself, with the same 
elastic force 

Tbe species is a native of the Cape of Good lIopt», and was introduct'd in IJM), 


\ AUREOLA. Ain. 


Closely resembles the above species, excepting tbe colour of its flowers, which are of a brilliant reddish orang< . 


4.— ARCTOTIS TRICOLOR, THE THREE-COLOI^R?:!) AR(TOTIS. 

Kvquavisqa — Boi. Rejf. t. 131 , and onr fy, 1, m I'latc 65. [ linrai, «lub.«ha[>cd ; c<Aerod with whi«* toinf>ntutn. with 

Specifk Leaves Ijratc, spnadin.; ; u|»|>n i ncuntd iiiuuo at the ti|). 

Hurface $lightl\ haii}, lowci «>i» toinento^ie. St ot the involucre 

Description, &c. — Tliis is a dwarf species, remarkable for the beauty of its flowers (wliich are white, and 
dark purple on the underside,) and for its k‘a\e8, the veins of which arc strongly marked on both sides, and 
whitish. The disk of the flower is of a deep shining blackish brown. The plant ha** no stem, but tbe peduncles 
of tbe flowers are from six inches to a foot bieb. It is a native of tbe (’ape, whence it was introduced in 171M. 
It should be }danted in a mixture of peat and loam, and it is easily propagated by suckers. It flowers from 
May to July. 


6.— ARC’TOTIS SPECTOSA, WUM, THE SNOWY AR(TOTIS. 

Sv'sowYiir.— .A brcviwupa, T^«n6. j nciccnt «n the luwci «u i face, three. iionrcil. Scape cvliiidticiU, itnatwi 

EwoRvviNoa. — Dot. Mag. t. 21S2 ; and our lu Plate 56. ' Scalra of the luuili.iit luirnt, lei'urvtd. 

Specoic Chaiucteil. — S tcmic**. Lcavim lymtely piunatihd ; ca- ' 

Description, &c — This species appears to be a biennial, or at most not lasting longer than three years. It 
requires scarcely any protection during winter. It is propagated by seeds, which it ripens freely. It is supposed 
to be a native of the Cape, but the year of its introduction is not known, and some think it a seedling variety of 
the A, acaulis. It will grow in almost any soil and situation. 
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GENUS XXX. 

GkZkmA, R. Brown. THE GAZANIA. 

tin. Syit SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA FRUSTRANEA. 

Geniric Character —Flowers radjato. Receptacle naked, or lioney-coml)cd. Seeds very hairy ; pappus chaffy. Involucre tubular at the 

base, with the limb divided luto numeious imbnrate segmeuts. 

Description, &c. — ^The very handsome plants which compose this genus arc, like the preceding kinds, only 
half hardy ; but when treated in the same manner they may be grown easily in the open air, and certainly are 
splendid additions to a flower-garden. Their flowers are generally of a reddish orange. The word Gazania 
aignifles treasure, in allusion to the splendour of the flowers. 

1.— GAZANIA PAVONIA, li. Brown. THE PEACOCK GAZANIA. 

SvKOhYMr« — Gortciu puvoiiia, Ilazel-nnged Guyaiim. Specific Ciuractfr. — l^ves pmnaiifid, hairy above and woolly 

Kwgra\inoh.— H ot. Reg. l. Uoi. Rip. t. 523 , and oui Jig I, below, segmiuts oval -1 anct o) ate. Scape onc-flo^eied. Stem de- 
ni Plate 56 . runibont. 

l)h.MCRiPTioN, &r. — This splendid plant only expands its flowers in broad daylight ; but as soon as the sun 
withdraw's its light, each of tlie florets of the ray rolls itself upwards towards the middle, and remains in this 
state till it expands again the following morning as soon as the sun appears. It is sometimes considered as a 
biennial, but it will live three or four years, and it is increased by dividing the root-stock. It should be grown 
in light dry soil, and plentifully supplied with water. It is a native of the Capo, whence it was introduced in 1804. 

2.— GAZANIA RKiENS, R. Brown. THE STIFF-LEAVED GAZANIA. 

Ooiiena rigciiH, Luiu. , Sruou Character.— U aves lanccolatel) pmnatifid. Stem de- 

I'NI-KOINCA.— Mag. t IM) ; and oui fig 2, u. Plm 56 I picsM-d SayK' ime flowerul 

Description, &c.-— T liis very handsome plant has the same peculiarity of rolling up its ray florets when the 
Mill withdraws it**i light, a« the preceding species ; but when they are expanded, they are uncommonly brilliant, 
from their large si/A* and the singularity of their colour, which is of a deep orange>red. Tlic flowers appear in 
June, and contrast strongly with the leaves, which are of a ilark green above, and a silvery white below , they 
arc also remarkably rigid. The plant is only a short-lived pcTennial, and it is propagated by cuttings, as it 
seldom ripens its seed in this country. It recjuire'. protection during winter. It is a native of tlie Cape, and was 
introduced in 1 

3.-GAZANIA UNIFLORA, Swn. THE GOLDEN- FLOWERED GAZANIA. 

— (Jortcritt utiiffora, Thunh. 

EH(mATtN(.H — Uot. Reg. t 2270, and Jig. 3, in Plato 56. 

SfEAiric CiiAHAcrER. — Sum iwft rut icow, decumbent. Leaves spatu 

Description, &c.-— T his is a very pretty little plant, with golden yellow flowers, which are extremely 
all tho othot iqKscictf of the genns, as the disk is tho same colour as the ray. The leaves, however, bear consider- 
able resemblance to those of tho last species. It is a native of tho Caiw of Good Hope, where it is found near 
the sea-coast, and whence it was introduced in 1816. It flowers in July and August, and is propagated by 

cuttings. 


latr.lanccolate, tornemou* belov?. luvolucie Bmoolh. Flowcis one- 
coloured. 
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G. SUBULATA, Xin. 

Tliis species has yellow flowers like those of G. uniftora^ and awl-shaped leaves. It is a native of the Cape, 
whence it was introduced in 1792, and it requires the same culture as the other species of the genus. 

G. HETEROPHYLLA, WiUd. 

The flowers of this species resemble those of G. rigm$^ and the leaves are of the same kind, but vary more 
in form. The species is a native of the Cape, whence it was introduced in 1812. 


GENUS XXXI. 

ECH INOPS, Juss. THE GLOBE THISTLE. 

Liiu SysL SYNGENESIA SEGREGATA. 

Gfnfrk rH\K\C7ER. — 1 11 volucfo Ranting. FloreU hermaphiodite, all tubular. Rcrepticle bristly. Pappus obsolete. 

Description, &c. — The name of Echinops is taken from two Greek words, which signify literally like a 
hf‘dg<*hog and the name is certainly very appropriate to tlio heads of the Globe Thistle, which look like a 
hedgehog curled up. The species are all natives of cold countries, and consequently they arc all hardy in 
British gardens ; they are, however, seldom cultivated, on account of the great space they take up, though in a 
shrubbery or any other place where there is room, their broad, luxuriant-looking leaves have a handsome and 
even a noble appearance. 

1.— ECHINOPS STRICTUS, Sims. THE UPRUHIT GLOBE THISTLE. 

•E. eialtRtuB, Dre. ; £. Ritro, Schk. Sprciric GH/iRACTrR. — Stems simple^ upnsrbt^ onr-flnwcrtnl. licavcs 

ENcaa\iifos. — Hot. Mag. t. 2467. croK^ly piimanUd, spuumsly «icnUtc , up}>or {tart glabrous, under part 

I tomvntuse. 

Description, &c. — The stem of this plant grows thrt*e or four feet high, quite erect, and without any 
branches. The leaves are alternate, and half stem-clasping ; they are unevenly pinnatiiid, and irregularly 
toothed. The florets are tubular, with a spreading limb ; the tube being white, and the limb of a brilliant blue. 
The anthers are first blue, but afterwards become lirown, and the stigmas are of a very dark blue. The contrast 
ol these colours makes the upright glol)e thistle as handsome as any plant of tlie genus can possibly be ; but the 
long, stiff, naked stem, and ball-like heads of flowers, will prevent any of the s|)ecies from ever becoming 
favourites in the flower-garden. The species is a native of Russia, whence it was introduced in 1822 ; and, as it 
is only a biennial, it is propagated by seeds. 

2.— ECHINOPS RITUO, Lin. THE SMALL GLOBE THISTLE. 

Kmoiuvinob. — B ut. Mag. t. 932. 

SpErrrir CHARACTm. — Flowct-liead gbibuM:. l^avra pmiiatifid, glabroua above, and tomentoae licnt'atb, spiny 

Descriptrin, &c. — Tliis very pretty little species is still more decidedly blue than the j)roceding one ; as the 
calyx to each separate flower is bine also. Tlio stem of the flower and the under side of the leaves are quite white, 
being clothed with a silverylomentum. Tlie margin of the leaves is armed with strong sjiines. Tlio stem is quite 
short and branched. The species is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced about 1579 ; it is also found 
occasionally in the south of Europe. It is quite hardy, and it is easily propagated, either by dividing its 
creeping roots, or by seeds. It is a true perennial, and when once planted will last a great many years without 
any particular care being taken of it. 
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3.— ECHINOPS PANICULATUS, Jacq. THE TARTARIAN GLOBE THISTLE. 

Svnomrii*.— E, teuricus, WiUd, Specific Character.— -'Leavei very rongh, broadly pinnatifid, 

E)iORAviifo.«-Bot. R«g. t. 366. glabrous above, and slightly tomentoie below. Stem bcanching. 

Description, &c. — Tho flowers of this plant have no beauty to recommend them, but the stems grow six 
feet high, with large broad leaves, often a foot and a half long, which have a magniflcent appearance in a 
sdirubbery. This species is well adapted for planting in those situations where it is advisable to hide the dug 
ground of a shrubbery, as its leaves are very large, and the lower ones grow close to the ground. It is quite 
hardy ; but, as it is only a biennial, it requires propagating every season by seeds. It is a native both of Spain 
and Siberia, and it was introduced in 1815 from the latter country. 


E. PLATYLEPIS, Deo. 

A bluo-flowcred, dwarf plant, i^th very broad scales to the involucre. It does not flower till September and 
October. Its native country and year of introduction arc not known. 

E. HUMILIS, Dec, 

A dwarf plant, the stems and leaves of which are covered with a white tomentum. The flowers are blue, 
and they are produced from June till August. The species is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced 
in 1826. 

E. DAHURICUS, Dee. 

This species has blue flowers. It is a native of Mount Caucasus, whence it was introduced in 1827. There 
is a variety with narrow-lobed leaves, 

E. SPHAiROCEPHALUS, Dec. 

An Austrian «*pecie8, with very large hcails of w-hite florets. A native of Russia, introduced in 1819. 

E. BANNATICUS, Dec. 

A native of Hungary, introduced in 1828. 

E. PERSICUS, Dec. 

A native of Persia, introduced in 1821. Florets white. 

E. SPINOSUS, Lm. 

A native of Egypt, introduced before 1597, with spines in the head of florets. The flowers are white, and 
the English name of the species is “ thorny-beaded.'*’ 

E. HORRIDUS, Dec. 

Closely resembling tho preceding species ; but a native of Persia, introduced in 181 > . 

E. LANUGINOSUS, WUld.i E. GR^CUS, Dec. 

A native of the Levant, with blue flowers. Tlio whole plant is covered with a woolly tomentum. It is a 
native of the Levant whence it was introduced in 1730. 
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GENUS XXXIL 

CENTAUREA, Lin. THE CENTAURY 

Lin, Syst. SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA uEQUALIS. 

Ornsric Character. — F ilaments papillose. Pappus in several rows. Seeds conjpresse<i, somewhat hotieyrombcd on the sides. Florets 

five-parte<l. 

Description, &c. — This genus takes its name from the legend that tlie Centaur Chiron used the juice of one 
of the species medicinally. Tiio plants are generally hardy perennials, and those wiiich are natives of Britain 
are called Knapweed. Among the annual species the com blue-bottle is the best known. The species are not 
generally very ornamental, but they are quite hardy. 

l.—CExVTAUREA GLASTIFOLIA, Lin. THE WOAD-LEAVED CENTAUREA. 

Fsgkwing — B ot. Mag. t. 62. 

SpFnur CiuRACTFR. — Involucit imbiicatcd. Scalfs eiiurt'. licavc<» entire, denirrcnt. 

Description, At. — Tliis species is remarkable for its leaves, wliich resemble those of the woad, and have the 

veinn projecting on both sides, like those of the Gazania. The scales of the involucre are also remarkabh* for their 
silvery appearance. The florets are yellow, but the flowers have no great beauty. The species is a native of 
Sib<‘ria, and also of Persia ; it was introduced in 1731. 


2.~.CENTAUREA BALSAMITA, Lam, BALSAM SCEVTED CENTAI REA. 

— Carduiis oiienUli*. Tourn. roAtrnarj -leaved Ctn- Stem simple. RooI-Iimxoh hni» , htcin-leoe* oldong, mnrronntr, 
lauiy. * entile. F!<*wir bend n\at« , iioolneo viili Mtiorfiit up|Mitd- 

KNCR 4 \iNo.—.Swt. Bill. Flower Ganl, 2<l nib, t, .‘155, , ugeA pnlu att, pe< tin.iti , tin i.i\ minuitni*, Hltndet -.hoitei 

SpKcruc CnARAcrru. — Th< wlmle plant co^tied with a «nlky viool than thoM* of thi disk, 'tnd Mith ;i tlore-potnl Innh, 

Description, Ac. — T his plant is a hardy penmni.il, the flowers of >\hich have a balsamic scent. The 
involucre is globe-shaped, and remarkable for the curious little crt*st-like appendages, which arc stuck all over it. 
Tlie leaves are large and covered with a silky tonientum. The species is a nativt* of Mount (’aucasus, and it wa'- 
intra<luce<l in 1820. It is propagate<l by dividing the root, and will gr<»w in any ordinary garden soil. 

,q.-«CENTAUREA MONTANA, Lmn. THE MOl’NTMN ( ENTAURY. 

SvHONyjirs. — Cyanu* ruajoi, Tourn.; the preatti bliie-botile ; Semm <'ha»a<tvr. — l.ani eujate, th*noreiC, SuinmiuplA 

the laige corn-flower. ‘ N ne*» <4 th« nivmiUH Aeira'(<l. 

Ksoraving. — B ot. Mag. l. 77 , and oui fig. 1 in l‘l. 57. 

Description, Ac. — T he com hlue-bottle is so w'cll knowm a plant th.at it neetls very little description ; this, 
however, is the perennial specie.s, and its flowers are so large and so hnndMimc as to deser\<* cultivatien in anv 
garden Tliis species is a native of tin* Gorman Alps, where it remaiiiH in flowcT all the summer; in England it 
is a hardy perennial, and will grow in any soil and situation. It is propagated by dividing the roots, or by secfls, 
which it ripens in great abundance. It was introduced lx?fore and thus lias bt(m one of the ooinmon(‘st of 

our garden-flowers for the last two hundred and fifty years. 


4.-~CENrAT;REA OCHROLPIUCA. WiUd, THE CRKAM-COLOirREI) CENTAURY. 

.*>YNOK\i Mfs. — i\ u*aurea CauraAir,i, Tonm, l<>ttveiiolK>vaUslanroolaUs undulatrd ; Icnvra dmirrcut. Inriroolate, 

Kncravinom.-— B ot. Mag t. 1175 and oni fig. 3 m PI ,57. donlalt*. titidulaO-d 

Specific Character. — S ralc*! the involucre rilitted. Undual 

Description, Ac. — The .stem, which is angular, grows about a foot and a half high, and it is nearly clothed 
by the dccurrcnt leaves, which are so near together as to make tin* stem itself appear winged. Tlio loaves ore 
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not at all handsome, having a coarse weedy appearance; but the flowers are very pretty, as they are large and 
are of a beautiful pale yellow. The species is a hardy perennial, and easily increased by seeds or parting the 
root. It is a native of Mount Caucasus, whence it was introduced in 1801. It is nearly allied to the large 
blue Centaurea, but it is distinguished by the undulated leaves, and by long hairs growing from the black 
margin of the scales of the involucre. It flowers during May, June, and July. 

5.^ENTAUREA SPHJEROCEPHALA, Lin, THE PRICKLY-HEADED CENTAUREA. 

SYNomrim. — C, cjacipitowi, Vahl, ; Jacca purpurea, Ray ; J. ma> Specific CHAiucTRa. — Involucre beset with palmate spinet. Leaves 

ritima. Barrel, stem-clasping, hairy, oblong, dentate, lower ones pinnatifid. 

Emojutimos. — Bou Mag. t. 2551. I 

Description, &c. — This species is by far the handsomest of all the CentNureas. The involucre is globe- 
shaped and studded over with tufts of dark-brown spines. Tlie flowers are of a beautiful purple. It is a native 
of the south of Europe and the Coast of Barbary, where it grows in large matted tufts on the sand of the sea- 
shore ; but it is quite hardy enough to bear the winter in England without protection. It flowers nearly all 
the summer ; it is propagated either by seeds or dividing the roots. It was introduced in 1683. 

G.— CENTAUREA RAGUSINA, Lin, THE CRETAN CENTAURY. 

Synonymbs. — Jarea crctica, Mor , , J. orborea, Zan. ; HUxhe mon- I Specific Character, — Involucre ciliated. Leaves covered with a 
tana. Barrel, ' silver}' tomeutum, pmnatifid ; segments ohtusely-ovate, upper ones 

Enqravinc.. — B ot. Mag. t. 494. | largest. 

Description, Sic . — This is a very singular-looking plant, with whitish-blue leaves and bright yellow flowers. 
It grows about three feet high, and will flower in the open border, though it requires protection during winter. 
It is a native of Candia and the Ionian Isles, and was introduced in 1714. It appears, however, to have 
been long lost to our gardens, though it is deserving of cultivation, from the silvery whiteness of its stem 
and loaves. 

7 .— CENTAUREA SPINOSA, Lin. THE SPINY CENTAURY. 

Synonymfs — Jarea erotica, Toum, ; Surbe spmosa, Bauh, ; Cym- Spfa^ific Charactfr.— I nvolucre ciliated. Radical leaves undivided 
nus spinosus, Alp. or pinnatifid ; stem-leaves tomentose, pmnatifid. Branches spiny. 

Kngravino. Bot. Mag. t. 2493. 1 

Description, Stc . — Tliis is a rare plant, though it was introduced before 1620, and is a native of Candia, the 
ancient Crete. It is more curious than beautiful, and yet its small delicate flowers may be called pretty. The 
stem is very much branched, and each of the branches terminates in a short spine, which gives it a shrubby 
appearance, though it is a true |>ereniiial. It grows freely in any light garden soil, but requires a slight protec- 
tion from frost. 

7 .— CENTAUREA RHAPONTICA, Lin. THE SWISS CENTAURY. 

Knoravimgs.— Bot. Mag. t. 1752 ; and out fig, 2 in PI. 57. 

Srtciric CBAiucnui. — Involucre scaly, with hard loose scales. Leaves ovate-oblong, denticulate, tomentose, below. 

Debcriptiok, &c.— T lua plant is very large and coarse-grtming, with broad deep-green loaves. It has a 
very t**'*^^^ stem, and a largo involucre, with coarse loose brown scales, and a head of purple flowers, which is 
nearly as large as that of the artichoke. It is only fit for growing in a shrubbery. It is a native of Switzerhmd, 
and was introduced in 1640. 
von. ii. 
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C. AUREA, Lin. 

A coarse-growing plant, with a large inYoluore, and a small head of flowers. A native of the South of 
Surope, whence it was introduced in 17^* 

C. MACROCEPHALA, Lin. 

Another species, with yellow flowers, and very coarse weeJy-looking leaves. It is a native of Monnt 
Caucasus, whence it was introduced in 17^5. 

There are numerous other species, but they are seldom seen in British gardens ; and those above enumerated 
are decidedly the most ornamental. 


GENUS XXXIJI. 

CNICUS, Lin. THE HORSE-THISTLE. 

Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA ^QUALIS. 

OrKFRic Oharacteii.— -I nvolncri* vetitncose, imbncAte, ipioy, surrounJcd by lai^c bntcti. Floreti of 

the dink ard ray equal 

Description, Ac. — The genus Cnicus was established by Linnotus, and originally contained nearly all the 
ornamental Thistles ; it i» now, however, reduced to one plant, the Blessed Thistle, which singularly enough was 
not placed in it by Linnseus. The plants formerly included in the genus have been called by numerous names ; 
and in De Candolle’s Prodramm^ the greater part of them are placed in tlio genus Circium. 1 have, however, 
preferred retaining the Linmean name as being that which is best known ; and I have given only one species, as 
it is the only one I believe that is cultivated in the gardens. The name of Cnicus was that anciently applied to 
the Thistle by Dioscoridos. 

l.-^CNICUS SPINOSISSIMUS, Lmn. THE FEATHER-HEADED HORSE THISTLE. 

SvMoifYicts. — CarduQi spiDOiistimaSi Lam. ; Cinrtum tpiuoAiuimuA, Sf-rcinc Character • cenccUAptug, siouRtoly piQiiRttfid, 

Seifp. ; CAThuR Riba, Bauh. I «pmy. Flowert soMilr 

Engjutuho. — B ot. M«g. t. 1366. 

Description, &c. — ^This plant, though it possesses no beauty in its flowers, is extremely ornamental in a 
garden, hrom its feathery white bracts, which contrast strongly with its bright-purple stt^ms, and dark-green spiny 
leaves. It is a native of the Alps of Southern Europe, whence it was introduced is 17^1. When cultivated in 
gardens, it should be grown in a light sandy soil, and in an open situation. 1 liave seen it presenting a magnifi- 
cent appearance in many gardens of Scotland, where it had plenty of room ; but in small gardens in London and 
the suburbs, it looks so badly, tliat no one would suppose it to be the same plant. 


2.— CNICUS AFER, THE BARBARV, OK TWIN-THORNED, THISTLE. 

SYNONTMje».---CAnbaf afier, Jacg , ; C. diRcaatba, Lalnl, ; ChRaus- j Hriririr Cii aracter.— >Le«Tei ntmiIc, UnceolRte, tonetitote bencatb, 

peace afra, Dec. j fproailiug, !obo« craarginete, two-epmed. Flowera peduncolate, tub- 

KicGRATiiioit. — Bot. Mag. t, 22S7. i eomoboao. Scalcaof thoinYolurro )RnoeoUte^cpmoa«,widely-iprQRdii)g. 

Description, Aa— This is an exceedingly handsome thistle, with long purple flowers rising up in the 
c<mtre of the widely spreading starlike spines of the involucre. The leaves are studded with spioas, which grow 
two or three together, spreading out like those of the Berberry. The species is a native of Barbary, whence it 
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«u intndiKnl is 1800. I* » • «™ii«l, and is Tcsry onummU, fam ft, g„« ^ 

ito ll.<».. ^Th. » Odakl, „.e»d will. »fl white h™, »,»g whteh lb. «.d^ .teh wilh 

a feathoy pappus, are imbedded. 


GENUS XXXIV. 

ERYTHROLvENA, D. Dm. THE SCARLET THISTLE. 

Lin, Sjfut. 8YNGSNES1A J^QUALIS. 

Ornkrjc Chaiucto.— IhtoIucto conical. ScalcR nnineroui ; inner narrow at the bate ; filamenu gUnduloualy pilote. Antbow bnstly 

one imbricated, entire ; outer onet. reflexed, and *piiioa«ly dentate. at the boM. Stigma two-cleft, segment* approximte. Pappus ses- 

Receptacle convex, liairy. Florets all bonnapbroditc, tubular; hmb sile, feathery, 
five-parted ; segments linear, ficsby at the apex , tube iive-angled, 

Description, &c — ^There is ooly one species of this very singular genus : the name of Eiythrohena signifies 
a scarlet cloak, and alludes to the scarlet scales of the involucre. 


1.— ERYTHROLjKNA CONSPICUA, D.Don. THE SHOWY MEXICAN SCARLET THISTLE. 

Euoiuvimgs. — Bnt. Flow. Gaid. t. 134 , and our Jig. 1 in PI. 38. 
tSrvnru CHARArrrju — Stem creet, branched , lower haves lanreo- 
lateiy frinnatlfid, somewhat pobescont ; upper ones dorh-green, shining, 


but paler on the under side, reticulately veined, segments spreading, 
spinously dentate, undulated , upper one lanceolate, spmously dentate. 
Involucie smooth ; scale<i lanooolate, acuminate. 


De8CK1PTioj<, &c. — ^Thifl very showy plant hag a stem eight feet high, with numorouB branches ; the leaves 
are very stiff and spiny, somewhat resembling those of the holly ; the lower ones are more than three feet long, 
and more than a foot in breadth. The flowers are terminal; but they appear clustered at the end of the main stem, 
from the number of short branches into which it is divided at the upper part, each of which is crowned with 
a flower. Tlie involucre is resjularly conical, tapering to a point before expansion, and it is of a bright glossy 
scarlet ; the flovrers are insignificant, and in fact the plant looks much best before they arc expanded ; as at that 
period, from its large leave*^ and the brilliancy of it*^ scarlet involucres, it i« a most splendid object. It requires a 
free air and plenty of room, but it will grow in any common garden soil. Tt is a native of Mexico, whence it was 
introduced in 1824. 


GENUS XXXV. 

ONOPORDUM, Lm. THE COTTON THISTLE. 

I.IU Sy^t bYNGENESU .SQUALLS, 

OBKCRir Charm TER — Kcctptailc hon<) combed. Pappu» luiij liuulurre imbncatcd. Scales mucrouato. 

Description, <kc.— The common Cotton Thistle is a iiati> e of Britain, where it is known by its purph 
flowers, and tlie dense, cottony web that covers the whol<» plant, but is easily detached by rubbing. Thu 
fpoeptaele is suioculeiit, and was formerly eaUui like that of the articliokc. The seeds sure oily, and are a favourite 
food for some kinds of birds ; in Prance they have also been used for making oil. There is only one ornamental 
speoiss of this genus, or rather there is only one cultivated in gardens. The name Onopordnm signifies to 
swell out an ass and it is supposed to allude to asses btung so fond of the plant as to eat so much as to make 
them ill. 
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l.^ONOPORDUM ARABICUM, Lin. THE ARABIAN COTTON THISTLE* 

EnoRATiiros. — Bot. Mag. t. 3299 ; and our 2 in PI. 59. i current, nnuatcly dentate. Seale* of die involucre ovate-lanoeolate, 

Srnctric CHAnacm. — Stem erect. Leaves somewhat woolly, de- | and each ending in a long» spinout mucro. 

Description, &o. — This is a statoly-looking plant, growing to the height of ten or twelve feet ; with long, 
narrow leaves, sometimes more than a foot in length, and attached to the stem so as to make it appear winged. 
The involucres are large and spiny ; the spines being connected by a kind of cobweb. The florets are numerous, 
and stand quite erect ; they are of a dark purple. The species is a native of Arabia, hut it was early introduced 
by the Spaniards into Buenos Ayres, where it grows in such abundance as to form what have been called the 
Thistle Forests of South America. It was formerly frequently grown in shrubberies, but now is seldom seen, 
from the great space it requires, and from its prickly leaves and stems rendering it difficult of approach. It is 
quite hardy, and wiU grow in any common soil. 


GENUS XXXVI. 

CARTHAMUS, Lin. THE SAFFLOWER, OR CARTHAMITS. 

Lin. S^tt. SYNGENESIA iEQUALIS. 

GEKtaic OvAEACTEiL— .Retdi bomoguiout. Outer involucr&l scales friuged. Corollas five-cleft, aloiost regular, the tube expanding above 
foliaceoua, spreading 5 middle ones erect, oval, expanded at the apex the disk. Anther* each terminated by an obtuse appendage. Stigmas 
into an ovate appendage, which is spiny along its margin : the inner scarcely distinct. Acbenia obovate, tetragonal, glabrous. Pappus 
ones oblong, entire, each ending in a pungent point Receptacle wanting. 

Description, Ac.— The genus Carthamus has been very much altered, and all that hear a resemblance to the 
Cardoon have been placed in a separate genus. I have, however, preserved the old name^ as being that which is 
best known. The word Carthamus is taken from an Arabian word, signifying to paint;’* because one of the 
species is used in dyeing, and also for making what is called vegetable rouge. 


1.— CARTH.AMUS C.aERULEUS, Lin. THE BLUE- FLOWERED CARTHAMUS. 

SYj<oirYMRs.^Onobroma c»rulcum, Guert ; Cnictu alter. C/us. | SrrciFic Cii*ract»r.— Stem oue-flowered. licavcs ovaic-Uiut o. 
ExoRAVilfGi. — Bot. Mag. t. 2293 ; and our Jiy. 3 in P). 59. late, spinotisl) denuii* 

Description, Ac. — A very handsome species, with dark blue flowers, and a rich chesnut hmwn involucre. 

A native of Spain, introduced before 1640, and quite hardy in British gardens. 


2.-CARTHAMUS ARBORESCENS, Lin. THE TREE CARTHAMUS. 


SYKOirYMiB.->~Ketitropbyllum arborctcena, Dee. ; Ouobroma arbor- j 
CMcns, Spreng. ; C. rigidux, Wt/Zd. ; C. hireinua, Lag. 
£i»cRAVti«a.~Bot. Mag. t. 3302. 

SpxciriL CRAAACTta. — Sub-pubeiccnt. Lower IcaYca elongated, 


lanceolate, ftem-claapiog, reticulated ; oppor leave* ovate-tcumtnate, 
eieveo-nervcd : both kind* fdnuately fpiuoui. Involucre, with a 
leafy biuc. Scale* ovate, outer on«« tpinouiiy dcotate ; inner onea 
ciliated. 


Description, Ac.— Tins very showy plant, though called a tree, is in fact a true poronnial. It is a handsome 
plant for a shrubbery, with large yellow flowexs and bright green leaves, both of which have an agreeable but 
musky smell. The flower continues in perfection to the latter end of November. The species is a native 
of Spain, whence it was introduced in 1 731 ; and it will stand out in most English winters, only requiring 
protection in very severe frost. 
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GENUS XXXVIL 

SERRATULA, Dec. THE SAW-WORT. 

tin. SysU SYN6ENESIA P0LY6AMIA .SQUALIS. 

Ornkric Cbaracter.— Involucre imbricate, scales unarmed. Receptacles bristly or chaffy. Pappus hairy, persistent. Hairs rigid, unequal. 

Dbscription, &o.— -The plants belonging to this genus all bear considerable resemblance to the thistle, but 
they are easily distinguished by the scales of the involucre not being spiny. The genus takes its name from the 
leaves being supposed to bear some resemblance to a saw, but the resemblance is not very striking. Only a few 
of the species are ornamental. 


1.— SERRATULA QUINQUEFOLIA, Dec, THE FIVE-LEAVED SERRATULA. 

£NGiuviNG..i»Bot. Mag. 1871. 

Sprtikic Characteh. —Leaves serrated, impan.pinnatc ; peduudea one-flowered. Scales of the involucre elongated, and coloured. 

Description, &c, — A pretty little plant, resembling in habit and appearance the common saw-wort of the 
English woods. The flowers are pink, with bright-blue anthers and pink stigmas. The plant is quite hardy, and 
flowers in August. It is propagated by seeds or dividing the roots ; and it will grow well under the shade of other 
trees. It is a native of the North of Persia, whence it was introduced in 1824. It takes its name of Quinquefolia, 
from its leaves consisting of two pair of leaves and one odd one, which last is generally much larger than the others* 


2.- SERRATHLA ALATA, Willd, 

SvNOKYMEs.— Carduu* alatun, Z). Don ; Jurinea alata, Dec. 
Kngeaving.— .Sweet’s Brit. Flow. Gard., t. I (13. 

SpELiric GiUKACTfu. — Leaves oiuire, tomeutose buueath, subden- 


THE WINGED SAW-WORT 

tate, radical leaves cordate, petiolate; stem-leaves lanceolate, deruncrit. 
Head of flowers corymbose, paniculate. Involucre globose. Scales 
lauceolate, rough. 


Description, &c. — Tliis species is a biennial : the stem grows about two feet high, and is much branched ; 
the branches arc furrowed, and more or less tomentose. The leaves are also densely clothed with a close white 
tormen^um ; the whole plant smells like musk. The flowers are numerous, and of a light reddish -purple. The 
[>iant is a native of Nepaul, whence it was introduced in 1812. It requires tlie usual treatment of biennials, 
and will succeed well in the common garden soil, in any clear open situation. 


3..^ERRATULA SIMPLEX, Sms. THE ONE-FLOWERED SAW-WORT. 

SvwojrviiEi.— Scrmtula blmda. S. cyanoides, Gmrt. ; Car- i Spfcipic CiiARArTER.— Leaves pinnatifld ; lobes distant from ea<li 

duus mollis, Willd.; Cirsium molle, Scop. other, and not tou''hing, but spreading widely ; stem simple, one- 

Engravinu Hot. Mag. t. 2482. | floweied. involurre globose, rougL Seeds four-sided, warty. 

Description, dec. — This plant, like the last, has a strong smell of musk. It is a hardy jierennial, of no great 
beauty, from its single-flowered stem, which gives it a naked appearance. A native of Austria and Camiola, 
but also found near Mount Caucasus, whence it was sent to England in 1817. It will grow in any common 
garden soil, and in almost any situation. 
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GENUS XXXVIII. 

CHiETANTHERA, Dec. THE CH-ETANTHERA. 

Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA SUPERFLU A. 

OpNEaic Character.— Inrolucro imbricate. Receptacle flat, amootli. Plowera of the disk hermaphrodite, tubular, bilabiate ; lips nearly equal. 

Flowers of the ray numerous, feminine ; exterior hp l^lato, trUlentate, Seeds linear, oblong, tbur-iidcd. Pappus hairy, persistent, 
covered with a silky down beneath; inner lip slender, bidentate. 

Description, &c — This genus is one of those called by modern botanists Ldbuitifolia^ booanso each of the 
florets has two distinct lips, which are generally differently shaped. The name Chcetanthera signifies a bristly 
anther, and refers to the anthers of the flowers, which have the appearance of bristles. Some of the species of 
the genus are annuals, and they are all natives of Chili. 


1.— CH^TANTHERA SERRATA, D, Don, THE SERRATED-LEAVED CHiETANTHERA. 


SvRONTMEs.— ChjctanthecxChilentis, Dec . ; C. spatulata, Poepptg ; 
Perdirum Chilense, Willd, ; Proseha serrata, Don. 

KTiGRAViRCri.— Brit Pi. Card., 2d scries, t. 214 ; and our ^.4 in 
Pi. 59. 


SrKCiric ('najuctrr. — Loaves linear, somewhat wedge-ahaped, sor- 
mted at the apex. Scales of the involucre lanceolate, murronatc. 
Pappus Homcwhal bristly. 


Description, See , — ^This very pretty little plant is an evergreen, growing in low tufts, with large goldt*?! 
yellow flowers ; the steins, when old, become somewhat shrubby at the base. It is a native of Chili, whence it 
was introduced in 1835 ; and though it grows readily in any sandy soil, it is easily killed by wot. 


GExVITS XXXIX. 

CHAPTALIA, iWi. THE CIIAJ^TALIA. 

lAn, Syst, SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA NECESSARIA. 

GcRrRic CBARAcmt. — Rocqitacle naked. Pappus simple, Flowers of the ray in two irregular scries, feminine ; flowers of ihr d>sk msseulinc, 

bilabiate. 

Description, &c. — There is only one species of Utis genus, which was named in honour of Monsieur Cliaptal, 
a French botanist. 


L— CHAPTALIA TOMENTOSA, Purtih. THE WOOLLY-LEAVEi) CHAPTALIA. 


SvhOKVMFH.— C. integnfoha. Vent. ; Tussilago iDtegnfdia, Mtchjr. i 
iVrdirium semifloscukrc, ^Vali, 

ENOR4viHc].~..Bot. Mag. t. 2257, 


Brcaric Chahactrr.— -Leaves obovatc-obloug, revorscdlv denuir , 
upper surfaces covered with a thick Wfiol, and under surface with a 
silvery tumontum. blower naked. 


Description, &c. — Tliis little plant at first sight has almost the appearance of some kind of daisy, as it has 
no stem but the flower-scapes, which rise from a tuft of leaves, as in that flower. The loaves themselves ore 
peculiar ; they are toothed, but with the teeth the reverse way, that is, directed downwards towards the footstalk 
of the leaf. The upper surface of the leaf is green, but covered with a thick wool ; and the under surface is pale 
and covered with a dense, white, silky pu!K*fioence. The flowers are white, with a yellow disk, but they never 
oi)en fully, and are what botanists call nodding, that is, slightly bent downwards from the stalk. The plant is 
a hardy perennial, a native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1800 ; and it only requires the 
common culture of garden flowers. 
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GENUS XL. 

MOSCHARIA, Dec. THE MOSCHARIA. 

Lin. SytU SYN6ENES1A J^OUALIS. 

Oenceic Chaiucter. — Involucre fivo-cloft. Recoptaclo chaffy, j the base. Flowers hermaphrodite, bilabiate, equal. Pappus chaffj , 
chaff irregfularly formed, the outer row hood-shaped, and gibbous at | very short in many parts. 

Description, &c. — This plant was named Moscharia by the late Professor De Candolle, from its strong 
musky smell. There is only one species. 


1. -.moscharia IMNNATIFIDA, Dec. THE PINNATIFID-LEAVED MOSCHARIA. 

SyMOKYME. — Oastrocarpha runcinata, /). Don. upper ones stom-clasping. Sklents lanceolate, mucronate, undulate, 

Eegrayimg. — S weet’s Brit. Fiowci Clardcu, t. 229. and acutely dentate. Flowcis petiunculate, and m diffuse pamcles. 

SpfGcmc Craractfh. — Leaves alternate, runcinatel} pinnalifid, 

Description, &c. — This plant, though called an annual in SweeCs Brit. Flo'tt. Gar^^m^ is in fact a biennial, 
as it does not flower till the second year, unless raised in heat. It is a native of Chili, whence it was introduced 
in 1820. The flowers are white, and the whole plant has a strong musky smell. It is more singular than 
beautiful, yet it is more frequently grown tlian some other species which appear much more worthy of cultivation. 


GENUS XLL 

CATANANCHE, Lin. THE CATANANCHE. 

Lm. Syst. SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA .EQUALIS. 

GrjUFRir (/HAKACTFR.— Rfcoptac It* chaffy. Involucre imbricate. Pappus bnstlj. each caljx having five bristles. 

Description, — There are only two species in this genus, one an annual with yellow flowers, the other 
with blue flowers, and a perennial. The word Catananchc means a strong stimulant, and relates to the suppo«^i*d 
medicinal virtues of the plant. 

1 —CATANANCHE CxERULEA, Lin. THE BLUE ( ATANANCHE. 

SynonYUL.^C.chonMh.Jiauh » Spicimc Chak.ctkk. - S<>^cs of the involucre inienur, ovate. 

Kii&iuvfNOM.“~Bot. Muf;. t. 29a t and our ^ FI* Howcis blue. 

Desokhtion, &<••— This very lioantiful plant is a native of the South of France, where it grows on hills 
among pieces of loose rock and stones, from which it appears scarcely possible for it to obtain sufficient 
nourishment. It is a true perennial, and quite hardy, so long as it is grown in dry soil ; but it is easily killed 
by wet Tlio flowers aiipear in July, and continue till Octolwr. It is generally propagated by seeds, which 
should bo sown in spring, and transplanted the following autumn to the border where the plants are to flower. 
This is said to be the lH>st mode of culture ; os though the plants rai-cd from seeds sown in autumn as soon 
as the seeds are ripe, will flower sooner, they aw so much ii.jun>d by having to pass the winter while 
in a eomparatively feeble state, as rawly to moke good plants. After Uie flrst transplanting, the planto should 
not be taken up, as they are always injured by removal ; and, indeed, some florists carry this feeling so far as to 
sow the seeds in the place whew they wish the plant to remain. It must be observed, that though this species 
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should always be planted in a dry soil, and should be kept as dry as possible daring winter, it requires abundance 
of water when it is about to flower. It was introduced before 1640 ; and consequently it has been a common 
garden flower in this country above two hundred years. 


GENUS XLII. 

UROSPERMUM, Scop. THE SHEEPS BEARD. 

Lin. Syai. SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA AiQUALIS. 

OeNKfuc Chaiucter. — Receptacle nnked. Pappus feathery, stalked. Involucre of the calyx eighuparted, glabrous. 

Description, &c. — This genus is very nearly allied to Tragopogon, the GoatVbeard ; but it has been 
separated on account of the involucre being tubular at the base. The botanic name is derived from two Greek 
words, signifying a shoal of seeds. There is only one perennial species. 


l.-UROSPERMUM DALECHAMPIl, Scop. THE GREAT-FLOWERED HHEEFS BEARD. 

.StNOKYMES. — Auopogon Dalechatnpu, Willd, ; Tragopogon Dale- Spfcific CnARACTER. — Involucre pnhcFcent, unarmed. Ijeave# p»n- 

chatnpiu Lin. ; T. verticillatum, Lam natifidly runcinaic. 

Enoravino. — Bot. Mag. t. 1623. 

Description, drc. — A coarse-growing plant, with a large head of pale yellow florets, which arc purple on the 
back. The leaves are large, and somewhat coarse, with very strongly-marked veins. It is a hardy perennial, a 
native of Spain and the southern part of France, whence it was introduced before 1739. It is now very seldom 
seen in gardens. 


GENUS XLIII. 

SCORZONERA, Lin. THE VII>EirS GRASS. 

Lm. Syat. SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA J^QUALIS. 

Gfreric Character. — Receptacle naked. Pappus feathery, with a short stalk. Involucre imbricated. Scales rough at the margin. 

Description, &c. — ^The common Scorzonera, or Viper’s Grass, (*V. hiiqHtmm.) is a weU-known plant in 
Spain, where it is considered as a sure remedy against the bite of a viper ; the name Scorzonera signifying 
literally Viper Grass. The roots of the common species are frequently cooked and sent to table ; and its flowers 
are yellow, but not ornamental. Host of the other species have yellow flowers, but some are purple or 
rose-coloured. Only one kind is worth growing in flower-gardens. 


1— SCORZONERA PURPUREA, Lin. THE PURPLE VIPKR-GRASS. 

Emorafiroi. — Bot. Mag. i. 22S4 ; and our fig, 1 in PI. 59. 

Rnciric Cbaractkr. — Loaves linear, subulato, channelled, or triangular. Stem branched. Peduncles cylindrical. 

Description, &c, — ^The large-flowered variety of this very handsome plant is well deserving of cnltivatiou 
in any garden. It b quite hardy, and produces its very showy lilac flowers in May. It is a native of Austria, 
whence it was introdneed in 1769. 
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GENUS XLIV. 

LACTUCA, Lin. THE LETTUCE. 

Lin. SytL SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA 

Gkhbiiic Chaeictkr.— Rereptacio uearl} naked. Involucre imbricate. Scales with margin. Pappus simple, stipitate. Seeds smooth. 

Description, &c. — My readers will, perhaps, be surprised at my introducing the Lettuce in my series of 
ornamental plants ; but I think the flowers of one of the species so pretty, and the leaves so unlike those of the 
common garden Lettuce, that it appears to me worth cultivation. The word Lactuca is derived from Lac 
(milk), in allusion to the milky juice which is abundant in all species. 


1.— LACTUCA PERENNIS, Lin. THE PERENNIAL LETTUCE. 

Synonymfh,-— Chondrilla cseuiloa, liauh. ; C. altera, Dodd Spbcific Characteb.,— All tho leaves pinnatifid. Segments linear, 

Engravings —Bot. Mag. t. 21. '10; and owr fig. 2, in PI. .50. occasionally dentate. Flowers in corymbose panicles. 

Description, &:c. — This species, though a native of the southern parts of Europe, is quite hardy in British 
gardens, in a dry calcareous soil. It flowers from June to August, and its flowers, which are light purple, 
with a white ccptre, have a gay and brilliant appearance. It was introduced before 1596. 


GENUS XLV. 

PRENANTIIES, Lin. THE PRENANTHES. 

Ltn. Sya. SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA .EQUALTS. 

^irKFRic rHARArTFR.-^Receptoclo naked. Involucre cal} x-like. Seeds cylindrical, striated, truncate m the upper parts. Pappus simple, 

sessile. 

Description, &c. — The genus Prenanthes was founded by Linuseus, but the species it contained have been 
since nearly all distributed among other genera. They are rather pretty, and one is well deserving of cultivation. 
The word Prenanthes is derived from two Greek words, signifying a drooping flower. All the species are liardy. 

l.-PRENANTHES ALBA, lAn. THE WHITE PRENANTHES. 

SvNONVHM.— P. Buavis, Sal. : Narbalus suavis, Dec. ; N. albus, Srecinc Chaiucter.— F lowers numerous, subumbollate. Leaves. 
Hook ; Harimljrc alba, D. Don j angular, dentate. 

Knor^vingh.— H ot. Mag. t. 107.^; and our fig. J5, lu PI. .5‘>. 

Description, Sec. — This very pretty plant, though now so seldom grown, is well deserving of cultivation. 
It is a native of North America, and, consequently, quite hardy in British gardens, where it will grow from 
three to six feet high in any common garden soil. The stems are generally purplish ; the involucres are of a 
dark purple ; and the flowers milk-white. The anthers are a brownish yellow, and the stigmas, which project 
a long way beyond tho flower, are green. The flowers are sweet-scented ; but the whole plant abounds in a 
milky juice, that is so intensely bitter, that, in Georgia, where the plant grows wild, it is called the Gall-of-the- 
earth. The American Indians use it as a remedy for the bite of venomous serpents. It was introduced in 1776> 
and it is propagated either by seeds or by dividing the roots. It flowers in July and August. 


VOL. n. 


G 
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P. ALT18SIMA, WiUtL 

This was the first species of the genus that was introduced, as it was sent from N. America to England in 
1606. It is a very tall-growing plant, and the flowers are yellow. 

P. SERPENTARIA, Lin. 

The flowers are of a dark purple, and they do not appear till September, remaining on till they ore killed 
by frost. This is also a native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1823. 

P. RUBICUNDA 

The flowers are white, and the involucres rose-colour. A native of Carolina, and also introduced in 1823. 

P. PURPUREA, Wiild. 

A native of Germany, with dark purple flowers ; introduced in 1658. 

P. HISPIDEA, SaL 

A native of Siberia, with yellow flowers ; introduced in 1823. This species flowers in June. 

P. DIVERSIPOLIA, Sal. 

This species has also yellow flowers, and is a native of Siberia ; but it is a biennial. It was introduced 

in 1827. 


GENUS XLVI. 

LASIOPUS, D. Don. THE LASIOPUS. 

Ltn. Sysl. SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA ^.QUALIS 

GsNnic CH4JucTi3i.-->Seedf compretsed, flat, tuberclod, and rough I lated. Pappus m soveral rows. Involucre imbricated m several icncs. 
at the matgin, with a short beak at the apex. Disc dilated, oibicu^ I Rachis entirely surrounded by bracts. 

Descriptiok, Ac.— There is only one .«pecies in this genus, and it is a plant so much resembling the com- 
mon Dandelion, that it would not have been worth mentioning, had it not been interesting in a botanical point 
of view. The name Lasiopus means hairy-footed, and alludes to the peduncles of the flowers. 


1.— LASIOPUS SONCHUS, D. Don. THE SOW-THISTLE-LIKE LASIOPUS. 

Ehoiuviiio.'— Sweet's Bnt. Flow. Gard. 2 Sciics, t. 34 <5, 

Snciric CBAEacTKE.*— Leaves runcinate. Stems simple, naked, ono>flowcred. Flower-heads oval. Pappus white. 
Dbscriptiok, Ac.— a hardy perennial. A native of Armenix^ whence it was introduced in 1835. It is 
quite hardy, and has a cheerful appearance from its bright yellow flowers, though it is too much like the common 
British weed to render it deserving of cultivation. 


GENUS XLVII. 

TROXIMON, Pursh. THE TROXIMON, 

Ltfi. Ssfit SYNGENESIA AEQUALia 

OfHSKic CasascriE.*— Involaere double, extenor loosely imbn- atteoumted towards the beak. Pappus hairy towards tho beak in 
cated with ovate laoceolato scales ; inner with ten or twelve closely soversl senes, 
packed scales. Receptacles flat, somewhat honey-combed, and oblong, 

DBscBiPTioif, &c. — ^Tbe word Troximon signifies eatable. There are two q)eoiee in tho genus, both natives 
of North America 
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1.— TROXIMON GLAUCUM, Purtk. THE GLAUCOUS-LEAVED TROXIMON. 

ENGBAV]VQfl.-^Boi;« Mag. t. 3462. 

Specific Chaiuctfii. — Tjeavo* lanceolate, attenuated towards the lower put, slightly dentated. Flowers Urge ; corolla hsiry at the mouth. 

Description, &c. — There are two plants figured in the Botanical Magazine under the name of Troximon 
glaucnm^ but which are so different firom each other as to agree only in the circumstance of both having glaucous 
leaves* Thus the name of glaucum will apply to both ; but it appears now decided that the plant with the 
largest flowers shall be called T. glaucum^ and the other T. cuspidoUum^ though the leaves of the second species 
are more glaucous than the first* T, glaucum is then a strong-growing plant, with numerous radical leaves, 
eight or ten inches long, and no proper stem. Numerous flower- scapes, however, rise from the radical leaves, 
each bearing a large bright yellow flower. The involucre consists of numerous scales, the outer ones of which 
are thickly covered with white woolly hairs. The whole plant abounds in milky juice. The root is fleshy, 
sending out numerous runners, by which the plant is rapidly increased. It is a native of the Rocky Mountains, 
in N. America, whence it was introduced from seeds gathered by Mr, Drummond, who accompanied Sir John 
Franklin’s land expedition in search of the North-west Passage. 


2.— TROXIMON CUSPIDATUM, Pur^h. THE CUSPIDATE TROXIMON. 

Sykowymm. — T. glaucum, T. marginatum, Specific Characteh.— Scape, one-flowered. Outer scales of the 

Knoiuyiiio8. — But. Mag. t. 1667. ioYoIucre cuspidate. Leaves, liuear, entire, and very glaucous. 

Description, &c. — This plant is very different from the preceding species ; as, instead of the root-leaves 
forming a sort of tuft, they stand erect, and partially sheath the flower-scape. The leaves themselves are 
extremely glaucous, with a very broad white mid-rib, which is prominent on the upper side ; and they are 
slightly tinged with pink below. The outer scales of the involucre are few ; they are a deep purple, and in shape 
resemble the cusps of a Gothic window. The flowers are a bright yellow, and the anthers are dark orange. The 
plant is a native of the banks of the Missouri, in North America, and was introduced in 1811. It flowers 
in Mav. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
CAMPANULACE^. 


riuHACTFR or THE Order. — CulyT superior, usually five-lobed, 
penuhtent. Corolla monopctalous^ inserted into the top of the calyx, 
usually five-lobcd, withering on the fruU, regular lestivation vnlvate. 
Stamens inserted into the calyx allcrnately with the lobes of the 
corolla, to which they are equal in number. Anthers two-celled, 
distinct. Pollen spherical. Ovary inferior, with two or more poly- 


spermous cells opposite the stamens, or with at many lobes as there 
are cells. Fruit dry, crowned by the withered calyx and corolla, 
dehiscing by lateral irregular apertures or by valves at the apex, always 
liicuhcidal. Seeds numerous, attached to a placenta m the axis ; 
embryo straight, in the axis fleshy albumen ; radicle inferior.— 
{Lindley.) 


DitacRiPTioif , &o. — There are about twenty-one genera comprised in this order, the greater part of which are 
herbaceous plants, and the rest under-shrubs ; they all abound in a white mUky juice; and about half of them 
are hardy. The leaves are generally alternate, without stipules. The flowers are usuaUy blue or white, and 
very rarely yellow. The name of Campanulacem is taken from the genus Campanula, the flowers of which arc 
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belUshaped, Campanula aignifying a little bell. The plants belonging to tliis order are nearly allied to Compo- 
site, many genera of which have also a milky juice ; but the Campanulaoee are distinguished by their anthers 
being ; and their fruit many-seeded. They have also always a number of short stiff hairs on the style, to 
collect the pollen from the anthers, which burst before the stigma is ready to receive it, and even while the flower 
is yet in the bud. Hairs of a similar nature are found in some few of the Composites, but then the anthers are 
always combined into a tube. The milky juice of the Campanulaceae is also rather acrid, and the leaves of the 
plants are not fleshy ; whereas when the Composite have milky juice it has stupefying qualities, and the leaves 
which contain it are succulent. None of the Campanulacete are of much use ; though some few, such as the 
Rampion, are occasionally eaten. The flowers of all, however, are highly ornamental, and they are well 
deserv^ing of cultivation in every gardeu. By far the greater part of the species are natives of the temperate 
regions of Asia, Europe, and North America ; tliough some are natives of the Cape of Good Hope, and a few 
are found within the tropics. 


GENUS I. 

JASIONE, Lin. SHEEP SCABIOUS. 

Lin, Syit. PENTAXDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gsmbeic CBAftACTBR.— Gdyafivo-cleft. Corolla deeply fiv«*fMrted ; disposed in ten rows ; sugnias tHo. short. Capsule two-celled, ipiie- 

segments linear, lanceolate. Stamens hvo, with slender filameuts, and roid ur ovoid, dehiscing by a broad hole at top, with very short valves, 

with the anthers combined into a tube at the base; pollen blue or | Seeds small, ovoid, shining.— .(7. Don, 
purplish. Style pilose from the middle to the apex ; the pili, or hair, 

Description, &c. — The genus Jasione seems rather to belong to Compositie than to Campanulaceic, as its 
flowers are in heads and its anthers are united. There is, however, the important difference that the seed- 
vessels are many-seeded, whereas those of the Comj>osiUe have only one seed in each, which adheres to its 
covering, and is of the kind called an achenium. The flower-hetids of the Jasione have also distinct bracts, 
instead of being furnished witli an involucre of many bracts grown together ; and the style is covered with hairs 
to collect the pollen from the anthers, as in the other genera of the order. The name of Jasione was used by 
Tlieophrastus, but its meaning is not known. 


1.— jasione PF:RENNIS, Lam, THE PERENNIAL SHEEP SCABIOUS. 

S\ WOK Y 11 * 11 .— J. monUna var. WUUi, ; J. Icvii, Lam, uftc CuARterKo , — Stcnit emet, vimph*. Ixuivc* rattier hiurt . 

Eno&avikgs. — R ot. Reg. t. 505 ; Ibit. M.ig. t. 2198 ; But. Cab, t. radical onrg obovate ; caulme ouct obloug-bnear, flat ; pcdnucicn riuknd ; 

923 ; *ud our /ip, 1 , in PL (10. , braett, piloee intidc. 

Description, &c. — A very showy handsome plant, with much larger heads of flowers than the common 
Sheep Scabious, and the flower of a deeper blue. The leaves arc strictly linear, that is, they are neither ta|>ering 
at the points, nor waved nor curled at the edge. The species is a native of the South of France, whence it was 
introduced in 17 ^ 7 * It should be grown in a warm dry border, open to the south. It is a most abundant 
flowerer, and the flowers last nearly all the summer. 

There are two or three other perennial species ; but tiiey appear very closely to resemble tlie above. Tlie 
common English Sheep Scabious is an annual. 
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GENUS II. 

PHYTEUMA, Lin. THE RAMPION. 

Lin.Syiit.- PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Oenfrio Charactrr. — Calyx five^cleft. C<irolla five-parted ; aeg- diah. Style filiform, pilose. Ovarium inferior, two or three-eelled. 
menu cohering together a long time, and in one species always. Sta- j Capsule dehiscing laterally by two or three valves at the base or middle 
mens five, alternating with the lobes of the corolla; filaments long, 1 part. Seeds ovoid, sometimes a little compressed, usually shining, 
filiform, broadest at the base; anthers free, pollen violaceous or red- ^ 

Descriptiov, &c. — Tliere aro numerous species in this genus, all perennials, but, generally speaking, they 
have so great a family likeness to each other that a few will suffice to give a general idea of all the rest. The 
name of Phyteuma was used by Dioscorides, but its meaning is not known. 


1.— P|1YTEUMA CORDATA, VilL THE HEART-LEAVED PHYTEUMA, OR HORNED RAMPION. 

SvNORYMFti. — P. comosiim, Don* ; P. brevifolium, SchU. sub-globose, very short. Radical leaves oblong, cordate, crenate ; stem 

Engraving — Hot. Mag. t. 1406. leaves half clasping the stem. Stigmata three-cleft. 

Specific Cuauacier — Hrocts cordate-acuminate. Head of flower 

Description, &c. — This very curious head of flowers looks at a little distance almost like a gigantic specimen 
of Clover. The species is a native of Mount Caucasus, whence it was introduced about 1810. It is (|uite hardy, 
and it is propagated either by seeds or dividing the root. 


2 .— PHYTEUMA SCHEUCHZERl, mild. THE SWISS RAMPION. 


SvHoNNMBs. — P. ovAium, Lam.; P. corniculaium. Claim.; 
Ranunculus alpiuns, Schenchg. 

Knoravikg. — Ihit. Mag. 1797. 

Spiciik C'iiaractfr. — Radical leaves petiolato, ovate-lauccolate, 


bluniU benated ; lower cauline ones linear, lanceolate, acutely seriated . 
u]i|Hr ones linear, nearly entire of flowers. Heads, spherical ; bracts 
veiy long, refiexed. 


I)escrii»tion, &c.— This species bears some resemblance to the last, as tbo flowers are still in round heads, 
but the heads are more spreading, and not so decidedly hom-shapetl. The stems are erect, and grow about a foot 
and a half high ; the leaves are long and narrowed at both extremities. It is a native of Switzerland, whence it 
was introduced in 1813, and it flowers in May and June. It will grow in any soil and situation, and it may be 
propagated cither by seeds or dividing the root. 


a— PHYTEUMA SCOKZONERIFOLIUM, VilL THE SCORZONERA-LEAVED RAMPION. 

Enoratinqe. — Bot. Mng. 2271 ; ami oui Jtj/, JJ, ni PI, 60. I late, ovate-cordute, or o\'ate; caulme leaves linear-lanceolate, spike 

Specific Cmaraci»k. — Leaves of various loims ; i-adical ones petio- | ovale ; bractea* reflexed, linear, glabrous. 

Description, See . — An elegant plant, with a long spike of loose dark purple flowers, with dark orange or 
reddish-purple stamens. The stem is erect and slender, and the leaves are very long and narrow, and they are 
sharply toothed. The spike of flowers is cylindrical, and very handsome, from the colour of the flowers and the 
elegance of their long club-shaped stigmas. There is a variety with white flowers. It is a native of the Alps of 
Dauphinfe, whence it was introduced in 1817- It is quite hardy, and will grow in any soil or situation that 
is not too rich. 
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4^PHYTEUMA B ETON I C-ffi FOLIUM, m. THE BETONY-LEAVED RAMPION. 

Engratiho. — B ot. Mag. t. 2066. | lerrulated ; luperior ones linearolanoeolate, netrly entire | ipilcei 

SpBciric CHAfucTKit. — Lower leaves oblong-aeumiuated, simply | ovoid, almost bractless. Stigmas, three. 

Description, &c. — A Tery curious-looking plant, not nearly so handsome as the last, but more singular- 
looking, from the petals of the flowers curling up and leaving the projecting stigmas. It is also a native of the 
mountains of Dauphin^, whence it was introduced in 1816. It flowers from June to August. It will grow in 
any common garden-soil or situation. 

6.— PHYTEUMA STRIATA, Lin, THE UPRIGHT RAMPION. 

SvNOKVMSs.— P. Limoniifoliam, G.Doft.,* P.stylosum, iVcAran/r.; SpKctPic Charactbii.— S tem branched. Radical leaves on long 

P. virgatnm, Lod. petioles, quite glabrous, lanceolate, a little toothed. Spikes long, in- 

Engravings.— B ot. Mag. t. 2145 ; Bot. Cab. 1667. Urrupted. Calyx glabrous. Capsules ovoid, glabrous. 

Description, Sec — An elegant little plant, with large pale blue flowers, very widely apart. It is a native 

of the Levant. It is quite hardy, and appears to have been introduced about 1818. 

6— PHYTEUMA CAMPANULOIDES, Sims, THE CAMPANULA-LIKE RAMPION. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 1015. broad, bcsaile ; upper ones lanceolate and somewhat serrated, pubescent 

Specific Character. — Stem, simple, erect. Flowers in threes, in beneath, 
long compound racemes. Leaves ovate, bluntiah, crenated ; middle ones 

Description, &c. — T his is the handsomest of all the species, as its dark purple flowers are produced alternately, 

in clusters of three each, in a long spike (or rather in a close raceme, as the flowers have footstalks, though very 

short ones). The leaves are small, and not very handsome. The species is quite hardy, and flowers in July and 

August ; it may be propagated by dividing the roots, and it will grow in any common garden soil. It is a native 

of Mount Caucasus, and was introduced in 1804. 

7.— PHYTEUMA SPICATUM, Wi/id, THE SPIKED RA.MPION. 

Stnonyme.— R apunculua ipicAtub, Aft//. acute, bisernited ; upjter ones ovate- Uncoolxto. Spikes cylindncRl, 

Engraving. — B ot. Mag. t, 2347. I elongated. Bracts Unear-subulato, glabrous ; stigma iwo-cloB. 

Spkcific Character.— L ower leaves on long petioles, cordate-ovate, j 

Description, Sec, — The flowers of this species have no beauty to recommend them, as they arc of a dirty 
yellowish white ; but it is said that there is a variety which has a blue tint. The species is a native of Middle 
Europe, and it was introduced in 1812. It is quite hardy, and only requires the common garden culture. 

GENUS III. 

PETROMARULA, Pers. THE CANDIOT RAMPION. 

Lin, Syst, PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Calyx five-clefu Corolla five-parted. Sta- 1 at the base, longer than the aothert. Stylo gUbroui. Stigma capitate, 
mens five, alternating with the lobes of the corolla. FilamenU dilated 1 fleshy, and hairy. Ovary three-cclled, inferior ; capoulo erect. 

Description, Sic , — There is only one species of this genus, which takes its name firom two Ghreek wordSi 
signifying the Herb of the Rock, from the plant in its native state always growing on rocks or mountains. It 
was formerly included in the genus Phyteuma ; but it has been separated on account of its fleshy, oapHate 
stigma and more deeply-lobed leaves. 
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J.—PBTROMARULA PINNATA, Fers. THE WINGED CANDIOT RAMPION. 

SntoMvim. — Pbyteunm ponata, Linn, ; Rapuncului creticue, fig, 4, m Plate 60. 

Bank, SpEanc CHAiucTBa. — Radical leaves petiolate, ovate, aeate, petio- 

EMoiiAViNoa* — Swt. Bnt. Flow. Card. 2d lenea, t. 224 ; and our lated, margiuate, and lobate Flowen lu lax racemea, pedicellate. 

Description, &c. — ^This species grows in tufts on the rocky shores of Candia, (the ancient Crete,) and also on 
some mountains in Italy. It was first introduced in 1640, but appears to haye been lost, and again introduced 
several times ; and still it is seldom seen in collections, from tho great difficulty which attends its culture. It 
grows well in the open ground, if planted in May, in a rich loamy soil, sending up forty or fifty stems, and 
blossoming in August, but requires protection during winter ; and it is very difficult to propagate, as the roots 
ore fleshy, and so full of milky juice as to bleed exceedingly when divided ; and the seeds are generally abortive, 
unless care be taken to apply the pollen to the stigma. 

GENUS IV. 

MICHAUXIA, Lin. THE PERSIAN BELL-FLOWER. 

Lin, Sy$i. OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gpkfbic Charactfe.'— C alvx eight or ten -cleft, having the reecs«€» Ovary inferior, eight-celled ; cells oppoHiio the calycine lobes. Cap- 
1 overetl by appendages. Corolla eight or ten-parted, rotate. Sutnens sule drooping, eight or ten valved, dehiscing at tho base. Seeds 
eight or ten, fiet. Filaments very broad, membranous, approximate numerous, ovate, lusty, inserted in fleshy receptacles, which are 
at the base * Anthers jelloiA, cuspidate at the apex. St^le (overed situated at the inner angles of the cells, 
by hairs, which aic disposed in sixteen rows Stigmas eight, filiform. 

Description, &o. — T here are only two species of this genus, both of which are biennials, and natives of tlie 
East, with very singular flowers and lyrate leaves. Their unpronounceable generic name was given them in 
honour of the celebrated Michaux, botanist to Louis XVI. of France. Notwithstanding the difficulty of 
pronouncing this name, it is perhaps less objectionable than many of those given to plants in honour of persons , 
as Michaux was really a groat botanist, who not only immortalised himself by his work on the Trees of America, 
but actually discovered the genus which has been named after him. 

1. MICHAUXIA CAMPANULOIDES, Lherit. THE CAMPANULAR-LIKE MICHAUXIA, OR LYRATE- 

LEAVED CAMPANULA. 

SVHONVKM— M. .tngo», Pert . Campanula lynefoba, Sai. ; Sewiric CnaRacTER — Stem pilow , radical leave, lanceolate, irrc- 
Mindiimi rhaua, Adan. ; Medium diOKondc, Ranvo gularly lobed , petiole, margmate, lobed, M>pendag<>» of the amu.e. 

Ehoratino. — Bot. Mag. t. 219 , and our Ap. 2, in PI. 60 of tho calyv .horter than the lobe.. 

Description, &c.— This very singular plant, when the flowers are in the bud, bears a close resemblance to 
the Campanula ; but when the flowers open, the corolla divides into eight petals, which curl back, and show the 
broad filaments growing close together at the base. The anthers are yellow, and the stigma is divided into eight 
lobes. There are aleo eight stamens, and the limb of tho calyx is divided into eight parts. The stems are red, 
and the flowers white, tinged with pink. Tlie leaves are large, and irregularly-lobed, with a very oonepicuoiis 
roid'rib ; and the root is fusiform, that is, shaped like a spindle. The plant grows about six feet high, and 
produces its numerous flowers in July and August. It was found near Aleppo, and on Mount Lebanon. It 
was introduced in 1787 ; and, though it was at first supposed to require a greenhouse, it is now found to be 
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quite hardy, except as regards ripening its seeds, which it very rarely does in any quantity. It is a biennial, 
the seeds of which should be sown in autumn, and the young plants suffered to remain in the seed-bed till May, 
when they should be removed to where they are to flower. 

2— MICHAUXIA UEVIGATA, VeuL THE SMOOTH MICHAUXIA. 

SvNONYMK.— dfcandna, item IcaYes laaiile, oblong, lower one* attonuatod at th« bate, upper 

Engraving Mag. t. 3128* ones cordate; the corolla, calyx, atament, and atigma are all in ten 

SpfciFir Character. — Stem very tall, glabroua, and ahiny ; parts each, 
leaves doubly dentate, hispid ; radical loaves ovate on long petioles ; 

Description, &c, — This plant is a perennial, with a branched fleshy root. The stem grows above eleven 
feet high, smooth, shining, upright, and perfectly straight. The leaves are sprinkled on both sides with harsh 
erect hairs, and the flowers are scattered nearly the whole length of the stem, expanding slowly and in succes- 
sion from below upwards. The flowers are wliite, and are divided into ten slender segments, about an inch 
long, which spread out instead of curving backwards. The authors are also very slender. The flow’Drs are not 
very ornamental, but they continue appearing nearly all the summer and autumn ; and the whole plant yields a 
large quantity of milky juice. The species is a native of Persia, and it was introduced in 1830. Tlie root 
appears quite hardy, but the stems are killed down to the ground every winter, generally before all the flower- 
buds are expanded. 


GENUS V. 

CANARINA, 3Iar/j/». THE CAN ARINA. 

Lm. Syst. HKXANDRIA MONOOYNIA. 

Generic Craractrr. — Calyx tiX’Cloft. CorolU «ix-lobed at the baae, glabions. St)lc tnclofed, hi9pui above, the hair* diiposed In 

apex, large, campanulate. Stamens six, free ; filamcDts thickest at the twelve rows. Stigmas six. Capsule six-celled, dehiscing at the apex. 

Description, &c. — The only spcKiies that has been introduced into England, being a native of the Canary 
Islands, the name of Canarina was given to the genus ; but this name is obviously a very bad one, as another 
species has been since found in Africa, and others may exist in different parts of the world. 


1.— CANARINA CAMPANULA, Lam, THE CANARY BELL-FLOWER. 

Synonykx.— Campanula cauanen«ui, Ltn, Stems aicoudiDg. licavrs hastateU subcordatc, irregulaily toothed. 

Engravings.- Hot. Mag, t. 444 ; Bol. Cab. t. 1378. Flowers solitary, termioatint; or nxiilnrt. 

Spwific Character. — Plant glauccsceut. Root tubrons, fusiform. 

Description, &c.— This very singular plant grows to the height of about six feet, with handnome leaves, the 
mid-ribs of which are slightly tinged with pink. Tlio flowers are of a pale yellowish-orange, tinged with red, 
and drooping. The plant is a native of the Canary Islands, whence it was introduced in 1096; but is now 
seldom grown, as it begins to flower in winter, and continues in blossom till March ; and thus it is generally 
killed if planted in the open air. It looks very well, however, if planted in the open ground of a conservatoiy, 
or in boxes protected by a verandah. It is rather difficult to propagate, as if its roots be broken or wounded in 
dividing them, the milky juice will flow plentifully, and this generally occasions them to rot. When planted in 
the open air, the soil should be a light sandy loam, mixed with a fourth part of lime-rubbish. When the plant 
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nas done dowering, the stems generally die down to the ground, and the plant remains in a dormant state all 
the summer ; but it should be still kept in a warm dry situation, so that the roots may be properly matured for 
the following year* It is very suitable for sheltered situations on the South and West coast. 


GENUS VI. 

ADENOPHORA, Alph. Dec. THE ADENOPHORA, OR SIBERIAN BELL-FLOWER. 


Lin. Syst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


Gbmiiuc GBAKACT£R.~-.Calyx five-cleft. Corolla campanulate or 
funncl-Bbapod, five-lobed at the apex, t^tamcna free. Filamenta erect, 
dilated, and ciliated at the buMC. Sule projecting; a long way beyond 


the corolla, hairy, haira disposed in ten rows ; lower part of the style 
smooth. Stigma three-lobed. Capsule three-cellod, opening on Uie 
side and base by thioo valves. Seeds ovate, very small and flat. 


Descripiion, &c.— The very elegant flowers that compose this genus are easily distinguished from the true 
Campanulas by their projecting style and their irregularly shaped leaves. The generic name is derived from two 
Greek words, signifying “ bearing glands,” in allusion to the stigma being clothed with glandular hairs while in 
its club-shape, in which it first appears though it becomes three-cleft when ripe. 


1.— ADENOPHORA INTERMEDIA, Sweet. 

SvNoNYMhti.— 'Catupunula intermedia, Ratm. et Schult. ; Cam- 
j»anula fityloru, Jlort. Par. 

Enoravinos. — Sweet’* Bnt. Flow. Card., 2d Senoa, t. lOB; and 
onrjifj. 1, in Plate 61. 


THE INTERMEDIATE ADENOPHORA. 

SrxciFic CuAJiACTra. — Radicle leaves petiolate, coidate, dentate. 
Stem loaves lanceolate, attenuated at the base, closely serrated ; lower 
ones on short petioles, clhptico-Iauceolate ; upper ones sessile, acumi- 
nate ; panicles of flowers naked, »t) le very long. 


Description, &c. — This very elegant plant produces several stems from the same root, which attain, when 
the plant is strong, the height of three feet ; the panicle of flowers is about a foot long ; the leaves are variable 
in form, but they are all smooth, and of a pale green ; the flowers are of a pale blue, small, and gracefully 
drooping, witli a style which is about twice the length of the corolla, being very smooth and slender at the base, 
and thickening upwards, whore it is densely covered with glandular hairs. The stigma is three- cleft, with the 
points bent back. This very elegant plant is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 1820; but 
notwithstanding it comes from so cold a country, it is sometimes injured by spring frosts ; it flowers in May. 
It is propagated by dividing the root, or by seeds. 


2.— ADENOPHORA VERTICTLLATA, FM. 

Synomymf*.— C ampanula verticillata, Pali. ; C.tctraphylla, Thunb. 
Enuhavihg..— Sweet’* Brit. Flow. Card., 2d Senes, 1(»0. 

SnciFic Characteju—- R adicle loaves petiolate, subrotuud, ovate. 


THE WHORL-LEAVED ADENOPHORA. 

serraU'd. Steui-leavcs nearly sessile, lanceolate, verticillate ; teeth of 
the calyx linear, acute. Corolla sub-tubular, only half the length of 
the st>le. 


Description, &c. — The flowers of this species are of the most beautiful ultramarine blue, and the flowers 
themselves are bell-shaped, almost tubular. The style projects, but it is not near so long as in the previous 
genus, and the flowers, though larger, not near so numerous ; the leaves are handsome, and vary in shape as in 
the previous genus. It is a native of Siberia, and was introduced in 1827. 


VOL. n. 
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3.— ADENOPHORA LILIFOLIA, Dec. THE LILY-LEAVED ADENOPHORA» 

Symot(ymb8.— A L. var. lUAveolenf. Btem.f A. L. hybnda catn- the name of A. euaveoJoDi. 
panulm lilifoUa, Ker , ; A.communi*, PwA. SpKciric Ciuiuct*h —Radicle leaves cordate, ovate. Stem-leavef 

BKoiuTiNos.--Dot. Reg. t. 236 ; and our fig. 3, Plate 61, tinder lanceolate, sharply serrated. Flowers in naked panicles. 

Description, &c.— This very handsome species has flowers not half as large as the last, but of a very delicate 
])ale blue. The style is about half as long again as the corolla, and tlie flowers are esctrcmoly sweet-scented. 
Like all the other species of Adenophora, though it is a native of Siberia, it is often killed by the spring frosts ; 
but it has been observed, that this only occurs when the plant is in a close, moist situation, as in its native 
c ountry it is only found on mountains. There are the same peculiarities in the projecting style, and variously- 
shaped leaves in this species as in the others. It was introduced from Siberia in 1784. 

4.— ADENOPHORA DENTK ULATA, FLch. THE TOOTHED ADENOPHORA. 

SvKONVw. — Campftoula tnctwpidau. j cordate, strongly serrated; panicle branched, leafy. Segoients of the 

ENGRATiNas. — Sweet’s Bnt. Flow. Gard., t. 116; and o\xr fig. 2, 1 cal>* orate, acuminate, sharply denticulate; style only just appearing 
Plate 61. I beyond the corolla. 

Sreciric CuAiurTER. — Stem erect ; leaves subovato ; root-leaves ‘ 

Description, Ac. — The flowers of this species are of a very dark blue, and the stylo is scarcely seen beyond 
the tubular part of the flower ; the panicle is branched, and furnished with numerous bracts. The specific name 
alludes to the segments of the calyx, which are sharply-toothed ; but tliey arc so small, that they would probably 
not be seen unless attention were directed to them. This species is also a native of Siberia, whence it was 
introduced in 1822 ; but like the others, it is very apt to be killed by the frosts in early ^ring. It blossoms in 
May, and appears quite hardy when planted in a dry, open situation ; it is rather diflficult to propagate, as the 
roots arc succulent, and apt to rot if injured in dividing them ; and, like all the other species of the genus, it 
ripens very few seeds, unless care be taken to fertilise the seed-vessel by toucliing the tip of the stigma with 
the pollen. _ 

5.— ADENOPHORA CORONOPIFOLIA, FUch. THE BUCK S-HORN ADENOPHORA. 

Synorymi;.— 'C ampanula coronopiffdia, li. ^ S, / laic. Panicle fuih-racemufe. Lube* of the caljx entire. Style 

Ergravirc. — S weet’8 BriL Flow, Gard., t. 104. inrludwl m the flower, 

Sprciric CnaRAcreR. — Stem-Icave« sub-lancoolate, roughly dcnticu- j 

Description, Ac. — This is a dwarf plant, stddom more than six inches high, with rather large purplish 
flowers, very much resembling those of some of the annual species of Campanula ; numerous stems rise from the 
same root, each of which bears several flowers. Tliis species is also a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced 
in 1822. It is quite hardy, and only requires a diy' situation. It is h^ss ornamental than any other genus of the 
species, but looks well on rockwork, for which it seems admirably adapted from its growing best in a situation 
that is dry. 

6.— ADENOPHORA CORONATA, Fi^ch. THE CROWNED ADENOPHORA. 

Byronymcs. — A. manupiflora, Dec.; Campanula corouaU, E'vr. ,* terrated ; ttem-leavea Ktule, lanceolate, linear, entire, rigid, brown, 
C. linephylla, PalL hardened, tubnloM), equal to aud incluiiug the dilated haae of the 

Kroiu VINOS.'— B ot. Reg. t. 149; and onr fig. 4, in Plate 61. ataiuerii. 

Spxcjfig CiLuuciviu — Radicle lea vet petiolate, cordate, donbly 

Description, Ac. — This is a very singular species of this genus. It grows from a foot to a foot and a half 
high, and has a rank, disagreeable smell. The flower is nearly globular, opening at the mouth, and with the 
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lobes curved back like some of the kinds of heath ; it, however, possesses the peculiarities of the genus. The 
style projects in the same manner, having at first a club-shaped appearance at the point, which afterwards 
divides into a three-cleft stigma, the lobes of which are recurved. The leaves vary very much in shape in the 
same manner, and when the flower is opened, a little cup is found inclosed within the dilated filaments of the 
stamens, surrounding the base of the style. In some of the species this organ is scarcely visible, but in the 
present is so conspicuous as to give rise to the specific name. This species, like the others, is a native of Siberia, 
whence it was introduced in 1815. It is hardier than most of the other kinds, and it does not flower till July. 

There are some other species of Adenophora, all of which have blue flowers, and are natives of Siberia ; but 
they are rarely seen in British gardens. 

GENUS VIL 

SYMPIIIANDRIA, Jlph. Dec. THE SYMPHIANDRIA. 

Lin. St/sL MONADELPHIA PENTANDRIA. 

(iVneric Character. —Calyx five-cleft. Corolla five-lobod at the thread-like. Capsule three-celled and three-valved^ opening at the 

apex. Stamens five, filaments free, membranaceous, dilated at the base. Seeds ovate, very smaU, flat, shiny, 

base, and ciliated. Stjle cyliiidrioal, hairy ; stigma thrcc-cleft, lobes 

Description, Sec. — There is a striking difference between this genus and most of the other genera of the 
order ; as in this genus the anthers of the stamen combine, though the fllaments are free at the base. The name 
of the genua signifies “ with combined anthers,” 

I.^SYMPHIANDICA PENDULA, Alph. Dec, PENDULOUS SYMPHIANDICA. 

SvNONVME. — C'ampanula j»endula, Bieb. Specific Charactf.r— Stem branched, pendulose, hairy. Leaves 

Knohavinos.-— ShccI’s Brit. Flow. Cfanl., 2d Scries, t. 66 ; and our ovato-acuto, crcnatcly dentate, volvct-like. Flowers in panicles. liobes 
Jig. 7, in Plate 61. of the calyx lanceolate. Corolla somewhat funneLsbaped, velvety. 

Description, See . — ^The species of this genus form the connecting link between Campanulacese and 
liobeliaccte ; but I have inserted them here instead of letting them follow Campanula, on account of the position 
of the plates. The flowers of the present species are of a white or cream colour, and they are rather ornamental 
than otherwise. The plant is an abundant flowerer, and coutinues in blossom nearly all the summer. The 
species is a native of Mount Caucasus, and was introduced in 1824. It is propagated either by dividing the 
root, or by seed. 

S. ARMENA, Deo. 

This is another species of the same genus, with blue flowers ; it was introduced in 1825. 

GENUS VITI. 

PLATYCODON, A. Dec. THE PLATYCODON. 

Lin. Sgst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Ommuc Cbaractee.-— C alyx five-cleft. Coiolla five-lobod at the by three or five velvet at the apex ; cells, when five, alternate, with 
apex, large, fiiunel-thaped. Stament five, free, filaments broadest at the calycine lobes and stamens. Seeds ovoid, larger than in any 
the baae. Stigmas five or three. Capsule three— five-celled, dchisciog other genus of the order; shining, but not angular. 

Description, &:c.— Only one species lias been introduced, and it is a native of Eastem Asia. The name of 
Platycodon is from two Greek words, signifying “ a broad bell.” 

H 2 
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l.-^PLATYCODON GRANDIFLORA, J. Dec. THE LARGE- FLOWERED PLATYCODON. 


SttrovYiiXfi.— Camp, ^ndiflora, Jacq. ; C. gentianoidea, Lam.\ 
Wi^onbergia grand ifl ora, Schred, 

EMGRATiNO'i. — Swi>et*8 Bril. Flow. Gard. tericB 2, t. 208; and our 


In PI. 61. 

SpKciric CnARACTFii. — Smooth. Lcavoa ovato-lancoolato, acuminatC] 
•harply Berratod. CftpAiilo tive-colled. 


Description, Sec . — Tlie leaves and stems of this plant are of a dull glaucous green ; the steins are very 
lender, and generally one-flowered, but occasionally they become branched, and bear several flowers. The 
leaves are rather long and sharply serrated. The flowers are of a very dark, rich blue ; and they are large and 
so widely spreading, as to be rather cup-shaped than bell-shaped. They are very handsome, and in fact the 
whole plant is one of the most showy of the order. It is a native of Siberia, and of course quite hardy ; but, 
though introduced so long ago as 1782, it is rarely seen in gardens : the reason of this is probably, l>ecau86 it is 
very difiicult to propagate, as, if any of the roots should be broken or wounded in dividing them, they discharge 
so much of the milky juice in which they abound, as very soon to rot the plant. For the same reason, it is very 
diflicult to strike by cuttings, as they also bleed profusely ; and it rarely produces perfect seeds. It flowers in 
July, when the buds, before they expand, bear so strong a resemblance to little balloons, that the plant has Ix^en 
sometimes called the Balloon Plant. It should be grown in a mixture of peat and loam, in a dry situation. 


GKXUS IX. 

WAIILENBERGIA, Sehrad. THE WAH LENBERGIA. 

Lin. Sysi. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNTA. 

Gknfric Charactfr.-— CaIj’x three or five-cleft. Corolla three or Ovanum ronjbiixd wtth the tohe of the t ilrx. C&ptiiile two oi hve- 

five iobed at the apex, rarelj tlmd<Hl to the middle. Stamens three or celled, each openinc hy u valve at theai»x. Seeds verv rnimeiomi, 
five, free, filamcnU rather broadest at the base. St>le, inrlosid, and exce»dmcl> small 
pilose, but most so towards the upper jiart. Stigmas two oi five. 

Description, &c. — This genus was named after Dr. Wablcii^ < ' t'" ^’tbor of tin* Flora iMp/nmira. It 

consi.sto of several species which were formerly included in tin ‘ous ( ^amj>anula, hut which have u more 
spreading limb than the species still included in that genus. The < nr mon Britisit ivy-leaved Campanula will 
give an idea of the general shape of the flowers. The follovting spt*cics are those most generally eultivatc^d in 
gardens. 


l.-^WAHLENBERGIA GRACILIS, A. Dec, THE SLENDER WAIILENBERGIA. 

Sv^oNvnrs — Camp, gracilis, Forst. ; C, vmr»-(lora, Veiit,, C. m PI. 61. 
capillans, Lodd. Sprcirir CiUHArrrR. — f/t^avos hncai-lanreolate, ohaolcirlv K’rraied, 

En&raviiigs. — Bot. Mag. t. 6^1 ; |Jot, Cab.t, 1406, and n \ xTjig . 6, } Stem brauebed. Flower* solitary, tenninal* 

Description, &c. — A graceful little plant, with many very slender stems, each about six inches high, and 
each producing a little panicle of flowers, which continue expanded all the summer. The species is a native of 
New Sonth Wales, and was introduced in 1784. It is a biennial, n^uiring the usual treatment of such plants. 
It is easily propagated by seeds, which it produces in great abundance. It succeeds best when grown in loam or 
peat ; and it is also occasionally propagated by cuttings. 


W. GHAMINIPLORA, Alph, Dec. 

A native of Sicily, introduced in 1816. It is a dwarf plant, with grass-liko leaves, and tufts of blue flowers, 
the filaments of the stamens of which are white, and the anthers yellow. It flowers from May to J uly . 
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W. TENUIPOLIA, Alph. Dee. 

This is probably only a variety of the preceding species, as it only differs in the flowers being violet, and the 
stems purplish. 

W. HEDERACEA, Alph. Deo. 

A British plant, with blue flowers, well known under the name of the Ivy-leaved Campanula. 


W. CAPILLACEA, Alph. Deo. 

A dwarf plant, with very slender stems and white flowers, the native country of which is not known, but 
which was first seen in British gardens about 1822. It is quite hardy, and it flowers from May till August. 

W. REPENS. O. Dm. 

A very pretty little creeping plant, with white flowers. It is a native of the Canary Islands, whence it was 
introduced in 1830. The root leaves grow in close tufts, sending up scapes with single flowers, which are 
produced in great abundance from May till October. It is quite hardy, and admirably adapted for rock- work. 
It requires very little care in its culture, as it is not easily killed, except by too much moisture ; and it is 
propagated by dividing the root. 


(lENlLS X. 

CAMPANULA, Fuchs. THE CAxMPANULA, OR BELL-FLOWER. 

Am. Sy^t. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

CtFHFRK Character — Cahx fiv< -cleft, with the bihuscs usually mas very Blonder . three or five. Ovary cntirolv mcloBod m the tube 
coveied by ap|K*nda|!;ea. CoroPa hu lobed or five-< left at the apex . of the calyx , three or five-cellwl. Capsule opening on the side, ruar 
btll-Hho|>cd StameuB fivt, with monibraiioua hlainenta, which an the base, bv small locohcidal valves. Seeds usually ovate and 
liroad at the hw. Stvle <ov(red with tufts of sliort stiff hur Stig- flattened, sometimes very small. 

Drscription, — This in a very extensive genus, comprising more than a hundred species, which have 
been divided into two sections ; namely, those which have the openings in the calyx furnished with appendages, 
and those which have not. The plants in the first section, which is called medium^ from the specific name of 
the Canterbury Bell, have* their capsules opening always at the base, where the covering is thinnest, by little 
valves, which appear to have been accidentally tom in the middle of each cell. The plants in the second section, 
which is called Kneodon^ from two Greek words signifying a true bell, have their capsules threo-celled, and 
opening by side valves, which are sometimes at the base and sometimes at the apex. 


SECTION l.-.MEDirM 

Sinu^ett of the calyx covered by reflexed appendages. Capsule three or five~celled, opening by valves at the base. 

X, •-^Capsule five.aelled. Sttgmasfive. Stems many flowered. Radicle leaven with long petioles. 

1.— CAMPANULA MEDIA, Lin. THE CANTERBURY BELL. 

Erora VINO.— Our fig. 1, in Plate C3. appcndagCB, very much rofloxed but one half ahortcr than the lobet ; 

SpRcnir CuARAtTFH. — Stem nert ; leaves bcbbiIo, ovate lanceo- coiolla tampauulate, inflated, 
late ; crenately-toolhed ; calycino lobes ovate, acuminate, witli Urge 

Drsciiiption, &c. — T his well-known and very handsome flower is, as is well known, a biennial, requiring 
to bo sown one year and flowering the next. It is quite hardy, and will grow in any common garden soil to 
the height of from one to four feet. The stem is branched ; the whole plant is hairy. The flowers are numerous, 
large, and disposed in racemes ; their colour varies from blue to purple and white, and they are sometimes double 
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of all these colours. The Canterbury Bell flowers from July to September ; it is a native of Germany, and 
of nearly the whole of the south and east of Europe, Mrith part of Asia. It was sent to this country before 1597, 
and it has been a common garden flower ever since ; as, although biennials are more apt to be lost than most 
other kinds, it produces such abundance of seeds, which it ripens freely, as to render its preservation easy. 


2.— CAMPANULA LACINIATA, And, THE CUT-LEAVED BELL-FLOWER. 

SvKOKTMK C. Andrewtia, Alph. Dec, tiSd ; up{»er i«av«t roundish or luhcordate ; Sowers disposed in loose 

ENORATtfio.— -Bot. Rep. t. 385 rsccmes: rorolla tubular. 

Specific CHAAACTBR.-.-Plant hairy ; radicle leases deeply pinna- 

Description, &c* — ^Tbis is a very elegant species, with pale blue flowers, which are white or yellow at the 
1 ase, and are disposed in loose elongated leafy racemes. The stem is branched, and the lower leaves are deeply 
cut. The whole plant is hairy, exc 1 1 the flowers, which are quite smooth. The plant grows from one to two 
feet high, and it flowers from May to August. It is a native of the Grecian Isles, where it is generally found 
growing on shady rocks, and it was introduced in 1790. It is quite hardy in British gardens ; and, being a 
perennial, is propagated by dividing the roots. 


§. 2 . — Capsules three-cellcd. Stigmas three, Flowers usually solitary, 

3. ->CAMPANULA SARMATICA, Bieb, THE POLISH BELL-FLOM’^ER. 

8ynokymc. — C, Botanirifoba, Afar^ch. I one* f^rdale, lanceolate, petiolate , upper ones oblong, sewile ; flowera 

Engravings.— Bot. Reg. t. 237 ; and owtjig, ,5, in Plate 63. » nodding, hairy , ovary woolly. 

Specific Chaiuctfr. — Stem erect, simple ; leaves downy, lower * 

Description, See — A very beautiful species, growing about two feet high : the stem withoxit branches. The 
flowers are of a pale blue, and form a long loose raceme. The leaves are covered with a whitish wool. Up* 
species is a native of Mount Caucasus, where it is found in stony places, and was introduced in 1803. It is a 
hardy perennial, and is propagated by dividing the roots. 

4. — CAMPANULA PUNCTATA, Willd. THE SPOTTED ( AMPANfTLA. 

S% NON YMF — C. trachehum, Thun, , Npixiric C’haractfr. — H airy ; radicle leaves on fooltulkt, ovate, 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 1723 , and oxu fig, 6, m Plate 63. | acutely a<rratiHl ; flowers uuddiog, large, spotted on the inside. 

Description, Sec . — This verj' singular plant is remarkable for its long tubular flowers, which are produced 
on separate footstalks, and are of a dingy white, spotted with red on the inside. The 8pecic‘8 is a native of 
Siberia, where it grows in the open mountainous country. Its flowers do not expand till autumn, but they 
frequently continue all the winter, and sometimes remain till Februxuy or March. It is a perennial, and may 
be propagated either by dividing its roots, or by seed. It w’as introduced in 1813. 


5.— CAMPANULA BARBATA, Lin. THE BEARDED CAMPANULA. 

Svnonvnf. — C. AUionil, Vill, : C. alpettris, All. ; Rapunculut villoua, nearly entire j radicle leave* crowded, lanceolate ; cauHno 
n 1 ol]ta. 1 l^, Bauk. leaves few, ligulate. Raceme# looac, few flowered ; calyx pUoce, with 

Engravings. — B ot. Mag. 1. 1258; Bot, Cab. i. 788; Sweet’s tnaogular acuminated lobes; appendages of the sinuses of the calyx 

Bnt. PI. Gard., 2ii Beiies, t. 409; and our fig, 4, in Plate 63. ovate, one half shorter than the lobes; corollas bearded in the mouth. 

Specific Oharacter.*- S tems nearly simple, terete, pilose. Leaves 

Description, Ac. — This very beautiful plant varies exceedingly when it is raised from seeds. The usual 
colour of the flowers is a milk white or pale blue, but sometimes they are of the richest dark blue that can be 
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conceiTPd. The epeoiee is a native of the Alps, vrhence it was introduced in 1775. It is quite hardy in British 
gardens, if grown in a dry soil and in an open situation, but it is easily killed by damp. It is admirably 
adapted for rook-work. It takes its name of bearded from the hair inside the corolla. 

6. — CAMPANULA MACROPHYLLA, Sim». THE LARGE-LEAVED CAMPANULA. 

SYHoimi**.— C. aUiarinfolia, Ram. at Schuitm ; C. lamifoliay 1 Emoravimge. — B ot. Mag. t. 912 ; and out Jig. 3, in Plate 62. 

Bieh. I Specific CiURACTBR.<~>Leaves coidate or hastate ; flowers secund. 

Description, &c. — This very bandsomo species has large white flowers, which are secund, that is, growing 
all on one side of the stem. Tlie plant is a biennial, with a tap root. It is quite hardy, and flowers in July 
and August. It is a native of Mount Caucasus, whence it was introduced in 1803. It will grow in any 
common garden soil where there is plenty of room, but it requires considerable space. The milk of the plant is 
greenish, and very glutinous. 

7.— CAMPANULA ALPINA, Jacq. ALPINE BELL-FLOWER. 

SvNONVMF. — Trachiliuin pumiliim, Clus. at the base. Flowers pyramidally racemose; calycine lobes long, 

EniiRa VINOS.— B ot. Mag. t. 967 ; and our Jig, 2, in Plato 63. acuminated, woolly ; appendages of smuses ovate-acute, woolly, much 

Specific Character Stem nearly simple, furrowed. Leaves linear- shorter than the lobes. (G. Dmi.) 

lanceolate, topandly-creiiatc, woolly : radicle ones crowded, narrowed 

Description, &c. — ^Tho flowers of this very pretty little plant closely resemble those of the last species, except 
that they are not bearded, and that the colour is always blue or violet. It is a native of the Alps of Switzerland, 
whence it was introduced in 177^- It seldom grows above six inches high, and it is admirably adapted for 
rock-work, as it requires a dry situation fully exposed to the sun and air. 

SECTION 2.— EUCODON. 

Sinxuei of calyx not furni$hed with appendages ; capsule three-celled^ dehiscing laterally by valves^ tomatimes at the base, and 

sometimes at the apex. 

1, Capsules erect, dehiscing at the base; Jlowers sessile ^ capitate., or spicate, 

8.— CAMPANULA SPECIOSA, Resm, et Schultz, SHOWY BELL-FLOWER. 

SvNOMYMBs. — C. glomerata, jS daliunca, Ker ; C. Agn'gata, Willd, radicle ones ovate, acute. Flowers glomerate, lai^o, showy; bracts 

Ehciravings. Bot. Mag. t. 2649 ; Bot. Keg. t. 620 ; and our Jig, ovale, acuminated ; call cine lobes acuminated, twice shorter than 

3 Plato 63. fl*® corolla, which is funnel-shaped. (G. Dou,) 

Specific Charactkr.— D owny ; stems terete. Leaves sorrulatcd ; 

Description, &c. — The stem of this Campanula is square, and about two feet high ; two of the sides are 
deeply grooved, and covered with hairs pointing downwards. The radicle leaves have long footstalks, and are 
quite cordate ; the stem leaves are sessile. The flowers are very handsome, being of a deep purple, and gathered 
together in clusters at the points of the shoots. The species is a native of Siberia, and it is quite hardy in 
British gardens ; it was introduced in 1818. It requires no particular caro in its culture, though it varies 
exceedingly nm-m-ding to the soil and situation in which it is grown. In a very rich damp soil, the leaves 
become larger and the flowers paler, but not nearly so handsome as in common garden mould ; and in very poor 
soils the flowers are produced singly instead of being in clusters. 
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9.— CAMPANULA THYRSOIUEA, Lin. THYRSOID B£LL-FLO\V£R« 

SfiioHTMEi.— ’TrachiHum thynotdet, Clus. f Trachiliutn •picatum, pilow ; lower onei lanceolate, obtuse ; cauline onea linear-Ianeeolate, 
» Echium montanum, Lai. ,♦ Echium Alpinum, Bauh. acute. Flowers disposed in a dense, pyramidal q>ike ; calyx with a 

EwoiuTiNn.*— Bot. Mag. t. 1290. glabrous tube, and linear>lanceolate ciliated lobes; corolla oblong, 

Srncirtc CRanscrxE, — Plant pilose* Stem furrowed. Leaves entire, doubly longer than the calycine lobes ; style exserted ; capsule spbencal. 

Description, &c.— A very singular species, with cream-coloured hairy flowers growing together in a clustered 
mass so as to form a long, thick, and pyramidal spike of flowers. This species is a native of stony places on 
the Alps ; and, contrary to the general habit of Alpine plants, it grows to a greater height, and produces finer 
flowers, in a shady damp situation, than in places where the soil is dry and the plants are exposed to the sun. 
It was introduced in the year 17^9 and, being a biennial, it is always propagated by seeds. It generally grows 
about two feet high, and produces a spike of flowers which is often twelve inches long and several inches thick 
at the base. This plant is a favourite in France, into which country it was introduced in the reign of Henry IV. 

§• 2.~ Capsules drooping^ dehiscing at the base ; lobes of calgx entire , powers pedicellate. 

10.— CAMPANULA MACRANTHA, Lin. THE LA ROE- FLOWERED CAMPANULA. 

S^KONYME. — C. latifolia, 7 , Sims. I SpFcirir Character. — Stem and leaves rathei pilose ; loaves den 

Ehokavinos. — Bot. Mag. t. 2553, and oarjig. I, in Plate 62. j tated. ('al>x glabrous; corollas large, fruit nodding. 

Description, &c. — The stem of this species grows three or four feet high. It is straight, without branches 
and round ; the leaves are alternate and pubescent on both sides. The peduncles arc one-flow'ered ; erect whilf 
carrying the blossom, and drooping with the fruit. The lower peduncles are sometimes lengthened into slender 
branches bearing flowers. This species is a hardy perennial, a native of Russia ; and it blossoms in June and July. 
It was introduced in 1822. It will grow in any common garden soil, and does not require any peculiar care in 
its culture. 

11.— CAMPANULA UUTHENICA, Mars. ORIENTAL CAMPANULA. 

SvKOHYVEV. — C. Rapunculoidc*, Fall.; C. Onentaha, Tourne. cordate, pctiolatc ; aupenor leaves slem-clasping Flowers numcious, 

Kngravino. Bot. Mag. t. 2653. small, dispowd m loug racemes ; cal)c»nL lobes acuminateiL, tom times 

Specific Character.— -Scabrous ; stems simple. Leaves scirulatod, shorter than the corolla, Rhich is tunnel* shaped. Lon.') 

ovate, acummatod, dark green above, pale beneath ; radicle leaves 

Description, &c. — A very elegant plant with small flowers, which are dark on the outside and lighter- 
ooionred within. They are disposed in a loose spike-like raceme, which if» of considerable length. The b|>ecie8 
is a native of the dry hills in the neighbourhood of Mount Caucasus, whence it was introduced in 1803. 

12^CAMPANULA RAPUNCULOIDES, Lin. RAMPION-LIKB BELL-FLOWER. 

Engravihg.— BoL Mag. u 1369 calyx rather scabrous, with linear-Unrcolau* lobes, which are aAcr- 

Specific (vBaractxr. — S tems rather scabrous. Leaves scabrous, wards reflexod , corolla funnel-shaped, foui times longer than the 
ovate, acuminated; radicle ones petiolatc, cordate, cren dated ; cau- calycine lobes. (fL Don.) 
line ones soirulated ; flowers disposed in long, spicate racemes;, solitary ; 

Description, &c, — ^Thia is a British species, and it is remarkable for the beauty of its flowers. It is only 
found in Yorkshire and in Scotland ; but in the latter country, near Kirkaldy, it is so abundant aa to be a 
troublesome weed in com-flelds. 
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13. -.CAMPANULA UCRANICA. THE UKRAINE CAMPANULA. 

Sywonviim**— C. infundibuliformii, Sitnn* ; C. Laraiifolia, Horne ; potiolate, rotigb. Stem slightly branched. Flowers in a loose raoemey 
C. crenata, Lin ; C. neglecta. Bets, nearly all turned the same way ; peduncles solitaryi one>flowered, 

EwoEAvraos.— 'BoU Mag. t. 2632 ; and o\xr Jig, 6» in Plate C2. nodding ; corolla funnel-shaped^ half five-cleft, segments revoluto. 
Srvciric CiunACTKa.-.-Leaycs ovate, cordate, crenate, acuminate, 

Description, &c. — A very handsome species, which was introduced in 1817 from Vienna. It is said to be 
a native of the Ukraine. It is <][uite hardy. This is one of the species with creeping roots, which grow freely 
as long as they are suffered to remain in one place, but which are very difficult to remove, on account of the 
danger of wounding the fleshy roots. 

14. — CAMPANULA COLLINA, Bieh. THE HILL CAMPANULA. 

SYNOKTwa. — The sage-leaved Bell-flower. ones linear-acuminated ; flowers few, nearly secund, disposed in a 

Enghuvincm. — Bot. Mag, t. 927 ; and oui Jig, 5, in PI. 62 . long raceme ; calycino lobes erect, lanceolate, acuminated, much 

SpRciric Charact«r. — Stems simple ; lower leaves on long shorter than the corolla, which is funnel-shaped, 

petioles ; ovate-oblong, crenulated , middle ones lanceolate ; up{>cr 

Description, &c. — ^T liis species is remarkable for the reflexed segments of the corolla. The flowers are 
purple ; and the tube of the corolla is cup-shaped, and nearly hemispherical, with the segments rolled back, and 
so hairy on the inside as to deserve the epithet of bearded better than the species to which the specific name of 
barbata is applied. Tlie species is a native of Mount Caucasus ; but as it is an Alpine plant, and covered with 
snow during winter, it does not appear sufficiently hardy to bear severe frosts without protection. 

16,— ( AMPANULA PULLA, IJn. THE DARK-COLOURED CAMPANULA. 

iSiTHOWTsiiw. — Campanula alpina, Bank.; the Austrian Bell- Spreirte OiiARArTRR.— -Sterna dwarf, one-flowered ; leave* glabrouf 
flower; the Russet Bell-flower. crnialely-toothe^l ; lower one* on short petiole*, ovate- roundiih 

Knora VINOS. — Bot. Mag. t.2l92; Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. ; Sweet’* up|K.T ouc* sessile; ovute-acute ; segment* of the calyx acuminated 

Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d ser., t. 80 ; and om Jig. 4, in PI. 62. erect, shorter than the corolla, which t* campanulate. 

Description, Ac. — T liis is a rare Alpine plant, a native of Austria, remarkable for its delicacy and beauty. 
It resembles a little blue bell in the form of its flowers, but their colour is a dark purple, with a white rib at the 
point of junction between the petals ; as, though the flowers of the Campanulas are called monopctalous, they 
are, in fact, composed of five jwtal.s, adhering together, which may be easily separated by a pin. This species 
flowers in July and August. It is a hardy perennial, and requires no other culture than planting it in common 
garden soil. From its dwarf stature, however, which rarely exceeds three inches, it is best adapted for 
rock- work. It was introduced in 177*d. 

^ a CaptXiles erects dehiscing at the base. Flowers pedicellate. 

16.— CAMPANULA LA(TIFLORA, Mars, THE MILK-FLOWERED CAMPANULA. 

SYWONrutti.— 0. hi*pida, Ftsch, ; C. volubili*, fTUld.; Orcy- Spfcific Churactwi.— S tem branched ; leave* *c*9ile, ovnte-lanceo- 

pantcled Bell-flower. late, acutely ierrated ; flower* in loo»e panicle* ; calycino lobe* very 

Emoravinu*.— B ot. Uog. t. 241 ; Bot, Mag. 1. 1973 ; and onr Jig, broad. »enulated, acute, twice •hortcr than the corolla; cap*ule ovoid 
2, in Pl. 62, (U. Don). 

Description, Ac.— Tliis is a very bandsomo species, a native of Mount Caucasus. The stems frequently 
grow four feet high, and the flowers are generally produced in a leafy panicle. Tliey are rather large, and open 
widely, having only a very short tube. Tlio species is hardy, but it requires a rich soU to grow it to perfection ; 
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but when it thriTes, it produces an innnense quantity of flowers, which continue a long time on the plant. From 
its hmght and branching habit, it is beat suited to a shrubbery. It was introduced in 1814. 

17.-^AMPANULA GARGANICA, Ten. THE GABGANIAN BELL-PLOWEIL 

SYMOMTMm.— C. Ebtinei, Fei.; C, Muuailit» THiL; th« HawbeU Spwjific CiuiucTnu.-.ntem dlflFme. hwn% tonwirhtt kkbey- 
of St. Aagekk. tlmsed, oonfoto, oWpljr lerioted. Poduaeloi firoquoiitfy ItroAoecred. 

ENomATnioa.-->8woet*8 Brit. Flow. Qord., 2d. set., t. 252 ; Dot. Segiaenti of the calyx laocoolate, aoumioate, dentate. Corolla rotate. 
Keg. 1. 1768 ; and our^^. 5, in Fi. 64. or with a very ehort tube. 

Descbiftion, &c. — This very pretty little plant is a perennial species, which begins to flower m June, and 
conunues producing a succession of blossoms ncwtrly all the autumn. It was discovered by Proibssor Tenmpe on 
Mount St. Angelo, (the ancient name of which is Garganus,) in the kingdom of Naples. The plant, notwith- 
standing its southeni origin, appears to be hardy in British gardens, with the eiDcepiion of being easily injured 
by too much wet. It is admirably adapted for rock-work, or for a balcony, or window, and it thrives bert in a 
mixture of peat and loam. When it is grown in a pot for a balcony or window, the pot containing it should 
be placed on another pot turned upside down so as to admit of the flowers hanging down on every side. The 
pendent stems of this plant make it very suitable for rock-work. It was introduced in 1832. 

18.— .CAMPANULA PORT ENSCH LAG 1 ANA, Ram, et Sishuit, THE DALMATIAN OR WALL CAMPANULA. 

Stnokvmr.— C. moralis, Pori, dateU oordaU . acutely dentAteU. Flowers raeemoto ; the lobes ot 

£NGRATiKos.«-But. Reg. t. 1995, and our fy. 4 , in PI. 64. , the c.il>x subulate. Corolla somewhat fuDoel^aped. 

Specific CfUBAcrm. — Stem suh^rect. Leaves petiolatc , rotun- \ 

Description, See , — This species is a native of walla and rocks in Dalmatia, wliencc it was introduced about 
1836. It is hardy in British gardens in all situations where it is not likely to be injured by damp. Like the 
preceding species, it is well adapted for rock-work, but it is of more erect growth. U is very well suited for 
balconies or windows. In a wild state, the stems become tougli and woody near tho root. 

19.— CAMPANULA FRAGILIS, (^yrilL THE BRITTLE CAMPANULA 

SvNOKYWfg. — C*. dilfuaa, Vahl ; C. coch lean folia, Z)cc. , C. trassi- leaves on long peuolth, rordaieh rotund; obtusely crecate. htcfn 
folia, Nees.; C. Cavohui, Ten,; C. fracdis, $, hirsuta, Ltndl, Ie.ivea very small, ovate-lam-eolute. Flow'crs in panicles. Lobes ot 

Engeavincs. — Bot. Reg. t. 17d8. and om Jig, in FI. 64 the ca))x hnoai>laiia*nl«itc. Sepals nearly as long as the petal** 

Specif ir (^HAEACTFR.— Stem aticendiug, diffusely branrhiuF. Radical Ht^lc exstrtod. Cajieule ovoid. 

Description, Ac.— This is one of the most beautiful of all the (campanulas. The flowi^r is large, and nearly 
flat, having only a little hollow in the middle. Tlie colour is a most beautiful blue, and it grows in dense tufts 
in its native country, banging down from the face of limestone rocks and flowering all tlie summer. It is a 
native of the south of Italy, particularly in tlie neighbourhood of Naples, the Isle of Capri, and clHewhere in 
Calabria. In many places it grows as much as 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. It was introduced in 1834. 
It requires a slight protection during winter, as it is apt to damp off if it should have too much wet. 

20.— C AMPANULA PYRAMIDALIS, Cam, THE PYRAMIDAL CAMPANULA. 

Specific Character,— CUbrou*. Lnvef gUnduUrly toothad ; SegmanU of the calyx acumluatc, iprcadiog. fJapaule tpheroid, deeply 
lower one* pekioUte, ovat»>obloDg. tomewbRi cordate ; cauline leaves furrowed. ((». Don,) 

•essile, ovate'lauoeolate. Flowera uumeroui, pyramidally racemose. 

Description, &o.— This is one of the largest and handsomest of the Campanulas* It grows four or five feet 
high, with nninerons flowers, which branch out so as to form a pyramidal raceme. The root is large and turnip* 
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shaped, or divided into numerous fleshy tubers like that of the Dahlia* The qpeoies has blue flowers ; bat there 
is a variety, the fiowm of which are white* A native of Camiola and Dalmatia. Introduced in 1596* It is 
a very handsome plant either for pots or the open garden. 

21. — CAMPANULA VERSICOLOR, Sib. et Smith. THE PARTY-COLOURED BELL-FLOWER. 

8vNoiiYMit***-“C. plaoifion, Willd.; C. n tlldenowiana, R, ci S<^ % on short potioles, oTate^ laoceolatOf acuminate. Flowers dispotod In 
C, iQultiflora» D 0 O. long spicate racemes. Segments of the calyx acaminated, spreading or 

Ewcuuvmo.—Bot. Rep. U 396, reflexed, shorter than the corolla. Style oxserted. Capsule spheroid. 

Spxciric Cmausctkr, — G labrous. Stem ascending, lioaves serrated. (G. Don.) 

Radical leaves petiolate, ovate, acute, rather cordate. Caultne leaves 

Dbsoriptiom, &c,— T his species has very much the habit of C. pyratniddLu^ but the flowers are nearly rotate ; 
tliey are of a deep violet colour at the bottom, nearly white in the middle, and deepening into violet again at 
the tips of the segments. It is a native of Greece, whence it was introduced in 1788. 

22.-— CAMPANULA TENORII, Mor. PROFESSOR TENORE’S CAMPANULA. 

SvNONviifs.— C. corj'inbowi* Ten.; C, Romui, Morxeand.; C. ones ovatc-oblong, acutely serrated on long petioles; cauline leaves 

Ihouiasii, UoTt ; C. versicolor, Oues. ovate, acute, coarsely serrated. Flowers racemose. Segments of the 

SprciFic (;haiuctek. — S tem ascending, licaves coriaceous; radical calyx linear, spreading; shorter than the corolla. 

Description, Ac. — This plant bears a very strong resemblance at first sight to C. fragUis. Tlie corolla has 
a white centre and blue segments. It is a native of the kingdom of Naples, and was introduced about 1830. 
It grows from six inches to a foot high. 

§ •^Capsule erects dehiscing iaterallg towards the apex. Flowers pedicellate. 

23.— CAM[»ANULA PKUEGHTNA, Lin. THE WANDERING BELL-FLOWER. 

SYNoNiura,— C. lanusnuo^, /.flwi.; C. hirsutisiima, Guts.; Rough- angular; loaves rrenated ; lower ones obovate ; upper ones ovate, 

le.i\ed Bell-flower; Foreign Bell-flower. acute. Flowers disposed in a spicate raceme ; lobes of tlio calyx acu- 

Knokavinoh. — B ot. Mag., t. 1257, and our Jig. 1, in PI. 61. mmate, nearly entire, rather shorter than the corolla, which is spreading. 

SpEciric OnAaACTrH. — Plant hispid. Stem simple, man jr -flowered, ('apsulo ovoid, (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — Tliis is a yary handsome specie.**, the flowers of which are almost flat. It grows on a 
tall stem, with a very long raceme of flowers, which keep opening for many weeks in succession like those of 
C, pyramidalu^ but it differs from that plant in being hairy and having only a simple stem of flowers instead of 
a branched one. It is a hardy biennial, which requires the usual treatment of plants of that kind. It received 
its odd name of peregrina., which 8ignifii»s ‘‘ wandering,” from Its being first supposed to be a native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and afterwards of Syria, from its seeds having been accidentally mixed with the seeds of plants firom 
those countries. Its real native country is, however, unknown ; and the first traces we have of it are its coming 
up in the Botanic Garden at Upsall, among a number of young plants produced by foreign seeds, about the 
year 1794. 

24*-^AMPANULA PLANI FLORA, Ixim. THE FLAT-FLOWERED CAMPANULA. 

SyMOMVicii.-— C. niUdii, Ait.; C. Amerieatia, Mill. atcm-leaves lioeu'-Unceolate, acute. S^fmeuts of the calyx ovate, 

Braciric Crahactkii.— Q uito glabroua. Sicmo simple. lioavcs erect, much bhortcr than the corolla, which is nearly rotate, 

aosailo, coriaceous, shining ; radical ones crowded, obovate, crcnulate ; 

Dbscription, Ac.— T here are two varieties of this species, one with blue flowers, and the other with white. 
The flowers in both cases are nearly flat. The leaves are glossy. A native of America, introduced in 1731. 
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25— CAMPANULA CARPATICA, Un. THE CARPATHIAN BELL-FLOWER. 

Srcciric Chu]ucTK&. — Learn glabrout, cordate, lerrated, |>etiolat6 ; pedonclee elongated ; calyx reflexed, i^utinoui. 

ENoaATiMoe.-^Bot. Mag. 1. 117 ; and our fig* 3, in PI. 64. 

Description, &c. — This species bears considerable resemblance to the annual Campanulas. It is a native 
of the Caipathian Mountains in Hungary, and it was sent to England by Baron Jacquin in 1774. It is a weak, 
low-growing plant, with large, showy flowers, and quite hardy. It is propagated by dividing its roots in autunorn. 

26.— CAMPANULA PERSICIFOLIA, Un* THE PEACH-LEAVED CAMPANULA. 

Syxomvius.— C. decurronB, Bull,; G. ipedoM, Gil*; G. emydali- double>flowered varietieft, both of the blue and white, ate more oommon 
folia, Salitb* than thoae with single flowers. 

ENGasTiNGs. — Bot. Mag. t. 397 ; and our fig. 2, in PI. 64. Sreciric CHARACTan.— .Radical leaves obovste ; stem-leaves lan- 

VARncncs. — There ate eight varieties of this species, but the most ceolate-lineai, slightly serrated, sessile, remote, 
interesting is that called maxima, which is figured in Plate 64. The 

Description, &c. — ^This species is common in every part of Europe, from the North of Sweden and Siberia 
to the South of Italy and Constantinople. It is generally found in hilly, shady places, as for example, in 
Scotland, in the woods near Cullen. 

The variety maxima was obtained from South Carolina in 17^1, but it is not known whether it is a native 
of that country, or whether it was raised accidentally from the seed of an imported plant of the species. The 
^gle state of the species is very rare, except where it is found wild, as only the double and large-flow^ered 
varieties are cultivated in gardens. The plant is extremely easy of cultivation ; and indeed where it is left fur several 
years undisturbed, it increases so rapidly by its creeping roots as to bt'comc almost a weed. In a rich soil which 
is somewhat moist, the large-flowered variety will acquire a height of three or four feet. It flowert* in August 
and September, and produces such an abundance of blossoms as to have a maguifleent ap[)carancc. 

OTHER SPECIES OF CAMPANULA. 

These are extremely numenius, but they are ail natives of Europe, w’ith very few exceptions. Tlie following 
are a few of the most remarkable. 

C. LYRATA, Dec. 

This species has blue flowers and lyre-sliaped leaves. It is a native of Greece, and has been long common 
in British gardens, but the exact year of its introduction is unknow'n. 

C. MOLLIS, Dec. i Hot. Mag., t. 404. 

This very pretty little plant is extremely valuable for rock- work, from the great length of time that it continues 
producing a succession of flowers. As soon as the flowers expand, the plant tiirows out a little sido-shoot from 
the same stem, with a little flower-bud upon it, which is ready to expand as soon as the first flower falls off. This 
plant has been found wild in three different countries, namely Syria, Sicily, and Spain, and it was sent from the 
latter country to England in i7B8. It is easily propagated, as it is one of the few Campanulas which ripen 
abundance of seed. It requires a slight protection during winter, and is easily killed by too much moisture. 

C SIBIRICA, Am. 

This very handsome plant is common both in Siberia and in the mountainous parts of Austria* It has crisp 
leaves and dark purple flowers, whicli have very long tubes, with a short limb ; they are disposed in panicles* 
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There are two varietiefl, one with white flowers, and another the flowers of which are of a pale blue. The plant 
is generally considered to be a biennial, but it will often live three or four years before it flowers, though it 
always perishes after ripening its seeds. It was introduced in 1783. It flowers from the beginning of June till 
the latter end of August, and is always propagated by seeds, which it ripens in abundance. 

C. AGGREGATA, Lodd, Bot. Cab.,t. 505. 

This is not a very handsome species ; as though it has a small cluster of dark blue flowers at the extremity 
of the shoot, the side flowers are quite thin and scattered, and very different from those of C. speciosa, figured in 
PL 62, with which it is sometimes confounded. 

C. CERVICARIA, Lod(L Bot, Cab, t. 452. 

A species with undulated leaves and blue flowers. A native of Germany ; introduced in 1768. 

C. EXCISA, Lodd. Bot, Cab,^ t. 561. 

This species takes its name from its cut flowers, the petals of which are cleft more than half-way down, and 
the divisions rolled together in such a curious way as to give them a remarkable scooped-out appearance. The 
stems of this plant are remarkably slender, only growing about four inches high, and the leaves are awl-shaped. 
It is a native of the Alps in Switzerland, whence it was introduced in 1816. It b quite hardy, and should 
be grown in light loamy soil. It is propagated by dividing the roots in spring. 

C. SCHEUCHZERL Lodd, Bot. Cab, t. 485. 

This very beautiful little species closely resembles the little hare-bell of the English fields, (Campanula 
rotundifolia,) but tho flowers are larger, and the flower-stalks, instead of being naked, are furnished with 
numerous linear leaves. It is a native of tho Alps in Switzerland, and it was introduced in 1813. 

There are numerous other species, but they are not common in Britbh gardens. 

GENUS XI. 

TRACIIELIUM, JAn, THE THROATWORT. 

lAn, Sy»t, PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Ciuiui’TUi. — Caljx tupenor, five-clcft. Corolla funnel- i Style one, aUgma globose. C^ule three-celled, opening at the bate 
fthaped, tube long, limb fivc-lobed. Filameuiii uot dilated at the hoMo. by small lateral porea. 

DjBacBiPTiON, Ac.— There is only one species of this genus common in British gardens. The word Trachelium 
is derived from trachea, in allusion to the supposed efficacy of the plant in all diseases of tho throat. The English 
name throatwort has also tho same origin. 

1.-^T11A(’11ELIUM COERULEUAl, /.m. THE BLUE THROATWORT. 

SYNoifYiuet.— T. aztireum, Gowoh,; Tmchcho azuro, Pon,; Vale- Enoza vino.— Bot. Reg, t. 72. 

liana ooanilea, Bart,; Kapuuoulua valenauoidei, JMoft.i Cervicana 8p®ciric Character.— ‘Stem branched, erect. Leaves ovate, serrated, 

valerianoidea, Bauh, Flowers in terminal corvmbs furnished with numerous bracteolatcs. 

DBacRipnoN. &c.— This species is a biennial plant growing two or three feet high, and producing numerous 
corymbs of purpUsk flowers. The colour of the flowers, however, varies very much in the varieties of 
this species being somerimes decidedly blue and of various shades, from a very dark to a very light tint ; at 
other times pnrfdo, and at othora quite white. It is a native of the banks of tho Mediterranean, and some other 
parts of Italy and l^>aia, but it has never been found growing wild farther north than Rome. It was introduced 
in 1640. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
LOBELIACE.E. 


Charactcr of the Oaokji. — C alyx suponor, fivt-tootfaod^ or five- 
parted, aoldom entiret with tlie tube adnate to the ovarium at the 
bate. Corolla monopetaloui, irregular, inaertod in the calyx, five- 
lohcd, or deeply five-elefi. Staoiens five, iuierted ioto the calyx 
alternately with the lobet of the corollas; anthers cohering; pollen 
oval. Ovarium inferior, with from one to three cells, bnt usually of 


two cells. Ovnla very numeroua, attached to the axis or parietes of 
the fruit. Style aimple ; stigma usually two-lobod, surrounded by a 
cup-like fringe. Fruit capsular or baccate, one-two-oelled, rarely 
three-celled, many-seeded, dehiscing at the apex. Seeds attached 
the axis or panotes of the fruit. Embryo straight, in the axis 
fleshy albumen, with the radicle pointing to the hilom. (6. Den.) 


Descriptioiv, &c, — ^The order Lobeliacese was formerly included in Campanulaceffi, but it is distinguished 
from that order by the adhering of the anthers together, and the irregular shapes of the flowers. It also diflers 
ill the acridity of its milk, which in all the species is dangerous, and in some a deadly poison. The stigma is 
surrounded by hairs like that of the Campanulaoeie. The flowers of all the plants belonging to this order are 
ornamental ; and they are of various colours, blue, white, scarlet, purple and yellow. The leaves are alternate 
without stipules, and the order contains both herbaceous plants and shrubs. There are numerous genera, but only 
two or three of them contain hardy perennial plants. 


GENUS 1. 

LOBELIA, Po/il THE LOBELIA. 

Ltn, Syst. PEKTAXDRIA MONOOVNlA. 

Gfne&ic Chaxacter.— Tube of the rthx udhering to the ovary. > three rouudith aegmeoU. FikmAnU of the sUmeut eombinrd in Xht 
Limb free, five-eJeft, CoioUa irregular, tubular. Tube cleft on the upper port ; anthm cohenng, and generally beard<*d. < afuiile oval , 

upper tide, thickened or ventricose at the base. l>imb five.parted, two-rellcd ; two-valved; mauy-ieedfyi , open mg at the apt x 

bilabiate, the up|ier lip <n two narrow c^rmenta ; the lower lip m 

Description, &c. — Tliis genus was named in honour of Mathew Lobcl, the author of several works (»n 
botany, who was bom at Lisle, in 1538, and was aftw wards physician and botanist to James I. Tlie genus is 
easily known by its irregular bilabiate flowers. All the species are ornamental, and most of them arc natives 
of America. 


].--_L0BELIA KALMII, Lin. KALM S LOBELIA. 

KwGUAvmc. — Hot. Mftg. t. 2236 ; cod wirfig* 4, m Pi. 67. | Uted ; flowrn in % lootr rucento, alteroctr, and very ditUml from 

iSpEciric Ckaxactui. — Stem erect, extremely *lendcr, simple ; i other on the n»chi«. 

radical leaves spatulate; stem-leaves linear, very sli^fatly denticu' > 

Djsscrxpttok, &c. — ^This plant springs from a tuft of small spatulate leaves, and its extremely slender 
stalk frequently rises a foot and a half high. It heart but few flowers, which have a straggling appearaac^\ 
Wing very distant from each other on the flower-stalk ; but the flowers arc pretty in themselves when olostdy 

examined. The plant is a native of North America, being found in Canada, Can>lina, and New York. It was 

introduced in 1820. It is sometimes called an annual in the catalogues, but it is a true perennial, and when 
once planted, will continue sending up fresh flower-stems from the root, every spring, for a groat numbor of 
years. 
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2.*-^BJm4lA PYEAMlDALtfi, WaS. THE PYRAMIDAL LOBELIA. 

til H»i>l fc n% HM« ; the bMbehjr LobtliA. aeatttetted ; tipper ovei Biiear^ ettentiilied. iUoemef leefy, penfenleted. 

Ewe» 4 ,vm» . ' ” '«Bet. Mei^ t. 2389. Scgmenta of the caXjx lubuktef equel in length to the corolla. Stem 

Spmvic CHanACTnu-<<*- 8 BB 00 lh. Letree lanceolate^ termlated, erect, branchy. 

DnWTBiFTtoK, &c.~This 18 a tall-growiiig plant, with erect, smooth stems, three or four feet high. The 
stems and leaTes are rather ornamental, as the stems are lilac, and the leaves are long and slender, and delicately 
■errated ; but the flowers are not very handsome, and they are nearly hidden by their long bracts, and the long 
slender segineiiiB of the limb of the calyx. It is a native of Upper Nepal, and it was introduced in 1809. It 
requires a sli|^t proteetion daring winter. 

3. — LOBELIA FULGEN8, Pursh. THE REFULGENT LOBELIA. 

Kmoiutii«ob.«— B ot. Reg. u 165 , Bot. Bep, t, 6 od;aud our^. 1, elongntely lanceolate, attenufttod, nearly entire. Raceme many-flowered ^ 

in PI 65. style and atomens longer than the corolla. 

Smcjnc CuaRACtna.-— Simple, erect, somewhat pubescent. Leaves 

DnscBiPTfON, &c. — This very splendid species is a native of Mexico, and was introduced from that country 
by Messrs. Humboldt and Bompland. This species very nearly resembles Lobelia splendens, but it differs in 
being covered all over with a fine close down, and in the flowers being somewhat lighter, and of a more glowing 
scarlet. The species was introduced in 1809. The great art of cultivating this plant is allowmg it plenty of 
water. 

4. — LOBELIA SPLENDENS, mUd. THE SPLENDID LOBELIA. 

Si*icciric CHARAcrrR.>— Lcavua narrowly lameolatc, denticulate, flat at the margin; stem very imooth; raceme terminal. 

F.noiuvi>q, — H ot. Reg. t. 60. 

Drscuxftior, Ac. — This species is nearly allied to tho last, but it is perfectly smooth in all its paru 
instead of being covered with a short close pubescence. It is also a taller growing plant, and much more hardy, 
,'i8 it will continue in blossom till November without its flowers being apparently injured by frost. It should 
be grown in rich loam, and allowed plenty of water while the flower-buds are forming. Both this species and 
fulgons look exceedingly well on tlie margin of a piece of water, as in a situation of this kmd, where their roots 
can got access to plenty of moisture, tho plants become exceedingly strong and vigorous, and produce an 
abundance of splendidly dark-coloured flowers. The species is a native of Mexico, and it was brought to Europe 
with L. fulgens, though it was not introduced into England till 1814. 

5.— LOBELIA SPECIOSA, D Don, THE SHOWY LOBELIA. 

SvNOMvmt*.— L lyphiUticR, vmr. hybnda, ifooik. ,• Low's purple Spfcimc Charactui.— The whole plant covered with velvet pube^ 

Lobelia, LtfidL cenco , leaves aoMile, lauceoUtc, acutely denticulated , laccme 

RNOiunimv.—Bot. Mag. U 8604 ; Bot. Reg. t, 1445; Sweot’f loosely tpicate ; peduncles bibracteate , segments oi the calyx recuivcd 
Brit. Flow. Gaid. U aer. t. 174. ; and our fy, 2 , m PI. 65. at the edges, aud slightly waved. 

DcsCRiPTtOK, &c. — ^This very beautiful plant is evidently a hybrid, though it is not known with certainty 
by whom it was raised, or between what species. In the hotanical it is said to be the offspring of 

L. syphilatica, a blue-flowering species, and L. cardinalis, the flowers of which are of a bright scarlet. In the 
Bcumwd the same origin is given to it, and it is said to have been raised in Scotland, from whicli 

cottntoy it was procured by Mr. Low, of the Clapton Nursery, and hence the name given to it in the Botanical 
fU^istor, of Low s puiple* In Sweet s Britiih Flower Garden another origin is given to it, and it is said u> 
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be the offsptiiig of Lobelia fulgens and L. coarulca, and to have been raised in a garden in Ireland. Whatever 
its origin may have been, it is a very handsome and desirable plant, and that if its parents were a blue and a 
scarlet Lobelia, that it has mixed their colours completely, as it is of a rich dark purple. Among the synonymes 
given to this plant in the Botanical Magazine is L. Milleri ; but this plant, which is well known to be a hybrid 
between L. syphilatica and L. cardinalis, is a very different plant from L. speciosa, as it has completely the 
habit of L. syphilatica, though its flowers are purple, whereas the flowers of L. speciosa resemble those of L 
fulgens, both in habit of growth and shape. 

C.— LOBELIA CARDINALIS, Lin. THE SCARLET LOBELIA. 

S^KONYMFs.— Rapuntiuoi galcatum, Morr, ; Timcbelium Aiueii- | Vakifty. — L. c. jB. MiUeri, Swvct'A Brit. Flow. Gatd, 2d ter, 

caoum, Park. ; the cardinaKs flowei. l t. 872. 

Engraving — B ot. Mag. t. 320. SpKcirir Charactfr. — .S lexn erect; leavri broadly Unceolate, aer. 

I rated ; raceme terminal, partly tectiod. 

Description, &c,— This very beautiful species of Lobelia is a native of Canada, as well as of the warmer 
parts of North America, and when it was discovered in that country it was sent to the beautiful Henrietta 
Maria, Queen of Charles I., who Inking a French princess, and passionately attached to her own country, no 
doubt liked it the better, from Canada being at tliat period a settlement of Franco. It is said that when the 
Queen saw It she laughed excessively, and said that its colour renrmdt‘d her of the scarlet stockings of a cardinal, 
whence the learned botanist Parkinson called it the cardinals fli)wer in bis Paradise^ a work which he afterwards 
published and dedicated to her Majesty, This plant, having been introduced in 1621), w the oldest I^obcHa in 
our gardens, and it is also the hardiest, for it will grow in almost any soil and situation that is not too dry. It 
does best, however, in a stiff moist soil, and when it is taken up and replanted every three or four years. It 
flowers from the latter end of July till October. It is generally increased by dividing the roots, though it will 
grow freely from cuttings ; or it may be raised from seeds, of which it rifK'US abundance in favourable autumns. 

7.— LOBELIA SYPHILATICA, Lin. THE BLI E AMERICAN LOBELIA. 

Encratinci.— oRot. Rrg. t. 337 , and our fy. i m PI. i 6. I but unequany semitco ; flowrra axillary, lolitary ; argmcDta of the 

SpFciFic Characteh. — Su*m erect; Icavea ovale, oblong, acutely j calyx reflexed a» the edee ; peduncle# hairj. 

Description, Ac. — T his w’as the second spc^cies of Lobelia brought to England, having been introduced in 
1665 ; and as it was easily recognised it Ixdonged to the same genus as L. cardinalis, it received on its first 
introduction the somewhat anomalous name of the blue cardinal. It i.% however, very diflerent fwm L. 
cardinalis, both in the habit of its growth and the shape of its flowers ; but it is found in nearly the same 
localities, always growing on the bank of a river or near a sjming. It is said to be in great repute among tlie 
Indians for its medicinal virtues, and it acts as a violent emetic, but it is considered dangerous. It is a c(»ar 0 e 
weedy- growing plant, abounding in milky juice, and it has a disagrei*able smell. The root, which is the part 
used medicinally, tastes like tobacco. It will grow freely in any strong moist soil. 

8.— LOBELIA COLOHATA, D. Ban. THE CXILOIJRKI) OR RED* LEAVED LOBELIA. 

Enorayiro.— S wuei*# Brit. Flow. Card, 2d, icr. t. ISO. ; and our , Uie, Rcummate, eroacly deotRte. Kareme •picato, leafy. Podooclet 
jSp. 3, ii» Pi. 65. j DAked. HegtncfiU of the ralyx Itoear-atibulate, recurved at the auRffh 

HFFxriric CnARArTRR.—Tho whole plant t« imooth. Leavea tanreo. f 

Description, Ac,— T he stems of this species are upright and simple, and though not thicker than an 
ordinary goose-quill, they grow from four to five feet high. The leaves are very peculiar ; they are of a deep 
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poen, but stained with a dull red towards the margin ; they are attenuated towards the base with curiously 
■igped stipulee. The raceme is spicate and leafy, and very long ; the flowers of a bright lilac, rather small, but 
ery numerous. Altogether, this is a very singular-looking plant, from its stems being tall, straight, and 
nbraoched ; oocaaonally , indeed, rising to the height of six feet, and terminating in a long, close spike of blue 
oweis. It was imported from North America about 1830, but it is supposed by Professor Don to be a natural 
ybrid, on account of the imperfection of its anthers. It grows best in a light loamy soil, and it is propagated 
y dividing the roots, or by cuttings, as it rarely ripens seeds. 


0.— LOBELIA FENESTRALIS, Cav. THE WINDOW-LIKE LOBELIA, 


Sykonyhf, — Rapunttum fenettrale, PresL; the loop-holed Lobelia. 
EvniuviMCfi. — Bot. Rejf. for 1838, t. 47. 

8piect»ic CHAiurTYR. —Stems simple, funowed. Leaves lanceolate. 


aruniinate, dentate, glabrous, half 8tem>cla8ping. Terminal spike 
many-flowcTcd, Itafy St^le and stamens projecting from a cleft in tho 
tube of the corolla. 


Description, &c. — This species is a native of Mexico, growing at the height of 6,600 feet above the level of 
he sea : it was introduced in 1837. It is a biennial, requiring to be raised on a hot-bed, and to have slight 
irotection during winter. It is, however, not worthy of cultivation, as it is a weedy-looking plant, with small 
lowers of no beauty. _ 


10.— LOBELIA PUBEllULA, Mich. THE DOWNY LOBELIA. 

Enoravinos. — Rut. Mag. t 3092 ; and our fig. 4, m Plato 65. | tlie caljx erect, subulate-lanceolate, entire. Stamens enclosed m the 

Spptim ('haractfr — Obsolelelj pubesf cut. Stem erctt, aiiguUr ' flower. 

.<cavcs obUmg, obtu8< Ij ilciilu ulalc Spike clougatcd. SegroenU of 

Description, &.c. — Tho flowers of this species bear a considerable resemblance to those of L. syphllatica, hut 
heir colour is more purple, and the spike is less dense and more elongated. The stem grows two or three feet 
ligii, and tiie sjiike is frequently a foot long. The species is a native of North America, whence it was introduced 
n 1819. 


ll.~LOBELIA C’AMPANULOIDES, »>//</. THE CAMPANULA-LIKE LOBELIA. 

SvHoifVMEa.-— Lobelia crmoidea, Thunh.\ the JAjiauehc Lobtdia j .Sprciric Character. — J^eaves sub-pctiolate, lanceolate, oblong, 
Enora TINGS.— But. Reg. t. 733 ; and our fig. 6, m Platt 67. dentate , stem decumbent ; pelioleo elongated. 

Description, Ac. — This plant is one of those species ^ith numerous slender decumlient stems, which, if 
planted in a pot, fill it so compU^tely as to hang over on every side. These sptxies arc also well adapted for 
beds in a geometrical flower-garden, as they cover the ground completely without pegging down. This species 
is quite hardy. It is a native of Japan, whence it was introduced in 1819. This species is quite different 
Trom L, ^rinoidet^ with wdiich it is sometimes confounded, as that has a smaller flower, and is an annual. 


12.—LOBELIA ERINUS, Thunb. THE ASCENDING LOBELIA. 

BrnnuYiiKM.— Bot. M*g. t. 901 ; and our fig. 5, in PUto 67. I obovatc, sharply donutc, glabrous, petiolato, flowers terminal, raco- 
Spiririe CaaRacriJt.— *Siemi thread-like, tortuose, erect ; leaves I moie ; capsules two-celled. 

Description, dec.-— This plant, though it has an exceedingly slender stem, has always a tendency to grow 

upwards; and, when planted in a flow'er-pot, it never hangs over, like the preceding species, but grows with along 

slender straggling stem, wliioh has a very untidy appearance, and hence the species is comparatively little 

POL, II, K 
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growii) notwithstanding the beauty of its flowers, which greatly resemble those of the now well-known Cali- 
fomian annual, Clintonia. This specios of Lobelia is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and consequently 
requires protection during winter ; though, like all the half-hardy Lobelias, it flowers freely in the open ground 
during summer. It was introduced in 1752. 


la— LOBELIA CORONOPIFOLIA, Lin. THE BUCK'S-HORN-LEAVED LOBELIA. 

Synokvhe. — Rapuntium iEthiopicum, Herm . | Specific Charactrr. — licmves oblong, dentatdy pinnatlfid ; ttoxn 

Engravings. — B ot. Mag. t. 644 ; and ovLtjip. 3, in Plato 67. | erect and hairy ; jicdunclcs elongated. 

Description, &c. — This species is remarkable for a tuft of radical leaves at the base of its stem, which we so 
deeply dentate as to look like small stag s horns, and hence the spcciflc name. The flowers arc large, and very 
handsome ; only two are produced on each stem, and sometimes there is only one. This species is a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, whence it was introduced in 17^7- It requires protection during winter. 


14.— LOBELIA COERULEA, Nmw. THE AZl/UE-BLUE LOBELIA. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 2701 ; and onr jig 2, in Plate 67. the base ; OoNrers in a long tATminal raceme ; corolla deeply cut ; liinb 

Spkcific Ckaractfr, — Stems short, decumbent at the base, and longer than the tube, 
densely leaved , leaves bnceolate, dcntatcly pinnatitid, attenuated at 

Description, &c. — The leaves of this sptKjies closely resemble tliose of L. co^rufio/n/oHa^ but the flowers are 
very different ; as, in the former species, the tube is longer than the limb, which is entire, or nearly so, while 
in this the limb is longer than the tube, and is deeply cut. The present species is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, whence it was introduced in 1823. It requires protection during winter. 


15.— LOBELIA HETEROPHYLLA, iMh. THE VAKIO('S-LEAVKI) LOBELIA. 

£NGRAViNG8......Bot. Rcg. t. 2014 ; and our jig, ],ua f’latc G7. uncA linear, quite entiit* ; luvret lip of the corolla deeply cut, niiddii 

SpFciPic Character.— Very smooth ; stem angular, simple , ra- M^arment obcordate. 
cemes secund ; leaves Scaby, lower ones dcotately piunatihd , upfK i 

Description, &c.— This very beautiful plant is a native of Van Dieniei^s I.dind, whence it was sent to 
England in 1830. It has the peculiarity of growing and flowering equally well in the open air, in a grttmhouse, 
and in a stove ; and it also has the singular pro[>erty of continuing to flower for a long time after it has l>een 
cut. A specimen in Mr. Vcitchs Nursery, at Exeter, which was hung up in the stove without any soil, 
continued flowering for above a month ; and a cut sj)ecimen that I had in a glass at Bayawater, continued 
opening fresh flowers for nearly three weeks. The flowers are very largi?, and of a deep rich blue. 


16.— LOBELIA LUTEA, Lin. THE YELLOW LOBELIA. 

Synonyme.— P arastrRothus simplex, Dec, borvoUtr, semtod, gUhr<>us« FlGwrrs sesiile »iid tpioste. 

Emoratings.— Bot. Mag. t. 1310; and out Jig. 7, in 11. 67. Corolla reverted, Hcgmetiu mueh longer titan the tube. 

Srrxiric Character.— S tem prucumbeot at the bate, leafy, f^eam 

Description, &c.— This pretty little l.iobclia is so different from the generality of the species, that it has been 
made into a separate genus with only the two following kinds* Tho corolla has scarcely any tube, and is 
reversed ; that is, the three segments which form the lower lip in most of the species, in this form the upper lip, 
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and stand erect ; the two lower segments forming an arch over the anthers, which are crowned with a fine 
fringe. The upper part of the stylo has also a hairy fnnge ; but when the stigma protrudes beyond the anthers, 
it is quite smooth, and appears at if inserted obliquely by a joint into the hairy style. It is a native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, whence it was introduced in 1774. It requires only a slight protection during winter, and 
produces so many ofiPsets from the root, as soon to fill any bed that it may be planted in. 


17.— LOBELIA VAllIIFOLIA, Sima, THE VARIOUS^LEAVED LOBELIA. 

ftYWONYifE.— Panwtranthui vanifolia, Z><rc. completely entire ; upper ones pinnatifiidly dentate. Flowers terminal, 

Ehcravino.— Bot. Mag. 1. 165^2. often solitary, inverted. 

Specific Chajucter..-— Stem erect. Leaves linear ; lower 

Description, &c. — This species bears a great resemblance to tbe last, but it differs in its very singular leaves; 
in the stigma being tliree-cleft instead of two-cleft ; and in the two lower segments of the corolla not being 
united over the stamens. The species is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, whence it was introduced 
about 1810. 


18.— LOBELIA LNIDENTATA, Lin, THE SINGLE-TOOTHED LOBELIA. 

Hv>iony^m. — L. bideniata, />orm ; Paraitrantl<u*i unidentata, Dec. j Specific CiuiucTEit. — Stem sliglitly decumbent at tbe base. Leaves 

Kwoiuvmcrt.— BoU Mag. t. 14H4 ; and our Jii/, (1, in Plate 67. » liueor, entire, or with one tooth. Flowers inverted. 

Description, &c. — This is the last of the tliree species of Lobelia which have their flowers inverted ; that 
is which have their upper lip in three segments, and their lower lip in two ; while all tbe common species of 

I 

Lobelia have the upper lip in two segments, and the lower one in three. On this account, Professor De Candolle 
has placed these three species of Ijobelia in a new genus, which he has called Parastranthus, and which means 
literally, with inverted flowers. The present species is extremely pretty. In its normal habit, the flowers are 
of a dark violet, and it looks exactly like one of the common violets of our gardens ; but occasionally, when raised 
from seed, this Lobelia varies in colour to .a pale blue, or almost to white, and in either state it makes a remark- 
ably pretty flower for filling one of the bods of a symmetrical flower-garden. It is a native of the Cape of Good 
IIop«', whence it was introduced in 1794. It continues producing a succession of blossoms all the summer, and 
it is propagated by seeds, which it produces in great abundance, or by cuttings, which are generaUy placed a 
good many together in one pot, and kept in a greenhouse or cold pit during the winter. 


OTHER SPECIES OF LOBELIA. 

Those are very numerous ; but ne.arly all the other perennial species are greenhouse plants, which will not bear 
the winter in the open ground; indeed, all the pretty little Lobelias, which are natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
will not endure either the wet or cold of an English winter without protection, unless they are planted in a very 
dry soil; and, when this is the case, they should be suppUed with water abundantly when they are near 
flowering. 
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GENUS II. 

TUPA, Z). Den. THE TUPA. 

Lin. SysU PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

OnfKiitc rHAiucTKii.~^«]72 tnrbiimtei fiT&-toothod. Tube of the the apex. Sti^a two-lobcd^ bearded behind. Captnle half eneloeed 
corolla longitudinally cleR on the upper aide ; limb five-parted, secund. lu the calyx, twu-celded, many-aeeded, opening at the apex. Seeda 
Stamens monadclphoua. Anthera cohering, the latter two fringed at elliptic, concave, smooth. 

Description, &c. — Tho species forming this genus were all formerly included in the genus Lobelia, but 
they are easily distinguished by their flowers having only one lip, and the tube of the corolla being cleft down to 
the base on the upper side. The difference will be easily jicrceived by comparing Lobelia gyphUatica^ in PI. 6(5, 
with the other species figured in the same plate, which, though called on that plate by their old name of l^obelia, 
all belong to the modem genus, Tupa. All the species of this genus are natives of South America, and Tupa is 
their aboriginal name in that country. 

1.— .TUPA FEUILLEl, Dec. THE COMMON TUPA. 

*5vi«ONYKr«i. — Lobelia Tupa, Ai/1. ; Rapuntiuni spicatum, /'f’ui/. ; Sprciri* ('iuractfr. — Stem cicct, fi\C‘atiglcd, oNlong, 

the Tupa poison plant ; the MulKiii-leaved Ijoliclia. acutely denfirulaU', nmJtT-Kurfaci roveivd with a touoentow pulK«*cnci , 

Ekciuvingh Bot. M.ig. t. 2550 ; But. Ki*g. t. 1012; Sweet’s iienninervcil ; reUcu].ato}) ned, tcuile, d<*nirrcul. Term luaJ raceme 

Bnt. Flow. Gard. 284 ; and out fig. 1, in PI. 65. tlonuaud ; bratta iicailv eqinl to the pedicclu. Flow era pii bear ent. 

Description, &c. — This may be called a stately plant, from its tall, erect stem, and cjindelabra-Iike flowers. 
The stem is frequently above eight feet high, generally hollow, and five-angled. Tlie teniiinal raceme of 
flowers is frequently two feet long, Tliis plant was first discovered by Fatlier Feuillei, who visited the west 
coast of South America between the years 17^7 and 17^^; and who, according to the quotation from hi.s work, 
given in the Botanical RegUtety speaks of this plant in the following terms : — All this jdant is a most ready 
poison ; its root yieldetb a deadly milk, as also doth its ‘‘tem ; the odour of its flow'ers produceth cruel sickness. 
When one handleth them, care must he had not to bruise them between the fingers ; fur if one ther(*aftcr mbheth 
his eyes, some of the milk having touched them, a man will sundy lose liis sight.” Though this account is 
exaggerated, like many of the descriptions of jdants by the early writers on tlu^st* 8uhji»cts, there is no doubt that 
the milk of this kind of Tuj)a is more poisonous than that of any of tlie other .sp<Tii*s of the genus. Tl»e common 
Tupa is a native of Uhili, whence it was introduced in J824. It is tolerably hardy in Hritish gardens, and will 
generally live through the winter without any proU^ctiun, if it he kept dry. 'J’upa is the original name of this 
piant in Chili, and hence the other species arc generally called by the same name throughout iSouth America. 


2.— TUPA SALICIFOLIA, />/. THE WILLOW-LEAVED TUPA. 

.Hvnokvmfi. — Lobelia Tupa, /If/,; Lolieha Sunn; the Nrrcifii t’ftAR*<Tfi*. — Stem* iuftnitiroie. I^^vei ianceoUtc, nsftlllc, 

willnw-lcavid Lol»eha ; the ^nsranUc Lobf^lra. Mtiulaifti. Flower* axitlar), miiiUrc, thortcr than the leavet. 

EaoRAViNf. — Bot, Macf. t. 1525 . 

Description, &r. — This is a gigantie species, gtowing fourteen or sixteen feet high, and much branched. 
The flowers ar<- first yellow, and then become orange, turning hmI oh they fade. Tins species, which wras intro- 
dneed in 1704 from rhili, was long 8up}K>sed to he the Lofwlia Tupa of Linnmu.s, and the poison plant of Father 
Feuillei ; but Linmeus expressly mentums that Ins J/Mia Tvpa harl a five-angled, hollow stem, whereas the 
stem of this species is cylindrical and soli J. Tlie flowers also are orange instead of red. Tfic species, though a 
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native of Chili^ appears to be quite hardy in British gardens ; but it is scarcely worth cultivating in them, on 
account of the great space it takes up^ and the small size of the flowers in proportion to the leaves. 


3.— TUPA CAVANILLESIANA, Dec. CAVANILLES'S TUFA. 

Sysoiiyii*.— LobelUmucronata, Car. ■crrulatcd, pubcKrent on both iiUes, terminating in a abaip point or 

£NOiiAviHO*-**Bot. Mag. t« 3207* ** macro. Raceme short, slightly leafy^ lax, 

Srscinc CiuiucTPm. — Leaves scattered, sessile, oblong-lanceolate. 

Description, &c. — This is the smallest of all the species included in the modem genus Tupa, as its stem 
seldom grows above two, or at most three feet high. It is very handsome, as its flowers are as large, in 
proportion to the leaves by which they are surrounded, as those of the preceding species were small. The 
flowers of this Tupa are produced in a sliort, loose, terminal raceme of twelve or fourteen flowers, which have a 
peculiarly gay and brilliant appearance, from their bright crimson colour, and the smallness of the leaves by 
which they are surrounded. This species was introduced in 1831, from Chili, and it requires the same treatment 
as tlie Common Tupa. 


4.— TCPA POLYPHYLLA, IIooketArn. THE MANY-LEAVED TUPA. 

KNGiuvitio^. — BoU Mag t. 3550, Sweet’s But. Flow. (Urd., 2d verv smooth. Raceme leaf) , pedictls pubcs( cut, much shorter than 
ser. t. 2l*J, and awt 3, ni Pi. Otl. the leaves, (’alyx hcuiibphoiical, pubescent, much shorter than the 

SpMMiu Ckaiuitwi. — Htera suffrutuoae at the Ims« . lA'avesbioad, lcav#*8, dintitc, with subulaU* entire teeth. Corolla pubescent, longer 
oblong. lanceolate, ou 'ci) short {h ludci, tuiuteou«i, slinridy-Hcrratcd, than the pedicel. 

Dkschiption, &c. — This plant generally grows four or five feet high; but it sometimes attains the height 
tif six feet, and at others dot's not exceed three feet. The stems arc erect, cylindrical, and solid ; without 
branches, but furnished with iiunicrous leaves, and abounding in a nauseous, extremely acrid milk. The leave^ 
are quite smooth and *tluning on both sidt'.s, but of a jialcr colour, and strongly veined beneath. The racemes 
arc tenninal, very leafy, and about a fiiot long ; and the flowers arc of a dark purple. This species is one of 
the liardii*st of tlio Tiqi.'i division, as jt is found on the hills near Valparaiso, while the other species are generally 
natives of the valleys. It was introduct»d m 1832. It grows bc'st in a light, rich soil. 


r,.— TUPA BKlDtJK’^lI, a Dim MR. BRIDCiE’S TUPA. 

SrNOK\«f — Ix»h«>liA Bridgenn, tloak et A rn hnicUMt», the hracK longer thin the p<ditclp, segments of the calyx 

Kmoravinuh.- -H ot. Mug. t. 1071 ; and mu pQ 2, m PI. hrodilh suhul.itc, ciliatel) -serrated . coroll.i veiy smooth , tube cleft 

Seat irii CitARAi'mi -—Stein winple, lurtiuljeose at the b»H4\ uda- | the ba«.lv |>artulh wito fivL segments, so that the coiolla is almost 

bruus , leaves lanceolate, sub-iuembraiuceoiiH, t»p<*ring to a hoig iw- 1 |M'lakd , Mgmouts hiuar-atuiiunate , stamens exscited , Anthers fui- 

row jKiinl, finely SCI rated, deem mil at the haw , racouu' elongatid, luslud u.th two l)e.irdtd apfHmdajjC'*. 

Dkscription, iC'C. — Thi^ very Iiandsome species grow’s throe or four feet high. The stem is suffrutioosc at 
the base, and very smooth, though it is angled and winged by the bases of the leaves which grow to it. The 
leaves are five or six inches long, but they are narrow, tapering to a long point, and very finely and sharply 
serrated quite down to the base. The flowers are rose-coloured, and cleft into five segments, which adhere at 
the base, and again at the point. The stamens project beyond the flower ; tlie filaments are combined into a 
tub<> ; and the anthers are lead-coloured— two of them are bearded at the apex. This A^ery handsome species is a 
native of the south of Chili, where it was found by Mr. Bridges, and introduced by him in 183/. It requires 
the same treatment as tlie preceding species, but it is more tender. 
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6.— TUPA BLANDA, D. Dm. THE PINK-FLOWERED TUPA. 

Engraving. — Swoet'a Brit. Flow, (ibuxl. 2d Series^ t. 308. I doubly sorrated^ dceurreni at the base ^ bmteoui, bracti fomewhat 

Specific Character.*— Very smooth ; leaves lanceolate^ cuspidate, I convolute ; teeth of the calyx subulate ; anthers glabious. 

Description, &c. — This very handsome species bears oonsidorable resemblance to Tupa Bridgeni^ but the 
flowers are of a darker rose colour, and the segments of the lower limb of the corolla are divided at the apex 
when the flower is fully expanded. This species is also distinguished by the bracts, the edges of which are 
rolled inwards. It requires the same treatment as Tupa polyphglla^ and is as hardy as that species. It is a 
native of Chili, whence it was introduced in 1830. 


7.-.TUPA DECURRENS, Dev. THE WINGED-STALKED TUPA. 


NON YMF. — Lobeba decurrent, Cav. 

Engraving.— H weet’a Bnt. Flow. Gard , 2 d St'ne*, t. 86 . 

Spttif It ( HARACTFR. — liCttvcs ovatc-ianceoUte^ dteurreut, crowded, 


doubU lerrated, gUbroui » flowm axillaryi on very ihort podnnclet ; 
crIjx hairy ; aegmenta lanceolate, deeply cut ; aegmentt of the corolla 
haiiy towards the apex. 


Description, &c. — This is a very singular but weedy-looking plant, from the manner iu which the leaves 
grow to the stem. The flowers are purple, and the stem grows about five feet high. It is a native of Chili, 
whence it was introduced in 1821). It is quite hardy in the open garden. The juice of this plant is remarkably 
acrid 


TUPA PURPUREA, t.tndl. 

This is a hnlf-shrubby plant, requiring protection during winter. It is a native of Valparaiso, whence it 
was introduced in February, 1825 ; and though it is called the piirjdc Tupa, it has bright crimson flowers. 

TUPA ARGUTA. /.me//.. 

Has dingy yellow flowers, and is still more shrubby than the preceding sptH:ies. It is a native of Chili, 
whence it was introduced in 1824. 

TUPA PERSISCTPOLIA, Dec,, 

Has rose-coloured flowers. It is a native of South America, and was introduced in 1825. 

There are three other species, natives of the West Indies, but they all require a stove in British gardens. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

EHICA(T..1S. 

Charactbr or TBF Order.— Calyx four or five-clefi, inPrnor. man) 'celled, many.oeedrd. Slyle one. Fruit capaulor. 8eedi in- 
Corolla bypogyneof, four or hve-cleft, imhneated. Htoment deft- definite, minute. Embryo in the txit of albumen, {lAndl.) 
nitf, hypogyuout. Anthers two-c<licd, dobiicmg by a pore. Ovary 

Description, &c. — The Heath tribe is so generally known as consisting principally of showy-flowering 
shrubs, that it seems quite out of place in a work devoted exclusively to )>crenmals. This order does, however, 
contain one genus, consisting entirely of herbaceous plants, called Pyrola, or the winter green ; and tho curious 
parasites included in the genus Monotropa, or tho yellow bird'^s nest, may also be called perennials. 
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GENUS I. 

PYROLA, Lin. THE WINTER-GREEN. 

Lm. Syt. DECANDRIA M0N06YNIA. 

Onmic CuucToi. — Calyx dre-parted. Potala five. Capiule five-cellod, opening at the angle. 

Description, &c.— The common winter-green is a British plant. There are indeed several species that are 
natives of Britain ; but the only two kinds that are sufficiently ornamental to be worth cultivating in a flower- 
garden, are two of the American species. The word Pyrola, is said to be a diminutive of Pyrus a Pear-tree, from 
a slight resemblance in the leaves of the winter-green to those of some kinds of pears. 


1. --.pyrola UMBELLATA, Lm, THE UMBELLATED tt^INTER-GREEN. 

Synokymeh.— Chimaphila toiynibosa, C unibellata, j Specihc Character. — Flower* in umbel*. Stigma iCBiile, 

Bnoratihos. — Bot. Mag. t. 778 ; and oyirfiy, 1, in Plato 68. 1 cntiit. 

Description, &c. — This very pretty little plant, though common in many parts of Europe, Asia, and America, 
particularly in tlio latter country, has never yet been found wild in Great Britain. It begins to flower in June, 
and continues in blossom till the end of autumn. It should be grown in a situation sheltered from the sun, and 
it requires to be frequently watered. It was introduced from North America in 1762. 


2 .— PYROLA MACULATA, Lm. 

SvKOKYura — P. m»nl»ndioa, Pet ; 1*. manana, Pulk.. Chiina- 
pbila marulata^ Dee* 

Engraving. — Bot. M ig. t 8*>7 


THE SPOTTED-LEAVED WINTER-GREEN. 

Specific Charactir — I/caYcs lanceolate, ngidly serrated, discoloured 
on til© face. Scape two or three* flowered. Stigma nearly aessiU, 
lumtaphencal. 


DracRiPTtON, See . — ^This species is distinguished from the last by the loaves, which are broader, more rigid, 
and shaqily pointed ; they are marked on the face with a pale line covering the mid-rib, and branching over the 
principal veins. The stem is twisted, and the loaves, though opposite, arc thus generally turned to one side and 
crowded towards the upper part. Tlie petals are reflexed, and the base of the filaments is deeply firinged. The 
species forms a dwarf plant from 6 inches to a foot high ; and it has a very striking and lively appearance from 
its white flowers, bright-red stems, and singularly marked leaves. It is a native of NorUi America, and was 

introduced in 1752. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


APOCYNE.E. 

CH.X.CYX. or T,.,0.or..-r.hx five-left, peno^ient. CemlU , them aie t.o, therefere the .tyle. are one “ 


monopetaloUBy hypog)nou*, regular, fivc-lobcd, imbncato in Tftivation, 
UeciduouB. Stamen* five, cpiiiotalout, altoruating with the segment* of 

the limb of the corolla, anther* two-celled, dthiscing lengthwise; 




»lw.T. only one .tigma : the ovant*. for the moat part, ate mauy-aeeded. 
Fnu’t felliculat, dnipaeeoiia or baccate, oi many-Bceded, solitary or 
twin. Seed, uaually albnmlnona. Embrio foliaceoiia,with an incon- 


itiio iiiuu mo ouruim , nuvuciin vwwwaavM, n - I 

pollen granular. There i* •omctime* only one ovai) , but occasionally I spieuou* p umu e. ^ 

&o.-Tb. pl». b,l»g«g «. rndilpt..™ b,.l.eW«.d rf H. 

»™n. ot ao^,., ,b»h b„ b«» b> tl» »7. »t St, C.tl«b»-. wb.«l, Tbt jute of tb«. 

ptaU, lik. tb«, of Loboli—, »o muky, «.! .xttom.ly p.i»»o».. The a”-™* 8e»»*“r hetto. 

Mo* of the .pooh. ». lr«» «.d Omib^ Old by fir Ibo gt-tot pet «o nMl™ of hot dmoeo i bot lhr« ot t 0 

genera contain a few hardy perennials. 
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GENUS I, 

APOCYNUM, Lin. THE DOG^S-BANE. 

Lin. SytU PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GnrcRic Chaiuctkr. — Corolla campanalate, with five tmall acute teeth in the tube, opposite the legmoiiU of the limb. Stamens 
enclosed. Styles wanting. Hjpogynous scales five. Follicles slender. 

Description, &c.— This genus was well known to the ancients and it was called Apocynum by Diosoorides, 
which signifies literally dog's bane," because it was supposed to be peculiarly injurious to dogs. There arc 
numerous species, several of which are hardy perennials. They have nearly all the peculiarity of throwing up a 
great many suckers fiom the root. 


J.— APOC YNUM ANDROS^MI FOLIUM, Lin. THE TUTSAN-LEAVED DOG'S-BANE. 

Synon^ V •’ 9 .— Apocynum canadeusc, Socc, ; Fly-catching Apo* ^ Specific Charictkr.— S tem crert. I^eavcs ovate and glabrona. 
cynum. j Cymo!* teninnai aud lateral. Tube of the corolla much longer than 

ENGiurtNos. — Hot, Mag. t. 280 ; and q\xt fig. 5, in PI. 68. ' the calyx. 

Description, &c. — This is a hardy perennial plant, growing about two feet Itigh, and flowering from July 
to September. It will not thrive in a wet soil ; but in light dry soils, and in a warm situation, it increases so 
fast as to become quite a weed, throwing np an amazing number of suckers, by which it is propagated, as it 
rarely ripens seeds in this country. The flowers of this plant have a sweet, honey-like fragrance, which perfumes 
the air to a considerable distance, and which probably operates in attracting insects ; as, wlien the flowers of this 
plant are fully blown, flies are generally found attached to them, some dead, and otherM alive and struggling to 
disentangle themselves. Sometimes four, or even five, may be found in one flower. The manner in which these 
flies are caught is very curious. The five stamens have large anthers, which form a kind of cone in the centre of 
the flower. Eacli of these anthers is arrow-shaped ; and though towards the top of the cone their sides toucli, 
lower down they separate a little, so as to leave a narrow opening or slit between every two. In the centre of 
the anthers stands the stigma, which is in the shape of a little om, the middle of which is encircled by a 
glandular ring, which secretes a glutinous honey-like substance. This sw'cet substancf^ attracts the flies, which 
insinuate their trunks between the openings at the lower part of the anthers ; and then, the trunk being raised 
upwards to obtain the lioney, is drawn into the narrow part of the slit, and beeom<*6 so closely wedged in, that 
the insect can very seldom extricate itself. The species is a native of different parts of North America and 
Canada, whence it was Introduced in 1688. 


2._AP0CYNUM CANNABINUM, Lin. THE HEMP DOGS-BANE. 

SpxGfFic CHARAcm.— Leave* laoceolate, acate at both ends, glabroiii ; cymes panicled ; calyx equal m leogth to the tube of the oorolla. 

(G. Don.) 

Description, Ac. — This species grows two or three feet high, and has small yollowish-greon flowers. It is 
a native of Canada and various parts of North America, where it is frequently called Indian Hemp, because the 
Indians use the fibres of the stems, as wo do those of the hemp, in making roiies, fishing-nets, bags, and various 
other articles. It was introduced in 1699. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF APOCYNUM. 

A. HYPERICIFOLIUM, R. Br, 

This species has small white or reddish flowers, and smooth loaves, which are somewhat cordate at the base. 
It is a native of North America, where it is found from New York to Virginia, generallj on the graveUy banks 
of rivers. It was introduced in 1758. 

A. SIBIRICUM, R, Bu 

A native of Astrachan, where it grows in salt marshes. The flower-stalks and calyces of the flowers are 
clothed with a powdery down. 

A. VENETUM, Lin. 

This species is a native of the south of Europe. It has red flowers, but there is a variety of it, the flowers 
of which are white. It was introduced in 1690. 


GENUS IL 

VINCA, Lin, THE PERIWINKLE. 

Lin, Syst PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— Cal jh fivc-cloft ; segments linear or aubulate, i atignia ; stigma bearded, seated on a flat, orbicular disc, which is 

acute. Corolla talvcr-sha}*ed ; IuIk* longer than the caljx; throat I grooved round the circumference. Glands two, alternating with the 

bearded ; segments of the limb flat, oblique, truncate at the apex. | ovary ; glabrouh as well as it. Follicles two, erect, terete, narrow, 
Stamens five, inserted in the throat, eocloHcd , filaments short; nntheis dehiscing lengthwise, few-seeded. Albumen fleshy. Seeds cylindrical, 

ending each in a hairy uicmbruue at apex, and conniving over the * naked. (G. Don.) 

Description, Ac. — All the kinds of Periwinkle are creeping plants, and only one of them is a perennial. 
The flowers are blue, purple, or white, and they are all natives of Europe. The word Vinca is derived from 
vinao^ to conquer, because the “jx'eies subdue other plants by tlieir creeping roots. 


1.— VINCA HEllBACKA, mildst. rt Kit. THE HERBACEOUS PERIWINKLE. 

Enciuvinos. — Bot. Mag. t, -002 ; and our Jiy, 2, in Plate 68. j lanceolate, minutely ciliated when young. Calycine segments subulate 
SpEciric Character. — Stems procumbent, rooting. Leaves obi oug- glabrous; Heguieuts of the corolla lanceolate, or somewhat &lcate. 

Description, Ac. — This very pr<*tty plant is a native of Hungary, whore it is found in open situations on 
chalky or sandy liills. In gardt‘ns it is an exceedingly useful plant, as it is not quite so strong-growing, or so 
destructive to other plants, as the shrubby kinds of Periwinkle, and yot is equally useful in covering the ground 
under trees. There are two or three varieties, generally only diflering in the colour of the flowers, some being 
quite of a purplish-red, and others almost blue. 


GENUS III. 

AMSONIA, aar/ton. THE AMSONIA. 

Un. Sysi, PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Obnkric Character. — Plants twisted. Corolla funnel-shaped ; the throats of the tube being closed with pubescence. Follicles two ; erect. 

Seeds naked. 

Debcription, &c. — All the species belonging to this genus are perennials, and natives of North America. 
They have erect stems, slightly twisted in their growth, which die down to the ground eveiy winter, and which 
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send up suckers from underground buds. They are natives of marshy places, and will not succeed in very dry 
soil. The species were included by Linnmus in Tabemasmontana ; but they have been separated, because their 
seeds are not immersed in pulp, as in that genus. The name was given in honour of an American traveller, 
named Amson. 

1.— .AMSONIA LATIFOLIA, Oayton. THE BROAD-^LEAVED AMSONIA. 

SvNomrtfis. — Amsonia TaberocmonUxus WalLs Tabernaemon- Specific Chajuctbr. — Stem very amooth ; leavea oval-lanceolate , 
tana Amtonia, Lin, ; Apocynum virginianuni, Pluk, upjier ones drawn out to a long point, and ilightly pubeerent on the 

Emoravikgs. — Bot. Reg. t. 151 ; and ouryS^. 4, in Plato 68. veins beneath. 

Description, dec. — This is a very pretty little plant, with loose panicles of blue flowers, having a fragrance 
like those of the violet. The stem dies down to the ground every year. It is a native of North America, 
where it was found by Pursh, growing in the wet sliady woods of Carolina. It was introduced in iy59. It 
is tolerably hardy in British gardens, in which it should be grown in a moderately rich soil, and never suffered 
to become too dry. 

2.— AMSONIA SALICIFOLIA, Pursh. THE WILLOW-LEAVED AMOSNIA. 

Engiuving. — Bot. Mag. t. 1873. 

SpBcxFfc CiuiurTKK. — Stem smooth ; loaves linear. lanceolate, acutely pointed, and very smooth. 

Description, This species is rather more tender than tbe preceding one. It is not so pretty, from the 
pale colour of the flowers, and the long narrow leaves. It requires a slight protection during severe frosts, and, 
like the preceding species, it should be grown in a tolerably good soil, and kept moist, lioth s]>ecies seldom 
produce seeds here, and are propagated by ofl-sets. It was introduced in 1812. 


OTHER SVEVIES OF AMSOxVIA. 

A. ANGUSTIFOLIA, Pursh. 

This one diflers from the two preceding species, in having hairy stems. It was introduced in 1774. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

ASCLEPIADACEil*:. 

Chuuctfii of the Calyx fivc-clcfl, penrifteot. Corolla < fixwl to tlio five proceate* of tbe ittgma. Ovarw* two. Stylet two, 

toonopetalout, hypogynout, fircKlobed, regular, deciduuui. Stameon | with a common itigmo, which it dilated and pcntagunal, Follirlet 
five, inierted in the bottom of the corolla, alternating with the teg- ‘ two, ono of which it often aliortive. Seedt numcrout. imbricate, pen- 
menu of tbe limb. Filamenu uaually coDoorted. Antben two- [ dtiloiia, utiially furnished with a toft of haii at the upper extremity, 
celled, but tometimet idmott four-celled, from a partial dittepimcnt I Albumen in two part*. Embryo stnught. with leafy cotyltodont, a 
m each of the true celli. Pollen coaleaciog m mataet. which become I auiienor nuliele, and a very imall plumule. 

Description, dtc. — The plants belonging to this order are easily distinguished from most other plants, by 
their pollen being produced in waxy masses, instead of being in the shape of fine dust, as is generally the cast-. 
Tbe only other order of plants which resembles the Asclopiadocea; in its pollen is the Orchidaceie. In the silky 
hairs attached to the seeds, these plants resemble some of tlie kinds of Apocyneee. Most of the plants belonging 
to this order require a stove in England. 
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GENUS I. 

ASCLEPIAS, Lin. THE SWALLOW- WORT. 

Lin. SysU PENTANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

Gkncric Character.— Corolla five-parted, reflexod. Leaflets of I having a little horn-shaped segment runnii^ firom the bottom of each, 
corona cucullato^ seated on the top of the tube of the filaments, | and lying in the hollow. Follicles slender, smooth. 

Description, &c.— In the plants included in this genus, the pollen is in ten separate masses, two of which 
are affixed to each of the angles of the stigma. The cup formed by the united fdaments has five leaflets opposite 
the anthers, with a second series of small leaflets below the first. The flower is thus very curiously formed, 
and the parts are so complicated as to puzzle a young botanist, who can hardly tell which is the stigma and 
which are the anthers. Tlie name Asclepias refers to the heathen God of Physic, and it was applied to plants 
belonging to this genus, from their supposed medicinal virtues. The English name of Swallow- wort is supposed 
to apply to the appearance of the seed-vessel when just bursting open, so as to show its feathery seeds, when it 
has been fancied to bear a resemblance to a swallow on the wing. 

1 — ASCLEPIAS TUBEROSA, Lin. THE TUBEROUS-ROOTED SWALLOW-WORT. 

SvNowvMM.— A. hiraiitc, Gron. ; Apocynum carolinmnum, jPeL ; Specific CHARACTER.-.-Stem erect, divided at the summit into 
tlje oraugf'-flowered Asclepias. spreading branches, very Inliry; leaves distant, oblong-lanceolate; 

Kncravus&s.-.— Bot. Reg. t, 76 ; arid our fig. l,in Plate 69. umbels sub-corymbose, terminal. 

Description, dec.— This plant is a native of many parts of North America, in some of which it is called 
Butterfly- weed, from its being generally covered with butterflies. In other places it is called the Pleurisy plant, 
from its medicinal virtues, which are said to be very considerable. The plant has also several other names in 
America, the oddest of which is Ache-in-the-side plant, from its supposed efficacy in cases of pleurisy. 

12.— ASCLEPIAS INCARNATA, Lin, THE ROSE-COLOURED SWALLOW-WORT, OR WATER 

SILK-WEED. 

SvNONYUF^. — A. pnVbra, Willd. ; Apocynuni luinuH, Barrel. covered with soft wool. Leaves lanceolate and covered with a soft 

En&ha VINOS. — Dot. Keg. t. ; and our 2, in Plate 6^. woolly tomentum. Umbels numerous, terminating every branch; 

Specific Character. — Stem erect, branrliing at the upper part, ap{>cndagcB of the stamens exserted 

Description, &c. — This is a very handsome species, which varies a good deal in the degree of pubescence 
found upon the stem and leaves, and a little in the colours of the flowers ; which, however, are always of a 
purplish-pink, or a deep rose-colour. The plant is a native of North America, whence it was introduced in 
1710 ; but though it is quite hardy, it is not so common in British gardens as it deserves to be. In its native 
country, it grows in sw^amps and on the banks of rivers ; and probably the principal reason that it docs not 
succeed so well in England is, that it is generally kept too dry. When properly treated, it produces abundance 
of flowers in July and August. The flowers have the fragrance of the Heliotrope. It is generally propagated 
by the young plants it throws up, as it seldom ripens seed in this country. 

3._ASCLEPIAS PULCHRA. Ehr. THE PRETTY SWALLOW-WORT. 

Enoravino.— S wwt'g Brit. Flow. Gard., 2d scr. t. 18. 1 oblong, acute, and very hairy. Stem erect, hairy, divided in the 

Specific Character.— Leaves vntb very short petioles, subcordate, j upper part. Umbels terminal ; flowers erect. 

Description, &c. — This plant is supposed by some botanists to be only a variety of A. incamata ; but they 
appear to bo tolerably distiuct. The present species has dark purple flowers; which are produced in much 
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smaller umbels than those of A. incamata. The present species also is a much larger plant, attaining the height 
of S or 4 feet or more ; and the stem and leaves are covered with long hairs, and the lower leaves are cordate. 
This spedes also ripens its seeds freely in England, which the preceding one does not. A. pnlchra is a native of 
North America, and it appears to have been in our gardens as long, or nearly so, as A. incamata, though the 
exact year of its introduction is unknown. 


4.— ASCLEPIAS VARIEGATA, Lin. THE VARIEGATED SWALLOW- WORT. 

Sywonymes.— A. hybrid*, AficAjp. ; A. Virginian*, BamA. ; Apo- Specific CnAiucTKR.—Leavffi ovate, rugged, o*k«d. Stem rimple. 
cyuum Amorieanum, PuUc. Umbcli tubieuile. Pedicels of the flowers tomenkMe. 

Encrating. — BoU Mag. 1. 1182. 

Description, &c. — This species was the first introduced of the genus, having been brought to England in 
the year 1597- This plant possesses the quality, common, more or less, to all the species of the genus, and to 
some of the kinds of Apocynum, of catching flies ; and it was from the quantity of honey-like juice secreted by 
the leaflets appended to the stamens, that Linmeus called those parts nectaries. It is a native of Carolina, and 
flowers in July. Tbo stem dies down to the root in winter, and hence it is somctinics supposed to be lost, and 
the root is thrown out in digging the ground, though it would have sent up fresh shoots in spring, if it had been 
suffered to remain undisturbed. As this species rarely ripens seeds in England, it is generally propagated by 
dividing the root. 


6.— A8CLEPIAS DECUMBENS, Fnrs THE DECUMBENT SWALLOW-WOUT. 

Eho&atimcs.— S weet’s Brit. Flow. (i&rd. 2Ji scr. t. 24 , and our j very h*iiy. Leaves oMong. obtuft«% mucronate ; smoulU above ani 
fig, 3, in Plate 69. I liairy below ; icticuUtely veined ; upper ones oppotite. I'nibeli many- 

Specific Character.— Stem decumbent, but somewhat aacendmg J flowered, lateral^ and terminal, 
toward* the point*, *ud divided iuto sbon, but tpreadmg branches ; i 

Description, See, — The roots of this plant arc tuberous, and hence it has been supposed by some botanists 


to be a variety of A. tuberosa. They are, however, very distinct both in the stems and leaves. The stems grow 
several from the same root, and though at first trailing, they turn up at the points of the 8hcH>ts, so as to form a 


very handsome tuft of flowers. The leases are short, feather-nerved, and tenninaU* in a short hard point or 
mucro. The flowers are small, but they are produced in groat abundance, and from their brilliant colour, they 
are very showy. This species is readily distinguislicd, even when not in flow'cr, from all the others, by its habit 
of growth and its oblong blunt leaves, which have the peculiarity of being glossy on the up|>er surface, and 
densely liairy below. It is a native of North America, and was introduced in 1731. It should be grown 
in peat. 


G.— ASCLEPIAS NIVEA, Lm, THE SNOW-WHITE SWALLOW-WORT, 

Ehoraviwo.— Bou Man. t- 1181. I few-flowered. Pedicel* of Uie floret* very slender, and u long as the 

Specific Character. Leave* opposite^ ovate- lanceolate, tomentose peduncle of the umbel, 
below. Stem wmple, swollen at the joinU. Umbel catremely laa, 

DEscBirnoN, «cc.— TI ub speden is remarkable for its very lax umbel ; the flowers compriaiug which droop 
from the weakness of their foot-stalks. Though the flowers aro aaid to be white, it is only the appendages of 
the stamens that are truly so, the petals being tinged with a greenish brown. It is a natire of Virginia and the 
Carolinas, whence it was introdneed in 1730. It is said to require a alight protection during aeroro ftua^ and 
It u propagated by dividing the roots. This species is sometimes called the Almond-leaved Swallow-work 
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7— ASCLEPIAS AMCENA, Micl^x. THE HANDSOME SWALLOW-WORT. 

Enoiuviwg.— Sweet’s Brit. Plow. Card., 2d. ser,, t. 82. beneath. Umbel close, many-flowered, terminal ; appendages three 

Spsciric Cbaractsiu— Stem simple, swollen at the joints. Leaves times as long as the stamens ; erect, 
tm short petioles, oblong-oval, ending in an acute point ; pubescent 

Description, &c. — ^This is one of the strongest species of the genus, and when grown in peat and kept moist 
it will attain the height of 5 or 6 feet, spreading widely, with strong thick stems and large leaves. It is a native 
of North America, from New England to Virginia, and it was introduced in 1732. It appears quite hardy in 
British gardens. 


OTHER SPECIES OF ASCLEPIAS. 

These are very numerous, but all the hardy ornamental kinds have been described above. 


GENUS II. 

GONOLOBUS, R. Br. THE GONOLOBUS. 

Am. SytL PENTANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

Grnbiuc Charactrr. — M asse* of pollen ten j smooth ; transverse. Corolla subrotate. Seeds hairy. 

Description, &c. — All the species belonging to this genus are climbing-plants, cither herbaceous or shrubby, 
with opposite, cordate leaves, and umbels of flowers which are either axillary or terminal. They are all natives 
of America ; but the greater part of them require a stove in this country. The name Gonolobus is from two 
Greek words signifying an angled pod. 

I.^GONOLOBUS HIRSUTUS, Mickr, THE HAIRY GONOLOBUS. 

Synonvme.— Vinrctoxiciini acantliocarpos, Walt, I Spkcific Character. — Stem and petiole very hairy. Leaves acu- 

Enoritinos*— Sweet’s Brit. Flow, Gaid., t. 1 ; aud our Jig, 3, in luinatc and pubesrent. Segments of the corolla oblong, oval, obtuse. 
Plate 68. ' Follicles oblong, muricatc. 

Description, &c. — The stems of this plant are climbing, and thickly clothed with a dense, rusty pubescence. 
The leaves are opposite, hairy on both sides, and very strongly veined. The lower leaves are very large, being 
frequently 5 inches long, and nearly as much broad ; they are cordate, with the lobes overlapping at the base. 
The seed-vessels are oblong, hooked at the points, and covered with warts. The species is a native of North 
America from Pennsylvania to Carolina, where it grows in the hedges, spreading over them in the same way as 
the common traveller ’s-joy docs in England. It was introduced In ISOfl, and is propagated by seeds, which it 
ripens freely. 


2.— GONOLOBUS DISCOLOR, Dec, THE TWO-COLOURED GONOLOBUS. 

Synomymbi.— -Cynauchum diacolor, Banks ; Viigiuian Cynanchum. J STsaFic Character.— ^tem hairy. Umbels axillary. Segments 
Enoravino.— BoU Mag. t. 1273. I of the corolla linear- lanceolate. 

Description, &c. — T he flowers of this species are called two-coloured, because the divisions of the calyx 

alternate with the petals in such a manner as to seem to form a part of the corolla. It is a native of Virginia, 

and was introduced in 1809. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


GENTIANACEJS. 


rHARACTER OF THF Ordkiu— C alyx fotjr— fivc-cleft, pcraianeot. 
C'oroila nionopetalous, h}'pogynoua, n^lar, niarccscent or dectdiiou*, 
vntb au equally-parted limb ,* lobes equal in number to the caljcme 
Ac^Tiients, but usually five, sometimes £rom four — eight, imbncato in 
«NtJvation, Stamens cpipetaloue, equal in number to the sogmouts of 
The corolla, and alternating with them, but sonic of them are abortive. 
Ovarium solitary, one — two-celled, many-tceded. Styles one or two : 


when two, they arc partly oomhiiied or altogether so ; itigmii one-— 
two. Capsule (sometimes a berry) many-seeded, one— two-celled, usually 
two-valved ; having the margins of the valves bent in, and bearing the 
seeds in those in which the capsule is one-ceiled ; but the seeds are 
inserted in central placentas tn those with two-celled capsules. Seeds 
small. Kmbryo straight, enclosed m the axis of soft fleshy albumen. 
Radicle tending towards the umbilicus. (G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — Most of tho plants belonging to this order arts hardy perennials. The leaves are 
opposite, entire, and without stipules. The flowers are generally very pretty, and produced in umbels. Their 
colour is generally blue, which in some of the sjsecies becomes of an extraordinary intensity. They are all natives 
of temperate climates, and arc generally found in tlie coolest and most mountainous parts of Europe, Asia, and 
America. Their medicinal properties are tonic, and they are generally intensely bitter. The meaning of the 
>\ord Gontianella, is a Little Gentian ; but it is very badly applied, as the plants belonging to this genus arc 
generally larger than those belonging to Gcntiana. 


GENUS 1. 

GENTIANELLA. BorkL THE GENTIANELLA. 

L%n, SysU TETRANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

Oekkrzc Charactfr. — Calyx four-chft. Corolla four-cleft, Mhcu^bapetl, furnwhitl with four nectorifetoui port* at the bRoe. Srgmeatf 

fnngcd. Seed* •mall, wohifomK 

Description, &c. — All tho species are perennial plants ; they arc all <juite liardy, and very ornamental 


3. -.gentian ELL A BARBATA, Frml. THE BEARDED GENTIANELLA. 

'^VMivvMFJi, — G. ciliau, Borkh, ; Gcntiana iiliata, f.m.; Hirw ' Spicrrti Charactfr. — Stem flexible, ongulRr. IjetLttt lanoi'oUtc, 
DKiii ciltatum, Sehmtd. or linear. Ciwolia four-chft. HrgnicnU temtod, tod bearded toward* 

h.KGKAVfH(i». — Dot. Mag. t. 639 ; aud our Ap. 2 lu Plate 70. the mouth of the tube. 

Description, &c. — Tliis species is a native of Siberia, and is quite hardy. It is generally said to be a 
biennial, but it will last an indefinite number of years, as, though the plant dies down to the ground every winter, 
it sends up a number of young plants in the spring, oft<m at a considerable dtsianoe from the parent. It was 
intniduced in 17o0. It is called Oentiana ciliata in our riat<*, as it is most generally known by that name. 


2.— GENTIANELLA FIMBRIATA, Borkh. THE FRINGE-FLOWERED GENTIANELLA. 


Sykos\*f«.— G cntiana hrobnau, W%Ud, ; G. ciliata, Bxeh. 
Rhgravihos.— D ot, Mag. t. 2031 ; and our fig, 3, u» Plate 7). 
SpET inc Charactfr.-— .Stem round, branchet cioingated, ouc-flowered , 


naked under the flower. Leave# lancrolato, arute. Corolla four- 
cleft, deeply fnnged round oocli tegmeiit. Calyx teirigonoi, ftmt. 
Alternate icgmenU inorginated. 


Description, &c. — niere appears a good deal of confusion in this genus, hut the present species is €|uite 
distinct from G. crinita, with which it is frequently confounded. It is said to bo a native of Mount Caneasus# nnd 
to have been introduced in 1818 It should bo grown in peat, and it may be increased by seeds, wbiok it ripens 
freely ; but which should be sown as soon as they are ripe, as, if they are kept till spring, they eeldoin vegetate. 
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a— GENTIANELLA CRINITA, G. Don. THE JAGGED- FLOWERED GENTIANELLA. 

Syhowyiib.— G entiana crinita, Fral. flowered. Loaves stem-clasping, acute. Calyx obsoletely tetragonal ; 

EwofcAViMOB.— Sweet^s Brit* Plow. Gard. t. 139; and ow 1, s^fments acuminate, with a membranaceous margin. Corolla four- 
m Plate 70, under the name of Gentiana crinita, cleft, segments obovato, finely cut at the margins. 

SpBcxric CHAiiacTBiu-— Stem erect, quadrangular; branches one- 

Description, &c. — This species is a biennial, and quite distinct from the previous species, with which it is 
often confounded, which is a true perennial. The flowers of G. crinita are very curiously and delicately cut at the 
margins, so as to give them a hairy appearance. The species is a native of North America, whence it was intro- 
duced in 1824. It should be grown in peat, and the seeds should be sown as soon as they are ripe. 

OTHER SPECIES OF GENTIANELLA. 

There are some other species of Gentianella, but they are rarely seen in British gardens, with the exception of 
G. ciliata, which is often confounded with G. barbata, to which it bears considerable resemblance. 

GENUS II. 

GENTIANA, Lin. THE GENTIAN. 

Lin. Syst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gfneuic Cuaractek Corolla campanulately funnel-shaped, four-five cleft. Siigma two-lobed. Seeds oblong, or roundish. 

Description, &c. — The genus Gentiana of Linnisus has been divided by modem botanists into six or seven 
different genera ; but to avoid confusion I shall generally retain the old name, as being that by which the plants 
are best known, merely noticing the now name, so that my readers may be able to recognise the plants if they 
should be met witli under their new designation. The name of Gentian is said to be derived from Gentius, Ning 
of Illyria, who first tried the tonic properties of the roots. 

1. — GENTIANA MACROPHYLLA, Pafl. THE LONG-LEAVED GENTIAN. 

Engraving. Bot, Mag. t. 1414. I crowded, sessile, vcrticillate. Leaves growing from the root aud near the 

Spfcific Character. — Corolla five-cleft, rarely four-cleft. Flowers | flower, leaving the stem ban- between ; lanceolate, very long, inirved. 

Description, Sec. — This plant is more curious than beautiful ; but it is remarkable for its long narrow leaves, 
which curl round, and for the naked part of its stem, between the leaves, which has a very singular appearance. 
It is quite hardy, and is generally propagated by seeds. It is a native of Siberia, and was introduced in 
The flowers arc rather small, and of a very dark blue. 

2 .— GENTIANA LUTEA, Lin. THE YELLOW GENTIAN-ROOT. 

SwoMyMBs.-— Asterifts lutea, Borkh. Swertia lutoa, Vest. ; com- Specific Character.— -Calyx spathe-liko. Corolla with a short 
mon Gentian-root. fubo, and a flve-clcft limb, fumishod with a green gland at the base of 

Enorayinos.— Wood Med. Bot. t. 156; Church, ct Stov. Med. each segment. Flowers vcrticillate, subcymosc. Leaves broad, ovale. 
Bot. vol. iv. 

DEaoRiPTioN, &c. — The plant produces the Gentian-root used in medicine, and vulgarly called Bitters. These 
roots are long and thick ; brown on the outside and wrinkled, but of a yellow colour within, and of a spongy 
substance. The flowers are yellow and spotted, and so different in their construction from those of the true 
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Gentians, as to baTe bee^ made into a new genus hy modern botanists, under the name of Asterias ; &om Aster, a 
star, in allusion to the rotate shape of the flowers. The species is a native of the Alps of middle Europe, and it 
was introduced in 1596. 

a— GENTIANA ASCLEPIADEA, mild. THE ASCLEPIAS-LEAVED GENTIAN. 

Synon\ MK8. — Coilautha asclt'piadea, Renal ; Dasystephana aacle- Specific Cbaiuctb«. — Stem erecti simple, swollen at the joints, 
pia<loa, Borkh. Leaves stem-clasping, sessile, ovate-lanceolate. Corolla five-cleft, cam- 

Engramnos Hot. Mag. t. 1078. panulate. Flowers opposite, axillary, nearly sessile. 

Desckiptjon, &c. — T his very singular plant has been placed in a new genus by some botanists, on account 

of the shape of its flowers ; the name of the new genus, Coilantba, signifying a concave flower. This species is 

a native of Germany, Switzerland, and France, whore it grows in moist shady valleys, and never in situations 

that are open and exposed. In a garden it should be grown under the shade of other plants, and in a moist loamy 

soil. It was introduced before 1629, and is propagated by dividing the roots. 

4.— GENTIANA PURPUREA, Lin. THE PURPLE GENTIAN. 

Synon\mks. — G. punicea, Cein. ; Pneumonanthe purpurea, onei ovate-lanceolate ; upper ones combined and eheatbing at the base ; 
Schmifi . ; Coilantha purpurea. Borkh corolla five-six-cleft ; stamens five oi six ; calyx membranous, 

Emoravings. — Wood. Med. Bot. t. 262 ; and Bot. Rep. L 117. spathc-Lke ; capsule fusiform. 

Specifu Chuuctfr. — Radicle leaves ovate, five-nerved; stem 

Description, &c. — T his is another species included in the genus Coilantha, the root of which is used in 
medicine. The flowers are of a leathery texture and purplish hue, dotted inside. The species is a native of 
the Alps of Europe, and it grows from one foot to two feet high. It was introduced in 1768. 

.5 — GENTIANA CAUCASICA, Sims. THE CAUCASIAN GENTIAN. 

Synonymes. — G. amarella, Pal,; G. collina, Adams; Eurytba- sde, ovati'-urununate, threo-ijervt‘<l , flowets axillary, single ; peduncles 
lia eaucasica, G. Don. as long as the cal)x ; corolla sal^cr-shajwil, five-cleft, bearded at the 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 1038 ; and our fig. 3, in Plate 70. throat. 

Specific Character. — Stem quadiangular, ascending , leaves set- 

Description, &c. — A very pretty little biennial plant, a native of Mount Caucasus, which was introduced 
in 1804. It is (*asily known by the bearded throat of the corolla ; the beard being quite white, and contrasting 
strongly with the dark-blue of the limb. This plant grows best in a calcareous soil, and is propagated by seeds, 

(;.~-GENTlANA ALPINA, Vill. THE ALPINE GENTIAN. 

Synonymes — G, acaulis, var. Frwl, ; Encala alpina, Borkh.; Sphipic riuRACTFR.—- Corolla eampanulate, about equal in length 
Hippion alpinnm, Schmid. to the stem ; leaves ovate, rather fleahy, obtuse, nerveless. (G. Don.) 

Engraving. — liwlu. BoL Cab. t. 476. 

Description, &c. — This plant is very much like G. acaulis, and, like that species, has the flower much 
longer than the stem. The leaves of this plant are, however, nearly as broad as they are long ; and tlie corolla 
may be called ten- cleft, as it has a lesser division between each of the five principal ones. Both the corolla and 
the calyx are slightly dotted. Tliis species has an underground stem, and consequently throws up young plants 
or suckers, frequently at a considerable distance from the parent. It is a native of the Alps of Switzerland, and 
of the Pyrenees, whence it was introduced in 1817- It is quite hardy, but it grows best in a light loam, and 
in an open situation. 
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7.— GENTIANA VERNA, Lin, THE SPRING GENTIAN. 

SvNONYME*.— 'G. prostrata, Schlech, ; Gentiauclla Uulcis, Get,, Specific Chahactee Plant decumbont ; leavea crowded; radicle 

Kncala vorna, Borkh, ; Ilippioii vernum, Schmid, ones larger than tie others ; corolla funnel-shaped, five-cleft. 

. Enuravinos.— -Hot. Mag. t. 4f^) ; Lodd. Hot. C'ab. t. 62 ; Eng. 

Hot. t. 493; and out Jig, 4, in PI. 70. 

Description, &c. — This beautiful little plaut is a native of the Alps of Switzerland ; but it is also found on 
some of the mountains in Ireland, and in Teesdale Forest, in the county of Durham. The flowers are of a 
beautiful bright blue, and have a very agreeable fragrance. They appear in the open air, in April ; but by 
keeping them under glass, they may be brought forward in February. The plant grows best in a mixture of 
peat-earth, and loam, and it will only thrive in an open situation, where it can have abundance of free air. 


«._GENTJANA PNEUMONANTHE, Lm. THE CALANTHIAN VIOLET. 

S\No^ vMis.— Oentmua Itncarifoliu, Lam.; (5. ( alutlnana, jSarz/i. ; Enghwinca.— *Enp. Bot. t. 20; G, P. guttata^ Bot. Mag. t. 1101. 
I'i.euntonautho vulgAiid, iSVAtntr/. ; Pncuuionauthc, J9orA:/i. ^ SpKtinr Chakactfr. — Stem dccuu)l>erjt ; leaves subl in ear, obtuse ; 

Vari> iirs.-— Tliew' aie m‘I> hut tlit mobt distmet is that flowers pedunculate, terminal, and axillary ; corolla campanulatc, fivo- 

calltd P. guttata, fieured in But. Mag. t. 1101. I cleft. 

Dr.scRiPTioN, Ar. — This is a very singular-looking plant, from the great disproportion that exists between 
the K'aves and the flowers, the stem and the leaves being very small, and the flowers very large. The species is 
comuum in many parts of England ; but the variety gvttatn is only found on the Goutinent. This variety diflfers 
from the species rmly in having a few white spots inside the flower. 


B.— .(iENTIANA A( AULIS, L%n. 


THE STEMLESS GENTIAN, OR COMMON GENTIANELLA. 


S\NONYMm. — Cl L’landiflora, Per»..\ Pncuinonanlhe atauha, SpFtiFir Cuahactfr. — Stem vciy short, quadrangular, one- 

SclnnuL ; (,’miinaliH ucaulis, Borkh,; (\ luiii’ifior't, lituHch. ; C. ^ flowered, flowers verj large; corolla cauipauulate, five*tcu“clcft ; 
ji.i'uiifloiu, Jl/uyrr. * 8egiii«*m» obtuse, in ucionatc ; lea\es with caitilaginous margins; radi- 

Engha\ M ag t. r>2 , Eng. Bot. t. l.»9l*, .nil oui Jig, « le oiu « rrowded, imbncaled. 
lu PJ. 70. , 


Dkschiption, &CV. — This very beautiful jdaiit is probably well known to most of the readers of this work, 
particularly to tliost* wdio have visited the gardens of the London Horticultural Society, at Chiswick, in the 
month of April, as it forms tluTC an edging to some of the borders, so conspicuous, from the beauty of its 
colour, that few persons can jiass it by unnoticed. It is a native of the Alps of middle Europe and Siberia, and 
it has occasionally been fniiml wild in Hritaiii ; though it is probably not a true native of this country, the 
plants found in a wild state having bi*en, most likely, thrown out from some garden. It generally thrives best 
when grown in peat soil. There arc many varieties, one of which has double flowers, and another, the flowers 
of which are quite white. 


10.--.GENTIANA AI)S(’EM>ENS, Pal. THE ASC ENDING, OR PORCELAIN-FLOWERED 

CiENTIAN. 

S\ NON\ MEH.— G. clccumboii*, itin, ; G. piionmoiiantlc. (imel. ; | Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 705 ; and our^^^. 2, m 1 late 71. 

Pnctitnouanihe adteendeut, Schmid.; l)aft)Atrpl.LDa adsceiulena, ® Spriiiie Giiaracter — Stem deeumbeut, afterwards ascending. 
Borkh, ' Leaves lauceoUto ; radicle ones elongaUnl. C'’aly\ cleft on one side, 

Vahiktifs.— The most remarkable of those is a dwtirf plant with a i and teiminating in Um'c teeth on the othei. Corolla campanulatc, 
aimple decumbent stem, figured iu the Bot. Mag. t. 7-3. fivo-cleft, toulhed between the segments. 

Description, &c.— Tliis is a very Iwautiful species from the singularly transparent hue assumed by the 

flowers, which have a remarkably delicate gloss, like that of fine china. The species is a native of Siberia, 
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whence it was introduced in 1799 ; and its root is occasionally used in modicinO) on account of its fine aromatic 
bitter. It is perfectly hardy, but it can only be propagated by seeds, as it has a tap*root, and, of course, docs 
not send up suckers like those species which have an underground stem, or creeping root. It flowers in July, 
and continues in blossom a long time. 


11.— GENTIANA SEPTEMFIDA, Frctl. THE SEVEN-CLEFT, OR CRESTED GENTIAN. 

SYKowYMrs.— Pneumonantho septemfida, iS'rAmte/. , Eur}tlialie wp- Enor wings.— R ot. Mag t. 1229. 

temfida, JSorArA. SpruFii (^iuractkiu — C orolla saher*iihapcd, five or ««veu eleft. 

Vjuuft^. — G B. punctata^ Sims, Bot, Mag t 1410. Coiolla \\ith a fcmall crested sogmeot, botwe( n every two of the larger seg- 
spotted. ments. Loaves opposite and crossed ; cruwdc'd, tlueo-uerved. 

Description, &c. — ^This is a very singular species, from the small crested segments whicli intervene between 
the larger segments. It is, however, more curious than beautiful, though the species is much liandsomcr than 
the variety. It is a native of the Persian Alps, near the Caspian Sea, the (Vimea, and Mount ('aucasus. It 
was introduced in 1804. It is quite hardy, and may l>e propagated by dividing the root. 


12.— GENTIANA SAPONARIA, Lm. THE SOAPWORT-LIKE, OR lURREL-FLOM EREI) GENTIAN. 

S)NON\MEB. — G. hinbnau, Vahl . G OaloBhaei, JVall. ; Pmu i Spftint riuiutTEu — 1 loRtr« sessile, in vcriitillatt he uJs; roiolla 
raonamhe sapoaono, NcAmid. sonicRbat teu-clofl, \entnco<ic, cloned; alternate segments smallei 

ENffRATiNGs. — Bot. Mag. t. 1039 ; Andi Bot. Rep. t. llS, and than tht othen», and siightl) fiingt^d leaves ovuU Uuceolate, liuei* 
our Jig * 1, m Platt 71 nerved, very smooth. 

Description, &c. — This is a very singular ‘species, from the flowers never expanding, but always remaining 
closed at the point ; which circumstance, combined with the dark blue, and barrel-like form of the corolla, 
distinguishes it from all the other species. Wlien the flower is opened artificially, the alternat(‘ segments will he 
found curiously fringed. It is a native of North America, and was introduced in 1778. 


13.— GENTIANA OC'HROLUCA, Aiw. THE {’REAM-( OLOTJRED (tENTIAN. 

8\NONVMFf. — ff. Mllosa, Willd* i G Mponana, Walt ; Pncumt>- Spfcihc T iMHACrfR. — Sum slightly angul n, lougli Lpavesovate 
Tidothc villosa, Uuctolatc, RniiLlpii Tioweis scssilt , forming a teiaiinal fasiitii. 

Lngravis,. liot. Mag t. 15^1, Coiollu h\t-(lift, tanii»anulttU‘, ventneose i»iguK.nttk m uti ^ « loh«sl 

Description, Ac. — T his species is very nearly allied to G Saponaria ; but it differs in the colour of the 
corolla, which is white w’ith green veins, and in its shape, which is longer, sharper-pointed, and v\itli tlic 
alternate segments not fringed. It is a native of North America, growing in dry, sandy fields, and on gravelly 
hills. It w^as introduced in 1803. It flowers in 8epteni])er. 


14.— <JENT1ANA INTERMEDIA, Svm* THE INTERMEDIATE GENTIAN. 


Synonymks,— G (Khroiuca, /’urjr/t ; (i Ba];K>tuiiia, A/tcAr. , Piicu.. 
monanthe mtemiedu, G . Dmi . 

Enorayino.— Bot. Mag. t. 2303. 

SpFctBic CifARAc TfR.— Plant smooth , stem erert, Biiiipie Flowers 


in a terminal, few-flowered hood Gaiyx hve-clefi segments lcaf\ . 
•omrtimps one longer than the corolla. Corolla vpiuncose, fivi- 
•ix-clcft, closed, interior segmontf simple. Tanives obovatc oblong, 
slightly three-uerv<d 


Description, Ac. — This species is evidently nearly allied to the two preceding ones ; but it is iimcli less 
handsome, as the flowers are not prodacod in clusters or whorls, and each is almost hidden in its leafy eaiyx. 
The species is a native of North America, and was introduced in 1820. It flowers in October. 
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15— GENTIAKA INCARNATA, Sims. THE FLESH-COLOURED GENTIAN. 

RvNOHYii*.— Pneumonaiithe mcainata, G. Don. Spfcific Character.— Stem erect, simple, slightly swollen at the 

Knoratino.— Bot. Mag. t. 1856*. joints ; leaves oval ; petioles docurrent ; flowers aggicgate, terminal ; 

calyx leafy ; corolla not quite closed ; segments unequal. 

Description, &c. — ^This species is by no means handsome, as the flowers are of a pale dingy pink, and less 
perfect in their shape than those of the preceding species. It was introduced by Mr. Lyon, who was a botanical 
collector in North America, about the year 1812. It grows best in n peaty soil. 


16.— GENTIANA VISCOSA, Ait. THE CLAMMY GENTIAN. 

S\H 0 KYMFS. — Exacum viscohum, Smith ; llippton vmosum, Dec. I leaves ovate-lanceolate, thiee or five nerved , stem clasping or con- 
KNr,RA>iHO». — Rot. Mag. t ‘in’), and our 1, in Plate 72. i nate; coiolla salver-shaped, tube twice the length of the calyx; 

Smirit Charactfr. — Stem < >lindncal, uitli <»ppo8itc branches , ’ limb five-cleft ; segments lanceolate, ovate, spreading. 

Descuiption, &c. — This is a very handsome biennial, a native of the Canaries, requiring protection during 
vtmuT. It partakes more of the character of Chironia than of Gcntiana. Introduced in 1781. 


OTHER SPEfTES OF GENTIAN. 

Tlu^se are very numerous, but those which have been described are by far the most ornamental. 


GENUS III. 

EIIYTHIUEA, IL Br. THE ERYTHR.EA. 

lAu.SvsSt. TETRANDRIA MONOGTiNIA. 

rirNFRU ('iiARAtTFR. — <’al)x fi%c-clcf\. CoroIU funnel -hliApcd ; limb short; segments toncave. Anthers twisted. Stjlc erect. St.jrmA 

tA\o-cleft, roundish. Capsule linear. 

Description, &c. — The species of this genus are all liardy, or nearly so ; and the greater part of them are 
annuals, even tlioso marked biennials usually flowering the first year if sown early enough in spring. 
Almost tlie only perennial sptHJies its a native of Nepal. Erythnea is from a Greek word signifying red. 


1.— EKYTIlRiEA AGGHEGATA, 1). Ikm. THE CLUSTERED ERVTHILEA. 

P>GaAViNO. — S>icci's Bnt. Flow. (laid t. 137. I s|»thulate, obtuse, petiolate, attenuated towards the habc . flowers ses- 

i^i’Kcii'tc Character,— Stem quadiaiiguKi, ver\ much branched, I silc ; bracts lineai, obtust', lathei long; tube of the calyx vciy bhoit, 
decumbent; branches dich<»tomou8, crowded, fe\i ‘flowered ; leaves 1 

Description, See . — This very pretty little plant is admirably adapted for rock-work, as it produces its bright 
rose-colourod flowers when it is scarcely two inches high, beginning to flower early in spring, and continuing till 
the middle of November. It is a native of Nepal, and was introduced in 1824. It grows best in light sandy 
loam and peat, and ripens abundance of set'd. 
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GENUS IV. 

SABBATU, Pursh. THE SAB3ATIA. 

Lin. Syrt. PENTANDHIA MONOGYNlA. 

Gfneric Character. — CaJyx five or twelve cleft. Corolla iota tc; , are twisted spirally. (Capsule one-cellcd, two-volved ; the margiuf 
five or twelve partotl. AiithorB rolling back after the disehaigc of the } of the valves bearing the seeds, 
pollen. Style oi-ect ; divided into two long spreading stigmas^ which i 

Description, &c. — Nearly all the species belonging to this genus arc biennial plants, with angular stems 
and branches. The leaves are opposite and sessile, and the flowers are generally rose-coloured or white. They 
are all natives of North America. The genus is named in honour of two Italian botanists, called Sabbati. 


1.— SAKBATIA CALVeOSA. Pursfu THE CALY(’()SE SABliATIA. 

SvNONYMEA. — ('hiionia iltchofotnu, Bn//.; Cbtronia calyco«a» SpfcTHi Characifr.-— Stem difiuKc, dichotomous; leaves ovatc- 
Jilichji. lanceolate; cal>x mx-( left, Icafj, exceeding the ct»rolla * 

Engraving*! — Bot. Mni*. t. IfiOO ; and ouj Jiq, in 1*1. 72. 

Description, &c. — This plant is a hardy biennial, propagated by seeds, and consequently easily lost. Tlie 
flowers are very pretty, but the plant has a somewhat stiff* appearance, from the angular disposition of tlie 
branches. The species is a native of North America, whence it wiis introduced in 1812; but, thoii^di (piitc 
hardy, it is now rarely to be seen in Britisli gardens. 


OTHER HPECTES OF 8ABHAT1A. 

ITiere are several other species witli pink or purple flowers ; but, as they are biennials, and of course easily 
lost, as they are propagated by 8<.*ed, which only ripens in favourable 8ca.sons, they are rarely seen in Briti.«h 
gardens. There is one species with white flowers, S. ]>aniciilata, which is said to bo a perennial, but I have 
never seen it. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

spigi:lia(i:.e. 

f’liARACTER ot THE Ordpr. — Klowfi^ rcgulai, of <M|UAi partt». I (\ijwuli* III two division'!. Kiuall, with an immt'dintr plxtonla- 

Talvx frpo. Limb of corolla equal ; vaJvate in a*«livation. Staitu*un turn; tenia «imph . Embryo Miiall, fitnughl, in flcnlij cojiumi aibu- 

four or five, rising from the corolla. Pollen trigonal; the angle*! men (f., I)on.) 

globular. Sivle inmirted in tin* lop of tbe ovamim ; artieuUted 

Description, &r. — This order was formerly included in Gentianaceas hut it differs from tliat order m the 
style being articulated, and in the immediate placentation of tin* seeds. Two of the genera contain plants 
which are cultivated in British gardens. 


GENUS 1. 

SPKiELIA, Lin. THE WOKM-GRASS. 

Ltn.Syit. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GvNFRtc Characirr.— (' alyx fivi'-parted. ('orolk luunol-abaficti, ! two r/»ci?ir, each of which iw two-valvcd and miiny*»eodcU» With a 
with a fivc-clcft limb. Stamen* five. Stigma simple. Cafiaiile iii | foe ceulml placenta, jiediccllute ut the hate. 

Description, kc, — The plants belonging to this genus have all fibrous r<iots and opposite connate leaves, 
which are quite entire. The flowers are in terminal secund spikes, which are somewhat revolute ; tlie flowers 
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in tlie lower part of the spike. The name of Spigelia was given in honour of a Flemish botanist, named 
Spigolius, who afterwards became a professor in the University of Padua. The species are natives of 
different parts of America. 

1. —SPIGELIA MARYLANDICA, Lin. THE MARYLAND WORM-GRASS. 

bvNoNYMKM.—Lonicera Marjlaudna, Lin. ; Pent lyraenum Virgj- ENoiuviNo<».--Bot Mo^. t. 80 ; Bot. Cab. t. 930; Med. Bot. vol. 
uianuni, Catesb. ; Antlichnia V^irginica, Living. ; Indian Pmk. 1. 1. 7 ; and our Jig. 5, in PI. 73. 

Specific Charactfr. — Stem quadrangular ; all the leaves oppos'te. 

Duscuiption, &c. This plant was at first classed by Linnaeus with the Honeysuckles, which, indeed, it 
greatly resembles in the shape of its flowers, though not in their disposition. Its roots are fleshy, and they arc 
Hold in the shops under the name of Worm-grass, or Indian pink. The plant is mucilaginous, with rather an 
agreeable taste. The species is a native of Maryland, and the other warmer parts of North America ; notwith- 
standing which it is hardy in British gardens. It is, however, very difficult to propagate ; as its roots do not 
send up suckers, and it rarely ripens seeds in this country. 


flENIJS II. 

irOCSTONlA, Lin. THE HOUSTONIA. 

Lw. S>/. TETRANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Linfku — ( .ihx four-cleft C«iroll.i tunnel sh i|H.d, with a foui-chft limb. Stamens four Stii^ma bihd. Capsule two-cclled, 

with 1 tuiigous plaicnta annexed to the disgepiments 

Dnst’KiPTioN, — This genu^ was originally included in llubiacea^ , to the plants in which order, indeed. 

It sienih to bear a imuh greater aflinity tlian to thost» properly helouging to the order in which it is novs jdaced. 
l)e Camlolle reinovod it to Gentianoccje , and it has been placed by Mr. George Don in its present position. It 
consists of dwarf ]>lanta, natives of the w’amier parts of North America; and it was named in honour of Dr. 
William Ilou'^ton, tin* liighly- valued friend of Philip Milh‘r. 


1 _H()Ci?T()NlA ((ERIILEA, Lm. THE HLUE-FLOWERED HOUSTONIA. 

SvNoKWK, Riihi.i porva, Bill/ SpKinr Cn*H*cTFR, — Haditai leaves o\ ate ; stem leaves vuiiouh , 

1 nokavinuh. — B ot Ma;r. t. 370 ; and out Jig. 3, in PI. 72. 1 Jicdunrks iwivtlowcied, 

1 Iescripi ion. At . — This very pretty little plant is a native of Virginia, whence it was introduced by the 
latt* Mr. Menzies, in 17H5, It is quite hardy in British gardens, where, if it is kept moist, it will continue 
producing a succession of flowers during tlie vprinir, summer, and autumn. From the smallness of its size, it 
looks best on rock-work, or in a pot. 


i;.-.HC)lISTONlA LONGIFOLIA, Oirrtn. THE LONG-FLOWERED HOUSTONIA. 

SvNONYME.— H. nrigiiHtifohu, Mtchr pubcucont kdow the joint ; leave* Imeai-oMong ; radical ones atlenu- 

Knoraving. — H ot. Mag. t. 3099. aied at tbo haae, pubescent, ciliated ; vtipulet, broadly ovate, eutin , <*» 

iwFrinc Character Stem erect, branched, quadnuistulai , alight)) sbghil) tndenUti, mcmbmnaivouB ; 8tamcn» enclosed m the flown. 

Description, &c. — This species has very small flowers, but they arc of a brilliant white, slightly yellow 
at the base, and the leaves are of a fine dark gri'en. Tlie plant has a pretty effect on rock-work. It is a native 
of North America, and was introduced about 1830. 
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3,_H0UST0NIA SERPYLLIFOLIA, Micha^. THE THYME-LEAVED HOUSTONIA. 

Engratikos. — liot. Mag, t. 2822 ; and oxirfy, 4, in PL 72. 

Specific Character. — Tuftetl ; stems numerous , leaves spsithulutc, slightly hair}' ; i>eduncles elongated, one-flowemL 

Description, &c. — This is a pretty little plant, with star-like white flowers, very suitable for rock-work. 
It is a native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1827. There are several other species, but they 
are seldom seen in British gardens. 


cnArTPm XXXIV. 

MENYAx\THACE/K. 

(H^KA^TERo^ THF Order. — Cal) X fivc-partcd. CorolU Mibro^ ^ two-lobed , lobt's toothed. Hypogvuous glands five, alternating with 
tate, with a five-parted tipuading limb. Segments with a flat diw*, the stain eiis. CapHule onc-celled ; many-seediHl ; two-%alvcd; hut in 

which 16 liearded or wjuamulose at the hnso, or henrded lengthwiiH , aquatic B|K*cieB \alvclesB; axils ot \ulvcs stnnuifeious, that is, the 

having ascending or simple margins, infltxcd in ,i ^llv.allo^. Suunciis seeds arc attached to panoul plncenUs on the edges of the valves, 

five, alternating with the segments of the corolla. Stvle one. Sturiua (G. Don.) 

I)i-srRii>TioN, &c. — All the species belonging to this order are floating, aquatic, or marsh herbs. I’he leaves 
are altcniate, having the petioles somewhat dilated, and sheathing at the base. 


CIENUS I. 

MENYANTHES, Lw. THE lUTK-BKAN. 

Ai«. Si/.xt. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA 

Gfmeric Charactfr. — Calyx five-< left ; pcrsistrnt. Corolla hair }. Stigma tivo-ck ft. Capsule oue-cellcd ; two-valvrii 

Description, &c. — The genus Menyanthes of Linna'us was divided into two gt nera by M. V(‘ntenat, but 
the difference between tliem is so slight, that I have not thouglit it wortli wdiile to ke‘ep them apart. These 
differences are simply that, in ^lonyanthes, the segments of the corolla are bearded longtliwist', and tin* loaves 
are trifoliate ; and in Villarsia the segments of the corolla are bearded at tin* base, and the leaves are simple. 
The word IMenyantlies signifies the flow(T-of-a-montli, the flowers remaining opcm abo\?t that time. 


MENVAXTHES TRIFOLIATA, Lm. THE TRIFOLIATE BL( K-HEAN, OR MARSH TREFOIL. 

Engravivom, — Wood, Mill. Hot. vol. v. t 2; Stev. ct Church. SmiFif (’imra{tkw, — liCavcs trifoliate , raccmi'n th}r«oid, axillarv , 
Med. Hot. t. 4f> : Eng. Hot. t. IS.'). sc?nu*nU of the rorollA bearded IcngtliHiM. 

Description, ike. — A well-known British plant, frequent on the banks of poinLs, lakes, and alow-ninning 
rivers. The flowers are white, tinged with rose colour, and beautifully fringed. The roots are fleshy, and 
intensely bitter. Tliere is an American variety, which is much more robust than this species, and the flowers of 
whicli are of a palo pink, and very handsome. 


2.— MEXYANTHES SAUMENTOSA, *SW. THE RUNNING BUCK-BEAN. 

Hpfcific ('lUKAi rf'R.— R tinners creeping; leaves cordate-suborhi- 
rulate, spreading, dotted 1 h neath : panieies opfmtjte to the loavts , 
terminal ; aoeds glabrous. 


Synonymrm. — V illarsia samientosa, Iiwm» ct Schulten. ; V. germi- 1 
nata Hr. 

Engraving*!. — H ot. Mag. t. 132fl ; our Jig. 4, in PL 73. 


Description, &c. — This species is remarkable for its runners, which rosombic those of tlio Strawberry-plant, 
and extend to a great length. It is a native of New Holland, wlunce it was introduced in 1806. It should Ik? 
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grown in peat earth, and generally does best in a pot, plunged in the soil in the bank of a piece of water; the 

use of the pot being to confine the roots, which otherwise would spread so rapidly as soon to bolome 
troublasoine. 


OTHER SPECIES OP MENYANTIIES. 

These axe very numerous, but all the most ornamental kinds require the protection of a greenhouse. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

POLEMONIACE^. 

('tiARACTKK Of THF Orofr.— Palyx tubulaf, fivp-cleft. Corolla ' rally oblong. Placenta trigonal, central, applied to the angles of the 
with n five-lolxHi limb, imbricate or twisted m aBstivaimu. Aiillicrs ^ diBsepiincnts. Seeds mucilaginous: albumen fleshy; embr>o large, 
'agiuatu, inciiinbcut, two-rclled. Stylo very long. Stigma three- straight, 
iohrd ; lolios lineal, obtuse. Capsule tlin'e-tcllcil, throc-valvcd, gene- ' 

1)1:.SCUIPT10N, &r. — The plants belonging to this order are generaUy ornamental ; but the greater part of the 
nardy genera contain only annuals. 


GKNUIS I. 

POLKMONITM, Lw, THE GREEK VALERIAN. 

Lm, Syst. PENTANDRIA MOXOGYaMA. 

(ifNPHti Charm iFK. — Caljx riini)»auu!aU , live.clcft. CoiolU , tulic. Aiithcis incumUnit. Capsule louudhh, with crustaroous valves, 
lotrtte, with a shoit tube, .iiul a tive-lobcd limh. Sunieiis equal, i covered with a peiniaueul calxx. Cells many -seeded. Seed'i oblong, 

iiiKcited Ml the throat of the corolla. Kilauieiits dilated at the liase, filled with large albumen. 

.Hid forming a conliuuouA ring, which rioailv closes the mouth i>f the 

DEsruil*TioN, iS:r. — All the species art' hardy herbaceous plants, with very ornamental flowers, which are 
either blue or while. The word rolemoniuin is said to signify war, and to arise from the circumstance of the 
plant liaviug occasioned a war between two kings, each of whom claimed the honour of its discovery, on account 
of its valuable medicinal properties. The story is, however, extremely vague ; and it is more than probable 
tliat the singular name of the genus alludetl to the plant being useful in war, on account of its property of 
stanching blood. 

4 

l.-~rOLEMONIUM ( fERULEUM, lAu. THE BLUE GREEK VALERIAN, OR JACOB'S- LADDER. 

SvNoNVMf^.— Valeriana coerulca, Bauh. ; V, giwrca, Dint.; l^ad- j Spfcifk Character. S tem glabrous, leaves pinnate; leaflets 
der of Hoaviti ; Clmnty. ovnte-lanceoUle, acuminate, glabrous ; segments of the calyx ovate, 

Rhoravinos. — K ng. Bot. l. 17 ; B«t. Keg. t, 1303. acunmiate ; flowers orcct, coiymbost‘ ; segmenth of corolla roundieh. 

Dmcriftion, &c.— T his ^cioa i* found in poor sandy soils, in various parte of England, and tliroughout 
tbo whole of the north of Eurojw. Thrari' arc numerous varieties— one of which has the flowers white, anotlier 
the loaves variegated, and another the flowers white and blue. Another variety, that figured in the Iklantcal 
lieffutWy is a native of North America, and has large flowers of a most beautiful pale blue. 
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2.— POLEMONIUM SIBIRICUM, D. IMm. THE SIBERIAN POLEMONIUM. 

8vnonymf««.— P. lactcum, Lch. ; P. tlisnertum, HM. SrrciFic CiuMitrFR.—lioaves bipmnnte, jMibeacent , leaflets linetr- 

EwGiuviNOH.—Svseet’s Bnt. Flo\u Gard. t. 182 , and o\it fy, 1, in lanceolate, acute ; cor) mb paniculate, ciowdcd; calyx hairy ; segmeuU 
PI 73 ^ of the coiolla broadly ovate, acute. 

Description, &c. — This is a very handsome species. The stems are angular ; several rising erect from the 
same plant, and growing from a foot to eighteen inches high. The leaves are pinnate ; and the leaflets are 
either pinnate or pinnatifid, being frequently crowded together, so as to appear tufted. The flowers are white, 
and much smaller than those of the other species, though they are very handsome, from their abundance, and 
the manner in which they are disposed. The species is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 1800. 
It will grow frei'ly in any common garden soil that is light and sandy, but it requires on open situation, where 
it can ha>o abundance of free air. 

;^.--.P0LEM0NirM RK'IIARDSONl I, artOutm. DR. RICHARDSON’S i;REEK VALERIAN. 

— P. ftpecio»um, Ftsoh, ; P. cttrulviim, \ai. tuntiin, with numerous Icafltli ; pinna: ovate, lotund, niucionate, pubescent 
Hook l>encath , flowers cut \ in bott, nakotl , segments of the loroUa obtuse, 

I NOR 4 vis(, 8 .— -Ikit Mop. t. 2800, and o\ir Jig, 3, in Plate 73, ' irenulated, roots subfusiform, vcij lonp. 

^t*mnc C’HARAtTFR — Sicoi half), inpular, tieit. It a\e« pinnate, « 

I)i>CKiPTiON, ^:r. — Tlie root of this plant is very' remarkable, as it is fre<|uently lliret* or four feet long, and 
tliick as a finger, tliough the ]dant is not more than six inches high. The root is also branched at the ti]^ like 
a grappling-iron, as though to take a finn hold of the loose sand in which tin* plants generally grow. The root 
is yellow, and much resembles that of licorice. The plant is a native of the < treat Hear I^ake, where it was 
found by Dr. Richardson, in 1825, growing in ficr north latitude. It vmH, of course, bear any degree of <*old in 
this country ; but it is easily injured by an exci^ss of tntiisiure, and n‘r|uires a deep sandy soil. 


4,-— FOLLMONll'M HTMILE, Ham H Sdiult, THE inVAHK iiliKEh VALERIAN 

S^NuNifUEt.. — P. MJlosutii, Srrt., P laiiatuuj, ; P c<rru- Sprcinc ( hakaitfh --Stein pilnw, aiipului iini leaver wen 

ituDi, & Gmel ; P. gracjJc, Dongl, ; P. Kk liardsoim, ^ Dun, | mam pair<) «l liafli li, which aic ovau, hiuntish, piiunc un bnih sui- 
f.NCHAtiNf.H.^HoU Reg f. 13(»4 , Swt. Bnt. Klou. G , t- 2f 6 , faces; fluwtiM a leih jsiuidcd drooping, M^mouU of the corulU 
11 our 2, III Plate 73, ruundwh, c iciiujalc il ( G. Don ) 

Descriptidv, — This sjiecies, like P. liichardsonii, has the root excessively elongat<‘d. The stem is 

erect, and covered \\ith soft hairs ; tlie petioh*s are slightly winged and dilated at tiu base, whieh is tinged with 
P’lrjde. The leaflets are hairy on both 8idi‘s, and delicately fringed at the margin. The flowers have rather a 
disagreeable smell. This species is very nearly allied to V. Rirhardsonii, but it is not so liaiidsome. It was 
raised from seeds eolleeted by Dr. Richardson during tlie Arctic expedition, which took plac‘(* about 1828, and 
It has liecn also found in Siberia. It should l)<» grow’n in jioor gravelly soil, kept moist ; Ob, when grown in 
rich mould, it produces more leaves than flow’crs. ^ 


5.— POLEMONIUM MKXK ANT M, C^rv, THE MEXIC AN POLEMONIUM. 

K*<c,ra>ing — BciU Reg. t. ICO 

Spfcific ( iliRACTPR.— l^avc » pirMiau, with man) Icuflctti , tcimina), one or three lolictl flemen nodding: calvx cuvrrctl with viiad baiix. 

Descriptiok, frr.— This species is u native of Mexico, whence it was sent to Madrid in 1815. Tho flowers 
are small, and more tubular than those of most of the other speciiii, but they <lo not jiossess much beauty. The 
plant is. indeed, scarcely worth the trouble of cultivating, as it is rather tender. 
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G.—POLEMONIUM PULCHERRIMUM, Hook. THE PRETTIEST POLEMONIUM. 

Enokaviwg.— ‘B ot. Mag. t. 2979. calyx puheaccnt ; leaflets orate, glabrous ; panicles sub-corymbose ; 

SpKfiric Chaiuctek. — S tems numerous, ascending ; segments of the segments of the corolla oval, subacute. 

Description, &c, — Tho root of this epecies is partly subfusiforra and partly fibrous ; the tap root being 
very much attenuated at the base, and striking deeply into the earth. There are numerf)U8 slender stems, which 
are much branched, and which bear a great quantity of flowers, having very small leaflets. The flowers are 
very numerous, and they are produced in small terminal corymbs. The species is a native of the Rocky 
Mountains of North America, whence it was introduced in 1827, and where there is a variety witli white 
flowers. Both are perfectly hardy in British gardens. The following observations, extracted from the Bot. 

point out the more important diflcrcnces and peculiarities of this plant : — ‘‘ In size it comes nearest to P. 
Riehardsonii, but it is more tufted in its growth, having smaller and shorter leaflets, numerous and ascending 
stems, much smaller and differently-coloured flowers, with their segments greatly narrower, and truly oval. 
The bright colour of the blossoms is retained long after tlie plant is dried.” It should be grown in moist gravelly 
soil which should never be suffered tr) become too dry. 

7.--.P()r,EMOX!rM RKPTAXS, Lin. THE CREEPING GREEK VALERIAN. 

Kni.ka\in(.. — B<*t. Ma«. t, lHrf7. l pmnate ; leaflets seven, ovaU', acute, glabrouR ; flowers nodding ; seg- 

('h*«a< TRK.— Hoot ciceping ; lcat^ , g’abrouR ; leaves ) iiients of the corolla wt^tlge-shapeil, 

J)r.s< Rii*TiON, Ac.— This is a very pretty little plant, with a creeping stem, and the flowers in a loose 
paiiicled corjmib. varying from dark-blue to white. It is a native of North America, whence it was introduced 
in I7*»8. ft is of easy culture in any common garden soil, but it is best adapted forrockwork. 

OTHER SI»ECTES OF POLEMONIUM. 

P. GR.VCILE. Wxlla. 

A natix’e of Daliuria, with pale-hhu* flowers ; nearly allied to the common species. Introduced in 1828. 

V. PUIA’llELLFM, Bum/p. 

A dwarf plant ; a native of Sil>eria, with him* flo\%ers, having white anthers and stigma. There is a variety 
tlu‘ flowers of which are wdiite. This sjiecies has not yet been introduced. 

P. AC TTIFLORUM, JrUld, 

A native of the North-west coast of America ; not introduced. This is tho same as the P. I*oreaIe of Adams. 

P. MOSCHATCM, JVtyrjn. 

Nearly allied to P. Uirharthonii^ but with a musky scent. A native of North America ; introduceil in 1827. 


GENUS H. 

PHLOX, Lin THE PHLOX. 

Litu Spst. PKNTANDUIA MONOG\Nl.\. 

OrwKaic Tharactfr Cal jx deeply fivc-clefl, conni vent. (\*ri»lla ‘ cMm^aicd wgmenta. Stamen* inserted above the middle of the tube. 

stUer-shaped ; lube elongated; limb twisted in apslivatiou, with j CelN of capsule oue-sceded. {G. Don,) 

Drscription, Ac. — ^Tlio species are herbaceous j>ereniiial plants, sometimes, but rarely, becoming shrubby 
at the base, with simple leaves, which are generally opposite. The flowers are terminal, and are generally 

N 
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piodaced in either panicles or coiymbs. All the plants belongmg to this genus are easily distingnished by the 
aingnlftr shape of tho bttd, which resembles that of a flame; the segments of the limb of the corolla are twisted, 
so as to lie over eacli other^ like those of the Periwinkle, and this construction is not found in any other genus 
belonging to the order. The word Phlox signifies flame. The old name of these plants was Lyohnidea. 


§ 1. t weaves broad ; barren item$ wanting. 


1.— PHLOX ACUMINATA, Pursh, THE POINTED-LEAVED PHLOX, OR C OMMON LYCHNIDEA. 


Synonym**.-— Phlox docussata, Lyons ; tho croaa-lcavotl Phlox. 
Emghayimg.— BoU M.ag[. 1. 1880. 

Specific Cbajuctkb;. — Erect, pubescent; stem angular; leaves 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminate ; lower ones narrow towards tho base, and 


sub-petiolate, exactly decussate, rough on the upper surface, and hairy 
below; flowers in a {tauiclod eoi^mb, ou very short pedicels; s^- 
ments of the corolla rounded ; tube {>ubi*Boont ; segments of the calyx 
bristly. 


Description, &c. — This i« a very handsome species, the flowers varying in colour from a dark blue or purple 
to a rose-colour. The stem, which is square, grows about three feet high, and the loaves are decussate ; that is, 
if one pair points north and south, tlie next pair points east and west, and so on. Tho leaves are all hairy 
beneath, and rough on the upper surface. This species is a native of Georgia and South Carolina, whence it 
was introduced in 1812. It is rather more tender than most of the other species of Pldox, and it flowers very 
late in the season, its blossoms seldom expanding before September or October. It will grow in any common 


garden soil, and it is propagated by dividing the root. 


2.— PHLOX ODORATA, Swt, THE SWEET-SCENTED PHLOX. 

Synonym*.— -Phlox bimoculata, Hort, spotted with irrc^^uUr wab* oi uiarkn , leaves animinate. smooth, 

Engravings. — Sweet's BriU Flow, CJord. t. 224 ; and our fig, 2, 1 rough at the miirgm ; flowers disposed m a j»amcl«HJ ract'me, sweet- 
in PI. 74. scented ; teeth of the cal)X o\ate, vtr» shuit ; M-gmewts of the (orolfu 

Spbcific Characykr.— Stem erect, branching in the upper pajt, and wcdg<*'shnped. 

Description, &c, — Tliiw species is remarkable for the beauty of its flowers, whicli are of a bright roso-eolnur, 
and remarkably 8wcet-eeentt‘d. The stem generally grows about three feet high, and the panicle of flowers is 
frequently above a foot in length. The blossoms, which begin to f’xpand in Juut', remain open for along time. 
It will grow in any common garden .soil ; and though the stem.s are frequently killed down to the ground in 
severe weatlier, tlie roots will generally send up fresh .shoots in sj)ring. Tlit* sjiecies is a native of North 
America, and was introduced about 1825. It is remarked that the flowers of this plant will preserve their 
fragrance for a very long time when dried. The plant is increa.««pd by dividing its roots, or by cuttings, wliich 
strike readilv. 


3_PHLOX REFLEXA, Swt, THE REFLEXED-LEAVED PHLOX. 

ENGRiviNG. — Swoct** Bnt. Flow. Card t. 232. iii a tioir, crowded panicle, ver)* awect-iceiited ; teeth of the cal) a 

SPKriFJc Charactfh. — Stem ciothed with a ihort rough pubfwence, ' lauceolatc, aprcoding ; tube of the coiolla amooth, curved, teguientA uf 
■potted. Leaves very much reflexed, imooth, and shining. Flower* I the limb roundly oliovatc, imbricated at the base. 

Description, dec. — This species very closely resembles the lost, excepting in the leaves, which are very 
distinct, and in the colour of tho flowers, which ia much darker ; I>c8ides which, each segment of the limb is 
marked with a dark purple spot at the base. The stamens are more seen than in most of the other kinds of Phlox, 
and the pollen is of a golden yellow. This plant is evidently a hybrid, but its exact parentage is not known. It 
grows best in peat soil, and it is propagated by cuttmgs, which, if taken off early in spring, and struck under 
hand-glasses, vrill make flowering plants the following summer* 
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4.-.PHLOX PYRAMIDALIS, Smith. THE PYRAMIDAL PHLOX. 


Kngiuvimo. — Sweet's Brit. Flow. Qard., t. 233. 

Specific CHA]ucTBR.>~Stem erect, scabby, sjiottcd. Leaves cordate, 
(*blong, acuminate ; smooth, but rough at the mai^n. Flowers in a 


close compact panicle, forming a pyramid on the main stem. Segments 
of the corolla cuneate, truncate ; teeth of the calyx subeiect, lanoco* 
late, acute. 


Description, &c. — ^This species, though it bears considerable resemblance to the last, is yet very inferior in 
b Hiuty, from the small size of its flowers and their somewhat dingy colour. It grows three or four feet high, and 
has smooth, handsome leaves. It is quite hardy, and will grow readily in any common garden soil that is tolerably 
rich'^ provided the ground bo occasionally watered in hot, dry weather. It is propagated by cuttings planted 
under hand-glasses in spring, or it may be increased by dividing the roots. It is a native of North America, 
whence it was introduced in 1800 and it flowers from June to October. 


6.— PHLOX PENDULI FLORA, Swt. THE DROOPING- FLOWERED PHLOX. 


Engiuvjko.— Sweet’s Brit. Flow. Card., 2d scr. t. 46. 

SpsciPir (‘iiARACTFk. — Stems subfloxuose, very slightly quadrangu- 
lar, tough, spotti'd. Leavt^ oblong, lanceolate, acuminate, subsossile ; 
tip]>cr •surface smooth an<l shining ; uudet surface hairy and rough at 


the margin and on the nerves. Corymb mauy-i!owered, paniculate, 
drooping before expansion ; calyx pubescent ; segments lanceolate, 
miicronate ; segments of the corolla roundish, imbricated. 


Description, Ac. — This is a very beautiful species, from the large size of its separate flowers, and their 
brilliant colour. It grows to a considerable height, and forms a stately plant when covered with its flowers. It 
grows best when planted in a bed of peat mould. It is a native of North America, and was introduced in 1824. 


It takes its name of penduliflora from the side-branches of the panicle drooping a little before the flowers 
expand. 


C.—PHLOX (l)RDATA, KU. THE HEART-LEAVED PHLOX. 

Kngravings. — Sheet's Bnt, Gard., 2<1 scr. t. 13; Paxton’s l at the margin. Corymb paniculate; calyx terminating m five long 

Mag. ot Hot. vol. I, p. I bristles, 

iric Charai TFja.— Leaves oblong-cordate, subacuuiinate, rough 

Description, Ac. — This species being a native of Carolina, is rather tender in British gardens, and 
requires protection during severe winters. It is, however, worth some trouble in cultivating, on account of the 
delicate tint of its flowers, which arc of a pale rose-colour, and their delightful fragrance. The species was 
introduced in 182(5, and it flowers from Juno till October. A very splendid variety of this species was raised 
by Mr. Clark of East Retford. The flowers are very large, and have a white eye. 


7.- PHLOX LONGI FLORA, Fmn. THE LONG-FLOWERED PHLOX. 

Enoiu VINO.— S weet’s Biit. Flow. Card, 2d scr. t. 31. t margin ; u|^r onca broader than the lower ones. Raceme pauiculated ; 

Specific Character,— Stem rough, but not haiii, slightly spotted. \ segments of the corolla roundish, tube very long ; teeth of the calyx 
Leaves lanoeolate*acuminate, very smooth and shining, rough at the lanceolate, acute. 

Description, &o.— Tliis is one of the few species of Phlox which have wliite flowers, and it has also the 
peculiarity of producing numerous stems from the same root. Tlie leaves are opposite, and cross each other 
like those of P. acuminata, but the species is easily distinguished by the colour of its flowers ; while it differs 
from the other white-flowered species in the great length of the tube of the corolla. It flowers very late in the 
season ; the blossoms continuing expanded till killed by the frost. It is a native of North America, whence it 
was introduced in 1827. ^ 

N 2 
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8.— PHLOX GLABERRIMA, Ltn. THE SMOOTH-STALKED PHLOX. 

ENGHAnvo.— Swoet’e Bnt. Flow. Gard. 2d ser. t. 36. tufta^ each <onftTstinfif of three or foui flowers; teeth of the adyx 

Specific CHARACTEK.~-TuRed ; stem eiixt^ vei} smooth, leaves at umiuatc, npi catling . bcgmcnts of the corolU lounded. 
linear-laDceoiate, quite smooth and glossy . coi\ub terminal m thiee . 

Description, &c. — This is ratlior a dwarf plant, as it grows in dense tufts with erect stems, from a foot to 
eighteen inches high. In most of the other species the stem is rough and hairy, but iu this it is perfectly 
smooth. The flower-stem is also distinctly divided into three tufts of flowers. The species is a native of Nortli 
America, whence it was introduced in 17 -j. It flowers from June till August, and grows well in any coinnon 
garden soil. 

9. — PHLOX SCABRA, SwL THE ROUGH-LEAVED PHLOX 

Sywonymes. — ^P. Sickmanm, Lehm ; P. Amciicana, JJort the upper surfaci, undulated at the niaigiii , fluwent m a vei> loot>t 

Ekgiuvimg. — Sweet*8 But. Flow. Gaid t 246. |>auicli , laljx hair) ; U-eth awl-slmf>cd. eiect . tube of tht coiotla 

Specific Csukacter — Stem glabroue in the lower poit, hut hairy curved, haiiv, »egmenU of tin lioib ubovati, spreading, 
ahovi, ; leaves oblong lancoolato, acute, vei> rough and ra 0 {>-like on 

Description, &c — The flowers of this species are very handsome, but the leaves liave nothing to recoinmcmd 

them, being coarse on the upper surface, and of a dingy green The flowers are ver> fragrant The spec!i*s i& 
a native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1812 , and it is easily propagated liy its suckers, which 
it sends up in great abundance. 

10. —PHLOX CAROLINA, Ltn. THE CAROLINA PIILO.X 

8y(«oN\Men — L'vthuidfa Catohmana, Mart ; t i>ugh-st( utuiod ^ Shuifu Ciuraciik. — IxaMS ionwolatt, vti> Mu«»ot}i etn 
L\chuidt)a j rough , (.oijiiib Hubfabtiguitt 

EsGBJkviNo — Bot, Mag t 1344 | 

Description, &c. — T hi^ spcties was the first kind of Plilox introduced into our gardens, as it apjiears to 

have been grown by Mr Cowdl, a nurseryman at Iloxton, before the year 17^^^. The flower« are largi, and 
\cry handsome, with a daik, star-like mark in the centn The corymb is rather small and loundish. Tht 
species is a native of South C’arolina, and is consequently somewhat tender in our gardens 

IJ.— PHLOX SUFFRUTJCOSA, WW/d THE SHRUBBY PHLOX 

SYWOvvMFfl. — P nmda, /'wr*/* , ffliiituijz ltavo<} Phlox u durk grten, but pule btlow c<>i>mb fastiguti, lowti biauilu* 

Eegraving —Bot t 68. tlougitod and iiHktd , MgnitiiU of llic toiolli bnwlh oviit, and »uuu 

Sprciric Ch*r*<tfr — S tem eiect, mv) buiooth, round, slightl} what rctutt , Ueth of ilu ril)x lanotolaU , lum louati 
ffH>tted , IcavcK ovatc-obloQg, iioiix w h it fle^l } , flhming ibovc, and of 

Description, &^ c , — This specit^s is nearly allied to Phlox Carolina, hut in this both tin* stein and leaws are 
smooth, and the flowers are of a much darker and more brilliant purple. The leaves are also daiker, more 
shining, and of a mucii thicker texture; and the *»teni, which is somewhat shrubby at the base, continues 
partly undecayed and in leaf during the winter The species is a native of South Carolina, and was introduced 
in 17tK). 

J2 —PHLOX TRIFLORA, Mtrhx. THE THREE-FLOWERED PHLOX. 

SvHOSYiii!. — 1*. c^ru< Hoi, Maff BFtbCmr Ghakaltir. — S tem* erret, branehtiig. ftoouewltat pubts* 

Ekgravinga. — S weet’ll But flow Ga»d l. 29. and J5ot. Mag. rent, leavet laiurolate, tnuMith, each bruiirh having u thn e-flowan d 
t. 2133 cotymb. teeth of the calyx linear. 

Descbiftion, &c. — Thw species has a vc-ry loose branching corymb of large pale-pink flowers. It grf>wh 

well in the open ground to tlie hciglit of about a foot or eighteen inches, and continues flowering from July till 
October. It is a native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1810. 
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3.— PHLOX COLDRYANA, PaxL MR. COLDRY'S PHLOX. 

Engravinoa.— >Paxtou’« Mag. of. Hot. vol. 7, p. 197 ; and our fig. ovate-lanceolatfi acuminate, aobcordate, slightly scabrous on the upper 
1, in PI. 74. surface ; corymb spreading; segments of the corolla cuneatc ; teeth 

fipBciKir Charactkr. — Stems croct, slightly downy, spotted ; leaves of the calyx very short. 

Description, &c. — ^This very handsome species is a hybrid, raised about 1835, in the Bristol Nursery. It 
grows’about two feet high, and is of a compact bushy liabit of growth. It should be grown in light soil, partly 
composed of leaf mould ; and it should be removed to a fresh bed about every third year, or the flowers will 
degenerate in botli size and colour. The plant is propagated by dividing the roots. 


OTHER SPECIES OF PHLOX BELONGING TO § 1. 

P. OMNIFLORA, IJort, 

This is a remarkably handsome species, with an elongated corymb of clear white flowers, which it continues 
))roducing from Juno till the latter end of October. It rarely grows alK)ve a foot or eighteen inches high, and is 
eijiully well suited to ke(‘{) in a i)ot or to plant in the open ground. Even when it has flowered in the open 
ground all the' summer, it may be taken up and put into a pot to force for flowering in early spring. It is thus 
(»iie of the mo.st useful kinds of Phlox for a suburban garden. 

VAN HOUTTE’S PHLOX. Jiot. Ii*g. for IS43, t. ; and our fig. 1. in PI. 74. 

This is a very beautiful garden variety, raised by a nurseryman at Ghent. It is very pretty, being 
distinctly marked with a crimson star on a white ground, and the flowers are delightfully fragrant. Its habit of 
growth resembles that of I*, oinnifloni, and it requires the same treatment. 

P. P.ANUULATA, Loi. 

This was' one of the first sj>ecieb introduced, having been sent to England in 1732. It is a native of Virginia, 
here it is found in rich moist meadows. The flowers of the species are purple; hut there is a variety the 
flowers of which are white, with a slight tinge of red. 

P. UNDULATA, 

This is probably (tiily a variety of the preceding sjiccies, as the only difference is in the leaves, which are 
somewhat undulated ; and in the stem, which grows tall and stronger, frequently attaining the height of five 
feet. It is a native of Virginia, and was introduced in 1759. 

P. LVTIFOLIA, Mic/ij'. 

Is probably only a variety of P. pyramidalis, but the flowers are larger, and of a darker colour. It is a 
native of Carolina, and was introduced in 1812. 

P. MACULATA. Lim. 

This species hits a stem marked with very conspicuous bruw*n spots, with violet-coloured flowers. It is a 
native of Carolina, and was introduced in 1 74(1. 

P. NITIDA, P«».vA. 

This is a very handsome species, nearly allied to P. Carolina, but w'ith large purple flowers and smooth 
shining leaves. It is a native of South Carolina, and it was intnnluced in the year 1800. 
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§ 2. Leaves broad ; plants with barren stems, 

14.— PHLOX OVATA, JAn. THE OVATE-LEAVED PHLOX. 

Engratino. — Bot. Maff. t. 528. 

Specific Character.— Radical leaves ovato, aento, somewhat flesh} : corymb subfastigiate ; segments of the corolla undulated, retuse. 

Description, &c. — This species was first described by Linneeus as having its flowers produced singly, and 
not in corymbs ; but the specimen from which Linnieus wrote his description w^as probably an abortive one. 
The flowers are largo and very handsome. The segments of the corolla are quite distinct, and bend back, so as 
to give quite a peculiar character to the whole. The species is a native of North America, whence it was 
introduced in 1759. 


15— PHLOX STOLONIFERA, Curt, THE CREEPING PHLOX. 

SvNONYMM. — P. Toptana, MichjL. ; P. craasifolm. Lodd. ; P. Spuirir Character. — S toloniferoua, creeping ; leaves fleahy, spa 
prostrata, G, Don. , thulate. olioynte. 

EwGRAvm&H.— Rot. Mag. t. 563 ; Sweet’s Rnt. Flow, (i.ml., 2d I 
St! . t. 293 ; Lodd. Bot. Cab., t. 15%, and our yiv* 1, m PI ”5. 

Description, &c. — This is a very handsome and well-known species, of which there* ore two very distinct 
varieties : one with violet -coloured flowers, and the other with flowers of a reddish-purple, and thick fleshy 
lea\ es. The species w^as first discovered in Georgia, in 1 ; but living plants were not brought to England 

till 1801. The variety was introduced in 1825. Both the species and the variety are dwarf plants, suitable for 
rockwork. 


10— PHLOX PILOSA, MW. THE HAIRY PHLOX. 

SvwoNYMEh. — P. anstata, Michx.; L}chnoidoa Manlandica, Ray; Sphific I'lrARAiTra. — llain , stem ; leavtm Ijncai-Kinrcolatc ; 
Lychmdea umbcllifera, aegimntfc of th< subulate, tul>e of the (oiolla curved. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag«, t. 1307 ; and Lodd. Bot. Cab., t. 1371. ' pubesecut. 

Description, &c. — This is by no means a handsome species, on account of the length and number of the 
segments of the calyx. The flowers are comparatively small, and few in number. The species is a native of 
North America, wbence it was first introduced in 1759 ; but as it was soon lost, and was reintroduced in 17^, 
that date is frequently alBxcd to it in the catalogues. There art* tw’o varieties ; the flowers of one of which are 
flesh-coloured, with a dark-red centre, and those of the other white, with a pink centre. Both kinds become 
quite white when dried. The species is tolerably hardy, and the flowers are produced from May till July. 


7— PHLOX AMCENA, Sinte, THE PLEASING PHLOX. 

SvNoNYNRs.— ~P. pilota, Mtchx.; Fr**cr’i bairy Phlox. ceolatc; icgment* of tbi caljx tubulate-acumioate ; tube of the corolla 

ENGRAViNo.>-Bot. Mag., t. 1308. straight, glabroui. 

Sfpcivic CnARAcrr.K. — Hairy ; item d^'canibeut ; Icrvoa ovate-lan- \ 

Description, &c. — This is a very handsome species, and quite distinct from the last, of which it has been 
sometimes supposed to be a variety. It is a native of South Carolina, where it was discovered in 1788, though 
it w’as not introilnced till 1809. The flowers arc large, of a bright rose-colour, and they are so disposed as to 
make the coiymb appear quite round. 
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18.— PHLOX CANADENSIS, Sweet. THE BLUE CANADIAN PHLOX. 

EKOiiAViNOt.~Bweet’s Bnt. Flow. Gard., t. 221 ; aod oxufig. 3, in ovate, upper ones broadly lanceolate ; corjmbi few-flowered, compact ; 
PL 74. icgmcnU of the calyx aubulate-linear ; acgmcnts of the corolla broadly 

Spkcipic OHAmACTKii.-*-Steiiit erect, subpubescent ; lower leaves obcordate ; tube curved, longer than the calyx. 

Description, &c. — The plant grows in a thick tuft, each root producing a great many erect branches. 

The leaves are smooth, but slightly fringed with short hairs round the margin. The flowers are blue, tinged 

with lilac, and are disposed in small, fow-flowered panicles. The species is a native of Canada, whence it was 

introduced in 1826, and it is quite hardy in British gardens, where it flowers from May to October. It is 

generally increased by dividing the roots. 


19.— PHLOX DIVARICATA, Lin. THE SPREADING-FLOWERED PHLOX. 

Hvnonymfs. — L ychnidoa Vwginiana, Pluk. ; the carly-flowcnng I Leaves broadly-lanceolato, upper ones alternate. Flowers in a loose, 
Phlox. spioading panicle; segments of the corolla somewhat wedge-shaped, 

Euoravino. — Bot. Mag., l. 163. hihd; tube curved. 

Spfcifk Chaiucter. — Stem branc hed, sprt'ading , peduncles twin. 

Description, &c. — A very handsome species of Phlox, with large, pale-blue flowers. It seldom exceeds a 
foot in heighl, and produces its flowers in great abundance in April and May. It does not, however, continue 
^0 long in flower as most of the other species of the genus. It is a native of North America, and was introduced 
in 1746. __ 


§ 3. Leaves narrow. 

20.— PHLOX PROCUMBENS, LfAfw. THE PROCUMBENT PHLOX. 

Lnorjiukos,— Bnt Flow. Gard., 2d. fecr., t. 7; and our at the bane, verj smooth, ciliated at the margin. Segments of the 
fit; 2, in PI 75. J caljx linear, acute ; segment of the corolla cuneate, obcordate tulK‘ 

SpEnric Chahjiiter. — Stau proruralwnt, branched; braiuhos hair,^, erect, twiu* as long ai. the rah x. 
a»rendiiig, and slightly hairv. Lca\es lanceolate, acute, attenualoil 

Description, &r. — A dwarf plant, with numerous procumbent stems, each generally dividing into several 
branches at the extremity, and frequently sending out roots at the joints near the base. The flowers whi'jh 
terminate the branches can scarcely be said to form a ])anicle, there seldom being above two or four to each 
branch. The plant is a native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1829, and it flowers in May and 
June. It is propagated either by cuttings, or by dividing the root. 


21.— PHLOX SUBULATA, Ltn. THE AWL-LEAVED PHLOX. 

Em.KA^iisoE. — Rot. Mag. t 111 and oui ^g. 4, in PI. 75. 

SpPciFic Character. — Loaves subulate, hnin. Flowers terminal, •ometimcs twin. 

Description, &c.— This is a very pretty little species, admirably adapted for rockwork. Its stems are 
procumbent, and when left to themselves cither hang dtwn in a very graceful manner, or trail on the ground. 
The flowers are produced in great abundance and are very pretty, as they are generally of a delicate pale pink, 
with a dark eye. Tlie stems are also pink. The species is a native of Virginia, whence it vras introduced in 
1786. The flowers are produced in April or the beginnmg of May, and are easily injured by the cold windLs 
which sometimes prevail at that season. It is always propagated by cuttings, as the root descends, and will not 
bear dividing. 
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22.~-PHLOX NIVALIS, Lodd, THE SNOW-WHITE PHLOX. 

KNGR4viN08.»Lodil. Bot. Cab. t. 1780; Swt, Brit. Plow, Ganl, terminal, in three*. Leaves linear, fasciculate, recurved, ciliated at the 
t. 105 ; and our^^. 5, in PI. 75. margin. Calyx hairy ; tube of the corolla twice at long as the calyx ; 

SeEC»Fic CuARAcrEH.— Stem suflPnilirose, very much branched, pio- segments of the corolla obcordate, somewhat plicate. 
cumlH'iit ; blanches asceniling, tliickly covered with short hairs ; flowers 

1 Ikscuiption, X'C. — This is a very singular little plant, from the curious manner in which the branches are 
clothed with short recurved linear loaves, which give the plant a heath-like appearance when not in flower. 
The flowers are largo, and of a snowy wliitc. Tliey are produced in great abundance, and look exceedingly well 
on rock work. The plant is a native of Carolina, whence it was introduced in 1820. It should be grown in sand 
or peat, and it is propagated by cuttings. 


2/1.— PHLOX SETACEA, Lin. THE BRISTLED-LEAVED PHLOX. 

Engravingn — Bot. Mag. t. 415 ; and our fip. .‘1, in PI. 75. 

Specific Charactfr.— Leaves bnsth, vtT\ smooth. Flowers solitary. 

De'^ription, ^:c. — This is a very handsome species, from tlie large sizt» and bright colour of the flowers. 
The stems are at first procumbent ; but they are ascending at the tip. The species is nearly allied to P. subulata, 
and requires the same treatment. It is a native of Carolina, and was introduced in 17H8. It flowers in April 
and May, and it is propagated by cuttings. It is rather temler, and requires protcKjtion during severe winters. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


COXVOLVULACE.E. 


Character ot the Order.— Calyx of fivc-wiial* ; sepal* peniui- 
nu-nt, equal or unequal, di*f>oH*d in one, two, oi ♦hree «»«-nes often 
»»nlaige<l round the fruit. Corolla raonofiotAlou*, hypogvnou*, n'gular, 
tubular, campaniilate or funnel-shaped ; having the limb }.oinetitncb of 
foe plait*, and somctimefi of five lobe*, whiih am twisted in estivation. 
StamcDs five, opposite the sepal*, and therefore alternating with the 
lobe* or plait* of the corolla, inserted more or le«s towaids the bottom 
of the corolla ; filament* luiiallv unequal, dilated at tht» ba»e, some- 
time* villout, naked, or furnishixl with iiiually incloiwd, rarely 

exserted ' anther* long, usually sagittate, and adn.ntc at the baic, 
often twisted afterward*. Nf*r lanum or hypogynou* disk annular, 
surrounding the osaiium in most of tlie specie*, more or lea* showy. 


I Ovarium usually sinijile, two-four relied, rarely aiuioat ont‘-celU‘d, 
< or altogether one-eel led : sometime* the ovnnum i* double or qtiad- 
I Tuple; in each eell ilieir is one oi two erect ovula. Style tisuallv 
I simple, entire, «t more or less deeply cleft , rarely two. Sligman 
I acute, flattened or globose; in those with the fiimple style two-iohed. 

; Fruit a capsule or a dry berry, one-four-celbtl ; cells oui^two-seeded. 
I Capsule usually dchiMing valvalely. rarely transversely. Seeds usuaify 
rounded on one side, and flattened on the other, in*erted by the 
Imse, glnhroua or villous . having the t<-sta usually blnek and hatd. 
Albumen miieilBginous. Cntylcduns folmcrou* and corrugateil. Radicle 
j incur vdvl, inferior. (G. Don ) 


Description, &c. — Most of the plants belonging to the order (/onvolvulaecaf arc herbaceous, either annuals 
or perennials , occa^^ionally becoming shrubby near the base, but very rarely having a woody «t(?m. The stems 
are generally twining or creeping, and very seldom erect. The roots are frequently tuberous, and used in 
mt*dicinc ; and all the plants abound in a milky, acrid juice. The flowers arc generally very showy, and the 
leaves simple and alternate. These plants are found in almost every part of the world. The name of Convol- 
vulus, from which that of the order is derived, signifies to entwine ; and refers to the habit of growtli of 
the species. 
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GENUS I. 

CONVOLVULUS, JAa. THE BIND-WEED. 

Lm. SyaL PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

CiFNFHK Character.— Calyx of five aopals. Coiolla rampaiiulato. Stylo ono ; Bti^frnas two, linear-cylindrical, often revoluto. Ovarium two- 

<ellcd, foui-ovulatc. Capsule two-cellcd. {G. Doji). 

DicfiCRiPTiON, — The plants commonly called Convolvulus were divided into the two genera, Con- 

volvulus and I})oma»a, by Linntcus, principally on account of the shape of the lobes of the stigma, which in 
Convolvulus are slender and quite distinct, while in Ipomoea they form a globose head. Modem botanists have 
made several other genera out of the old genus Convolvulus, the principal of which, are : — Calystegia, from two 
f I reek words, signifying a covered calyx, in allusion to two large bracts which inclose the flower; and Pharbitis, 
which is said to signify, highly-colour(‘d, and which is distinguished by the cajisule having three or four cells 
instead of two. The first of th(‘se genera includes the common bind- weed of the hedges, and the allied species ; 
and the second, the major Convolvulus and other species with brilliantly-coloured flowers. All the species 
(L“.eribed in the prestuit work will iie given under their Linnsean names of Convolvulus and Ipomoea. 


1.— .( ONVOLVCLCS ( IlINENSIS, Ker. THE CHINESE BIND-WEED. 

NON\ Mr.— C'uuvclMiliih j.ipoumis. Hunks \ Btiintcd. Leaver uiiil, flesh) , hasUilc. Peduncles soli lar) , flesh), 

Rot. Ittj t. .»JJ I longer than the leaves, 

spurnt CiUKAiTtR. — in Iuall^ saiiplt, anjulail) 1 

l)i>CRlFTioN, — Tlii'^ is a ^e^y juetty little plant, with purplish crimson flowers, marked wdth a pale 

yi How star. Tlie root is ere(q)ing, and spread", rapidly. The leaves are fleshy, halbcrt-shapcd, and of a greyish 
green. The plant is well de^e^^ing of eultnation ; the only objection to it being the short duration of its flowers, 
^^hich open early in the I'niriung and often fade before the middle of the day. It a native of China, whence 
it was introduced in iHD». _ 

OWOLVf'Lrs M'AMMONIA, /.in. THE CO.MMON St AMMONY. 

C. T**nrft ; V iUiui.wi .i Hauh. j Sprcirn Charaiifk. — L cao . s.ijittatc or truncate. PedunrUs 

I N(.RAMN<. — Sweet'** III!*, i (i.iio , Ji! t 17.1 ^ j\liudiu,il, threc-floAAi red Ir.ut*- lanceol.ite, remote from tho eahx. 

l)r..seuii»Tio>, — Thi.s species i*, remarkable for it< loii<,s fusiform root, which abounds in an acrid, milky 

juice, and is used in inedieine 'J'ho stem" are numerous, and crcnerally grow from ten to fifteen feet high, twining 
themselves round any object the\ can nietd with, that will aflbrd them support. The flowers are large and white, 
gr(‘atly rescmihling those of the common bind-weed of the hedges, but produced in much greater abundance. The 
sp(*eies is perfi*ctly liardy, and continue-' to flower till late in the autumn. It is generally increased by s^^eds, 
wdiicli it ript'iis freely. It is a native of tiic L(‘vaiit, and was introduced before 15%*. 

;L-^'(>KVOLvrLrs BinONLEFOLirS. NimA. THE BRYCNY-LEAVED ( ONVOLVULl'S 
KniiRamm*'. — U«)t. M.I.: , 1.9111. and oiii IM 7t>. 

('iiARACTf It. — I/Oftv«-H iH'Vt ii-)t)t»A’d, pvlmatt , hi*.|.jd , in. (idle lol»cs onuated. PeduutU** a\illar\, ver) long, aiticuUtcd solit.nrr 

Di:sciui»tion, v*vr. — This very beautiful little plant is of a dark rose colour. Tlie leaves are hairy on both 
si<it*8 ; and tliough they vary eonsiderably in shape, they are generally divided into seven unequal loWs, of whieh 
the central one is much the largest. The petioles arc generally as long as the leaves, and channelled on the upper 
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4.— CONVOLVULUS ALTHJBOIDBS, ZAn. THE MARSH-MALLOW-LIKB CONVOLVULUS 

SY iiwnrM H .^O> mwileM, a AlUuaMhit, Ciut.t Pa- Snismo OBAiU(mn.-^Lom kt w ooHalfl^ fli^^ 

pftf«r eomtum, Gtr, $ 8llky-k»Ted OontolYiUai. «Mt detpljr ont ; kbai Uhmt, ipradiag* 

EnflPuniNi.— B«t Mag., i« aOO. 

DBacmpnoN, Ac* — ^Tlifa is a most elegaiit plant, remarkable for the silTary wbitanaas of ita Isafai^ and Its 
beantiM roae-oolonred flowen. It is a natire of the south of Europe, being found in great abundance on the 
monntiuns of N^des, and of Spain and PortugaL It was introduced in 1656. It flowem in June and July, and 
is increased bp dividing its stoloniferons roots, as it seldom ripens its seed in this country. It requires a di)^t 
proteotioa during very severe winters. 

5.— CONVOLVULUS AMERICANUS THE AMERICAN CONVOLVULUS. 

Smomnns.-^. wpiQin, wrr. Amencaam, SiiiM; CaljpitagU in- Sptctric CsAnAOTnu— Loaves sagittsto; pednndai qsaSnagnlar; 
fbta, DHf, i tho Ameneaa Bear-bukl. ono-Soworod ; braeta cordate, ahrondiiv tbe ealjr*. 

i&MEAnitos^Bot. Mag., t. 732 ; and wtftff, 1, in Pi. 76. 

DjBBcniPTioK, Ac. — ^Thts very beautiful plant is nearly allied to the common great bind«weed, cr large white 
convolvulua of the hedges. It is, however, much handsomer, the leaves being larger, and tiie flowem of a deep 
rose-coloor. It is a native of North America, whence it was introduced about 1750 ; and it is quite hardy in 
Bri&li gardens, flowering abundantly, and retaining its flowers much longer than the common wild plant, whkdi 
it so nearly resembles. The near approach of the bracts to the caljrx, mark it as of the modem genus, Calystegia, 
which is distinguished by this peculiarity. This" ipedes of Convolvulus produces a very good efieot, when 
^tniaed to trallis-wofk ; and thece is a very striking instance of this in the garden of the Dowager Dudhsaa of 
Bedford, at Camden Hin. 

6._CONVOL\n[JLU8 RENIFORMIS, THE KIDNEY-LEAVED CONVOLVULUS. 

8 Tiioinriis.«--Cil 3 rftcgia reaifbniiif, R, Br, Braoiric CHiRAOTn.— ugukrijr bnuushed, ctongstid, pm* 

EmMUTiiios. . 8 iiiB gt *a Brit Flow. Gavd., t 181 ; and wtfig, 2, trate; laavea kidiiejr-aliape<L flariiy; pedoiulat rmmdi bneta ear- 
in Pl. 76. data, anaigbale, claaa to tbo caljx. Baal anaenlaiii, fieaping. 

Dbscbzptioh, &c. — ^This fa a pretty little qiecies, very desirable for rookwcrk or oovering a bank, as its 
stems and branches lie fliat on the ground, and are not only very numocous, but extend to a great kngth. The 
spedea fa a native New Holland, whence it was introduced in 1822. It fa eadly propagated by dividing tibe 
roots ; but it requires protection when the winter happens to be severe. 

7.-<X)NVOLVULU8 DAHUR1CU8, r. Herb. THE DAURIAN CONVOLVULUS. 

Siwownet — Oaljrttagia daafSea, Br. aama of tbe imdar aiuftae. P»diiadiaiaadUafy,aaa Si e i W M i ,taaie»* 

Mag., t, 2609. toaa; Iraete orate, data to the aalpr. SagSM^ of tbi 

Brmiane Ckuducvnu— Boot arw|diig; item tavaastoae; laawi eiale, aaata, odor two broadar Bait flio oliMfi. Style lii^ flna 
<4 t oi|^d!rilalo,|fabioea,bttt wiB aaaftlaamtw ae thataaigiaaDd tbe ataaiana. 

DnsoBipnim, Ac.*--A pretty Ettle plant, with pbk flowers and cordate leaves. Ansliveof SOMria, uAismfa 
it was fi^troditeed in 1890. It fa qoito hardy in Britfah gdtdeiis, and it fa pn^pagaied efahsr 1^ Md% of hf 
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wtiBnui fH flwi||Bi|gi^ mwgy wwiwk au ta® q^om or wb iiMiitof gv^mn ivo i^ w imiooim vowMtonwj {MWBh 

ddM^la ituli BMteltfroin tike irith iiliiah tittf qnid tinoiq^ • Iwttev dia^ 

of 4l»tiA*aA<MtrojriiagtikaM of evaty oilier ]^t lb sroU lUe isooirni^eaoe, idl tin epeciM idfb erlq^i^ 
mote 4o bwi oaUtteted in poie, eunk is the Bconnd. 

^ 

OTHEE SPECIES OP CONVOLVULUS. 

Hieee are ammroiu, but only a fisw of them are cnltirated in Britieh garden), aad thejr difibr ■nsf 
tnmikoae that have been abeadf deaoribed. 

GENUS II. 

* IPOMtEA, Lin. THE IPOMIEA. 

Ltn. SgtL PBMTANSfUA MONOGTMIA. 

Otiimc CbuwTMu--<3ilfz of fivotepftli. Carollo eimpAnulEte. | Ofinum two«celled; cells two^oeeded. Gspmle twiHcelled ; c^ 
incloMd. fkyU one; stigme two*]obed, lobes cspitate. | two-seeded. (G.Z>on.) 

DwoBiPTXoNy & 0 .— It has been already m6nti<med that the plants composing the genus Ipomoea are 
diiliiigiiialied from those belonging to Conyolvulus by the capitate lobes of the stigma. By Uat the greater 
nnmber of the spades require a stove in England ; and even some of those which will flower in the open air 
during summer, are killed by the first frost in winter. The flowers are all exceeding beandfnl, but they are 
of short dnradon. The word Ipomcea ngnifies like the Convolvulus,'’ from the great resemblance between 
the flowers of the two genera. 

I.p-.1P0M(£A PANDURATA, Lift. THE POTATO VINE. 

fHriieirvMiB»<---Cottndviiliis ptnduimtus, JIftcAr. ; C. eandictns, Spnctnc CnsmAcna.— -Lenves cordate or ptndimCmn, aeamlnate, 
JShL i TennesMe B.Bd-weed. entire , peduncles meny-Sowered ; segments ef the caiyx obtusely 

EtHMUfinos.*— Bot Beg., t. 588 ; Bot. Msg., t 1603 , and our nerved. 

>1^.4, in PL 76. 

Dascmpnov, &o«— This spedes varies very much in its leaves and flowers ; but it is always distingntshed 
by Its tuberous cylindrical root, which is generally idH>Bt the thickness of a man’s wrist, two or three feet long, 
aad ftmudied with eyes like a potato ; and hence its American name of " potato vme.” The root, however, is 
not sataUe, being extremely bitter ; and, indeed, it is used in medidne as a kind of jalap. The stem is tanning, 
and the leaves vary very much in diape ; those near the root being large and oordate, and those of the st^ 
being frequently lobed, so as to become pandoriform, or fiddle-shaped. The flowers are produced in panides, 
sad vary condderably in sise ; but the limb of the cmolia is always white, and the tube dark, though the latter 
tiries frmn a pink to deep crimson or purple. The spedes is a native of North America, from Canada to 
Cbroliaa, aad it was introduced in 1732. When grown from imported roots, it sometiinas appears quite hardy, 
sad some tim ea tender, aoomrding to the part of America from which the tubers were btougfai. It is propagated 
by dividiag the tubers, as every eye will grow, like those rf a potato. Even when the stems are kilkd down to 
the ground, freih shoots will generally rise in qpriag from the eyea tA the tubers. A variety of this spades has 
hstn fiMiad in Amsika with doiAle flowei% a vmy rare drcumslanoe in any plant hdongiiig to the order 
OenidNryflin^ 
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a.— IPOM(EA SAGITTIFOLIA, Ker. THB SAGITTATJEB-LEAVBD 1P0M<EA« 

fkiioHTW.— Con^vnlttt •aglttifoliiii, itfidUr.; C. (q^owii, Swxwic CWACiw^-4^0m twIiUag, wi^ 

0. uwoUmentl*, ; C»t«iby*i IpomcMu obloag, d^ply liniifttdd; wMm tttb«mwiaat0; 

Emnuviirai,— ‘Bot. Reg., t. 437 ; and our;^ 6, ia Pkte 76. flofiwad | Mginfiiito of the ciayat Totiut4ately ot»L 

Dbscriptiok, &c.— T his species is remarkable for the shape of its leaves^ which are aeoidedly saj^tata, that 
h, resembling the head of an arrow. The species is a native ai Carolina, where it is smd to grow wild along 
the ddes of salt watera, that is, among bn^es and saline plants. It is, oonsequentlj, very difficult to cultivate 
in this country. It was introduced about the year 1818. In America, the Indians are said to use the juice of 
this plant to preserve themselves from the bite of the rattle-snake. This species is often confounded widi 
Ipomoea sagittata, a native of the South of Europe, with rose-coloured flowers, which was introduced in 1836 ; 
but tiiis latter species is said not to have tuberous roots like the American kind, and to be much more easy of 
cultivation. It is, however, rarely met with in British gardens. 

OTHER SPECIES OP IPOMGEA. 

These are either too tender for the open mr in British gardens, or too shrubby for the present work. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

BORAGINEiE. 

CuAtuerma, ow the Ohdeiu— CeIje fiTe-parted, imrely four-parted, them, rarely more. Ovarium Tour^parted, four>teeded, or liiDple, 
permaiient. Corolla hypogynoui, monopetaloua, usually regular, Sve- four^Iled, with a deamte number of pcnduloua ovula. Carpels four, 
eleft, rarely four-cleft, imbricate m *fttvation, Stomens epipctalous, distinct, or joined at bottom ; or a berry contaimog two*fbar pyreiue. 

equal in number to the segments of the corolla, and alternating with Seeds exalbuminoos. Embryo inverted. ((? Dm.) 

Djbscriptioiv, &c.— 'B y far the greater number of the plants included in this order are herbaceous, but they 
are not particularly ornamental. The flowers are generally second, that is, growing aU on the same side of the 
flower-stem ; and the flower-stem is frequently rolled up before the flowers expand, as is the Foiget-me-not, 
which is one of the plants belonging to this order. The fruit of nearly all the plants belonging to this order is 
composed of four distinct carpels or nuts. The leaves are alternate, without stipules, and usually rou^. Most 
of the plants have a weedy look ; and very few are sufficiently ornamental to be worth enltivating in ihe 
flower-garden. 

GENUS I. 

BORAGO, Taurn. THE BORAGE. 

Lin. Spti. PENTANDRIA MDNOQYNIA. 

Gamuo CsAiuem.— CovoUm rotate, tbiout furaiahod with emaigl- i fixed by the loner tide, eonntniig into o cone. Nutafouf, ono-eellod. 
Hate TEulted proeeaaet ; aotbera dutiiiot, oblong or lanceolate, awnod, I turbioate, fixed to the bottom of ihe calyx. (G. Dm ) 

DESOBiPTioTf, frc.— The name of this genus is said to havo been originally Corage, signifying to act upon the 
heart, in alhtrion to ihe cordial and invigorating effects of the common Borage, when taken mediciaaUy. Hie 
jflaati have all rough, lanceolate or oblong leaves, and a coarse habit of growth ; with flisifonn roots and 
drooping flowers, diqioaed in panicles. There are very frw ipecies, only one being worth cultivating in gardens. 
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l.-^B01UOO LAXIFLORA, Dee. THE LOOSE-PLOWSBBD BORAGE, 

Uadflowh Leii.t Bartft* | ft«onno Cukmkmtt^lmiHe emetfWcmimtef dUatlad. 

Buoiuniia^Bot Ma^., 1. 1798, I Pedwwki asilUry, aolitirjr, mie^tiemmAt loogn tho Imrm, 

See , — ^This plant ta very onlike all the other apeoies in the same genoa^ and evmk in the aame 
order ; as ita flowera are produced aiiigly, and are bellnihaped. The plant ia alao armed with ahort^ atiff, 
ahining hain> which look like apinea ; and theae haira not only cover the atem, but form a fringe round the 
margina of the leavea. It ia a native of Corsica, whence it waa introduced in 1813, It ia quite hardy in 
Britiah gardena ; and as the atema are decumbent, with aeveral growing from the aame root, H ia very auitable 
for rockwork. It ia generally propagated by aeeda^ which it ripena freely. 


OTHER SPECIES OF BOBAGO. 

B. CRASSIFOLia, Vent. 

Thia ia aaid to be a handaome apedea, with racemes of purple fioweiB, and fleahy leavea. It ia a 
native of Persia, and waa introduced in 1822. 

B. LONGIFOLU, Dei/. 

The leavea are linear-lanceolate, and the flowers blue. It is a native of Numidia, where it grows in 
damp places. It waa introduced in 1825. 

B. ORlBKTAhlS, Din, 

This species has been lately placed in a new genus, called Trachyatemon, from the roughneaa of the atamena. 
It ia a native of Constantinople, whence it waa introduced in 1752. The flowers are purpliab-blue, and are 
produced in racemes in March. 

B. CRETICUM, WM. 

A native of the Cephalonian Islands, introdueed in 1823, and nearly allied to the preceding speoies, but 
flowering about a month later. 


GENUS II. 

CYNOGLOSSUM, Toftm. THE HOUND'S TONGUE. 

Din. S^et, PENTANDRU MONOGTNIA 

Onnuc CiuaACTnu---'Gil]rx STe-parted. CoroUa fumiel-thaped, Stigma nearly aimple. CaipeU four, o&a-odlfid« depretaad, eahtuttad, 
w tabrotala ; thront fcrniilied with eract proeenea* Stamaia incloaed. fixad to the centitl column.— f G. Dan.) 

Dbsorxptiok, Theae are tall, robust plants, covered with down, so as to be soft to the touch. The 
leavea are large, and in the shape of a dog' a tongue, and hence the generic name ; the E ngli ah name bting a 
literal trandaticn of the botanic one. The flowers are disposed ia seeund, terminal racemes ; and the carpels are 
covered with gloohidaie prickles. Most of the species are natives of Europe ; and several of them are Britiah 
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1 .— CYNOOLOSSUM FIOTtTM, AU. THE PAINTED, OR MADEIRA, HOUNiyS TONGUE. 

^ Simeinriin.*^. evetSevai, Vilk g C« di«irifaliQ]ii, Jodq. labrotiiiid, diUted. Lotvei linotokle, W 00 U 7 ; nppor «mi oMdAte «t 

EiivBATiifQa. — ^Bot Mag., t 2134 ; ftnd am Jiff, 2, in Pktd 77. tl»o bate. 

Sraome CKAiucTtE.«-»Gal3rx tad oorolU noariy equal; amenta 

DBsciopnoN, &o.~-^T1u 8 plants though called the Madeira Hoiud'a Tongue, ic abo foimd in all the aonthem 
parta of Enrope and in Barbaiy. It is diatingniahed from the oonunon British Hound's Tongne by the stem* 
leavee being cordate at the base, and the flowers innoh larger, of a pale^blue, beautifully Teined with deq>»blue« 
The plant ia a hardy biennial, flowering from May to August ; and it was introduced in 1658. 


2.-^N0GL08SUM OMPHALODE8, Lin. THE BLUE NAVEL WORT. 


Sviioinnftf.-^]rmpbytum minus, Bauh. ; Bongo minor, Morrit ; 
Omphtlodes Tome, Z>ee. ,* PicotU Terna, Rmm, et Sehuli. ; the 
comtirey-leefed Omphalodes. 


EnoiuTnios.— Bot. Meg., t. 7 ; and our /g. 1, in Plate 77. 
Spaoiric CuA&ACTtB.— Boot creeping, Leates oral, sometimei 
cordate. 


Descbiption, &c.~This very pretty little plant is a native of Spain and Portugal, where it ia found in 
woods and moist shady places. It flowers in March and April, and in autumn it sends forth a number of 
trailing shoots, which take root at the joints, and in this manner the plant spreads rapidly. It will grow 
in any common garden soil which is not too dry ; but it thrives most under a wall in a north border. 


3 .--CYNOGLO 8 SUM NITIDUM, Wm. THE SMOOTH OR SHINING NAVELWORT, 

OR HOUND'S TONGUE. 


SYNOKrMts.— C. lufiteoicum, Brot, ; Ompbelodes idtxie, Hoff, et 
Link 4 O. ludtenkm, Tonm, g Piootie nitids, Jtwm, ei Sehuli. 
BaieiiAvnia^'Bot. Mag., t. 2529. 


Spsofic Chauacter. — Corolla rotate. LeaTea lanceolate, acute, 
shintiig. Radical learea petiolate ; stcmrleaTea senile. Seeds pitcher- 
shaped, toothed at the margin. 


DnscRipnoK, &c. — ^Tliis species is a hardy perennial, a native of Portugal, where it grows in moist shady 
woods and low vaUeys. The flowers are small and blue, and they aro produced from April till June 
The species was introduced in 1812, and it is quite hardy in British gardens. 


GENUS III. 

SYMPHYTUM, T<mm. THE COMFREY. 

hm.Sffit. PENTAKDRU MONOOYNIA. 

Qtxmc CiiAmAoruu— 47alyx iUe'paited. Corolla eyhndrically cam* | eoituWe into a cone. Nuts four, ODo-celled, ovate, fiiod to the bottoitt 
pmulste; throat funushed with five subulate, vaulted pr o e en es, which I of the calyx, imperforated at the baae. ( G. Zhn, ) 

DBacBirnoN, Ac. — ^All the plants bdonging to this genus are berbaoeoua» with broad rough haves, and 
teminal twin racemes of flowers. The name Symphytum is from two Greek words, signifying to make whole, 
in reference to the healing popertha df the qpecmiu 
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{ 1. Jbw^t iHfoNM, or/wl^r. 

l^^YMPHYTUM BOHEMICDM, S(Amid4. THE BOHEMIA^ COMVEVY* 

I Srooirio Gsau«nn»«--*];ioimil^^ 

VloM OiM. 2d lemi, t. 304 ; •adoitr mtnetodM 

j%.Biii»it077 i 

DMOltttTioiri Btom of this species grows about a foot higb. The leaTee it0 large^ stroan^ir 

TStaedi and wrinkled* The dowers are nameronsy and of a dark crimson* The^ are globular, and oontraded at 
the moiith like those of smne kinds of heath* The species is a native of Bohemia ; bat the year of its introdfoetkm 
is not known* It flowers in Hay, and is increased by dividing the roots. 


OTHEB SPECIES OP SYMPHYTUM BELONGING TO § 1. 

S. BULBOSUM, SckmitU. 

A native of the Apennines, whh bnlboiis roots and yellow flowers. Introduced in 1829, and flowering 
flrom June till Augost. 

8. CORDATUM* fTaUi, ei Kti. 

A narive of Hungary, with tuberous, creeping roots, large hairy leaves, and cream-coloured flowers. It was 
introduoed in 1813, and it flowers from May till July. This is the S. pannonicum of Persoon. 


§ 2 ^Root$ fibrous. 

2.— SYMPHYTUM ORIENTALE, WiUd. THE EASTERN COMFREY. 

SYMoifvifE^— 8. ConitontiuopobtMiaiD, Bujfb. nmt m th« petiole $ flowen m de&ee racemes ; eoioUa fooael-shaped ; 

EtHMunim.— Bot »Ug., t, 1912 . l«ab witb acate aegmeoto. 

Senario CmuucTBR.-— Leayea laaeeolate-oYite, imdulated, decur- 

DnsoBiFTioM, Ac. — This is a very pretty species of Comfirey, from the flowers being white, and rather 
larger than those of the ordinary kinds. It begins to flower early in spring, and continues producing fresh 
blosaoms nearly all the summer. It is not, however, a suitable plant for a small garden, as it grows about two 
feet higb, and the leaves are large and somewhat coarse. It is a native of Turkey, where it grows on the 
banks of rivers ; and it was introduoed in 1752. 


a— SYMPHYTUM CAUCASU’UM, Marsch. THE CAUCASIAN COMFREY. 

EMiuYiiioi.— Bot Mag., t. 3186 ; and oor fig, 4, in PI. 77. | port glntmout , Uarts ovnto-hmoeolate, attenuated at the base^ aami- 

Bmirtc CaAiucm. — Stem branched, lower port hairy, upper | decorrent, hairy ; calyx obtuse. 

IhMcnimoK, fro.«*-«This plant grows about two feet high, and the stem, though hiury near the base, becomes 
smooth and covered with a glutinous substanoe on the upper part. The flowers are produced in long terminal 
^aoemea, eadi stem prodnoing two racemes. The flowers are very pretty, bemg at first of a delicate pink, and 
afterwards becoming a beautiful axure-blue. The species is a native of the oonniry around Mount Caucasus, 
whmioe H was introduced in 1830. It is, perhaps, the most ornamental species of the genna, on aooount of the 
mooihMn snd small siie of the leaves, and the great abundance and brilliant colours of the flowers. It is quite 
hardy in BAHA gardena* 
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A^SYMPHYTUM A6PBRR1MUM, Dem. THE PRICKLY COMFREY. 

EnoEAVixot.-^BoU Mig^ t. 929 $ tod our fig. 5, iu PI. 77. 

SpBoiric OsAiucTUiu-^tem^louTot piiokl/* oval, acute^ ttalked ; floral laavot opposite t noemet twin. 

DstacBimoNf &c.— This species is bj for the largest of the genusi as it grows to the height of five feet. 
The stem and stem-leaves are covered with small onrved prickles, and the flowers are verj showy. The species 
is a native of the neighbourhood of Mount Caucasus, and it was introduced in 1801. It is of the easiest 
culture. 

6.— SYMPHYTUM TAURICUM, WiUd. THE TAURIAN COMFREY. 

SvifONYin.-- 8. buUatum, Dee. j Svsciric Charaotbr.-— Leavea eordato^vato, rough, hairy ; limb of 

Ekoraving. — Bot. Mag., t. 1787. I the corolla contracted, or cup-»haped ; atom branched, hi^d, trotted. 

Desceiption, &c. — ^The stem of this species is scarcely a foot high, and it is hairy and spotted with small 
reddish dots. The branches spread very much, and the leaves have a singular blistered appearance, as though 
the nerves had become contracted, and had drawn up the fleshy part. The flowers are of a pale yellow, or 
cream-colour, and they are produced in April and May. The species is a native of Tauria, or the neighbourhood 
of Mount Caucasus, whence it was introduced in 1806. It is quite hardy in British gardens. 

OTHER SPECIES OF SYMPHYTUM, BELONGING TO § 2. 

S. ECHINATUM, Lede. 

The native country of this species is unknown ; but it is very distinct, as the leaves and stem are covered 
with rough warts. It was first seen in British gardens about 1824. 

S. PERE6R1NUM, Lede. 

Very little is known of this species ; but it is supposed to be a native of Poland, and to have been 
introduced about 1816. 


GENUS IV. 

ONOSMA, Zin. THE ONOSMA. 

Lin. Sg$i. TETRANPRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gnmuc Craractsr. — CrIjr fivc-pcrtcd. CorolU tubalarly-cRin- I the buset of tbo lobet. Kau four, one^Ued, ovRte, itooy, filed to 
pauulRte ; throit otked. Anthers MgittRte, connected together by | the bottom of the celyi, imperfoimted at the base* (O. Den.) 

Description, Ac. — Most of the species are small sufihiticose plants, covered wHh a white down, and 
having crowded linear leaves, and large yellow flowers, which are usually secund, and drooping. The name of 
Onosma is taken foom two Greek words, rigaifying agreeable to an ass. 


g l.^i7ai>s or brUilee etellaief rieing from tuberelee. 

1.— ONOSMA TAURICUM, Maredi. THE GOLDEN-FLOWERED ONOSMA. 

Ensaaviima.— Bot. Mag., t. 889 ; and omflg. 6, in PL 77. I Hoear.linceoUte, and covered on the under tide with a whitieh 
Sriaric Cuaiucter.— Stem aimple, eieept at the baae. Leavea > down. 

Dbscbiptiok, &c. — This is a very handsome species, from the large sine of its dark yellow flowers. It is 

a dwarf plant, and grows in tufts, many steins rimng from the same root. It is a native of Mount CautMus, 

and was introduced in 1801. 
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OTHER SPECIES OP ONOSMA, BELONGING TO § 1. 

O. GIGANTEUM, Lam. 

This species is a native of the Levant, whence it was introduced in 1818. It grows three or four feet high, 
and has pale yellow flowers, each of which has a dark purple style. 

O. RIGIDUM, Lade. 

This species is a native of Tauria, where it grows from six inches to a foot high. The root is of a 
dark brown, and quite woody ; and the flowers, which are of a pale yellow, stand erect. It is a dwarf plant, 
and it was introduced in 1826. 

O. STELLULATUM, Lehm. 

This is by some supposed to be a variety of O. Taurioa, to which it is very nearly allied, but the flowers are 
smaller, and of a paler yellow. It is a native of Hungary, and was introduced in 1816. 


§ 2 . — Hairs or bristles solitary. 

2.-^NOSMA SIMPLICIS81MA, WUld. THE SIBERIAN SIMPLE ONOSMA. 

StrNOifYMrs. — O. Sibinca, Lamb ; O. simploz, Gart. I Specific Chabacter.. — Stem simple. Flowers aggregate. Leaves 

Enoratino.— Bot. Mag. t. 2248. 1 linear, acute, hairy. Filamonts of the anthers very short. 

Description, &c.-— This is a very singular-looking plant, only ono flowering stem rising from each root ; 

though there are several small abortive shoots growing at its base. It is quite hardy, and flowers in May and 

June. It is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 1768. 


OTHER SPECIES OF ONOSMA BELONGING TO § 2. 

O. ECHIOIDES, Lin. 

The stem of this species is much branched, and the root is brownish-red and woody. The flowers are of a 
pale-yellow, and Uie nuts quite smooth and shining. The plant is a native of Tauria, and was intr^uced 
in 1683, 

O. ECHINATUM, Des/. 

This is a biennial, a native of Barbary, which docs not appear to have been introduced. The leaves and 
stems are covered with white pungent hairs, and the nuts are tubercularly wrinkled. O. setoium^ Lede, 
appears to be nearly allied to thb species. 

O. TINCTORIUM, Marsch. 

This species is remarkable for its root being used in dyeing violet colour. The flower is yellow, and the nuts 
are smooth, shining, and marbled. There is a variety, tiie flowers of which are lilac ; but in both the species 
and the variety, the flowers are white when they first expand, and do not assume their peculiar colours till they 
become matured. It is a native of Tauria, and was introduced in 1826. 

O. ORIENTALE, Lin. 

A native of the Levant, with handsome yellow flowers and purple styles. Introduced 1762, 

There are several other species, most of which are dwarf plants, very suitable for growing on rock- work ; 
but, as most of them are natives of very dry sandy riiuations, they seldom live long when planted in a rich 
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border in a garden, aa they are very apt to rot On thia aooonnt, when they are not grown on nok-’woib, they 
do beat in pota, nearly half-filled with orodu, and the remainder with grarel or aand. They are aU prqmgated 
by enttinga, rdiioh ahonld be etruok under a hand-glaaa. 

GENUS V. 

ONOSMODIUM, Michx. THE ONOSMODIUM. 

tin. SgH. PENTANDRIA MONOGTMIA. 

Otnaie 0Huucm.->C«Ijrx flv»*ptr«ed ; oonlb tubularly «am- four, oDo-oelled, toisM, ahinlng^ iixod to the bottom of tha calyx, im> 
yanulato, irith a nakod throat; Hmb rentriooae ; tegmenta conaiTiuf ; perCtnlod at the bate. (G. Don.) 
ttameot incloted; aathen ngittate, dittinet; ttyU extorted. Nutt 

DnaoBipnoN, &o. — ^The apeoieB oompoaing this gonna are all hardy herbaceonaplanta, with tenmaal drooping 
raoonea of white or oteam-oolonred flowera, and they are all natirea of Nwth America or Mezioo. The name 
of Onoamodinm aignifiea “ like Oooama.” 

1.-.ONOSMODIUM HISPIDUM, Miek*. THE HISPID ONOSMODIUM. 

STnonrMa.— Jatbotpermum Tiigiideom, Lin. ; Poithia hitpida, dotted with papilbi; lacemet abort, roaolute; aepnentt of the corolla 
Lehm* tubuUte, «eiiteo 

Bpbcific CiumACTiiu^Hiipid ; Imtm oboTtto-Uncoolite, aeote, 

Dnacnipnoif, &c. — ^The flowera of thia plant are of a yellowiah-white, and doaely resemble those ct 
Symphytum. The apetnee ia a native of North America, from New York to Carolina, always growing on dry 
liwiaetftiHi tocka. It was introduced in 1759, and flowera from June till August It generally grows about a 
foot high; but in chalky soils it will attain the hmgfat of two feet, and sometimes more. It is quite hardy in 
British gardens. 

2.— ONOSMODIUM MOLLE, Miehx. THE SOFT ONOSMODIUM. 

gyifyiry y. — liUioipermiim CaroUnkniiiBy Lorn. ; L* moUe, Iftfct ipproziiiifttep oblong-oYito^ aeatkbg three-nemd ; nr 

MM, ; Ponhia moUu, Ltkm, oeniM iboitp terminalp nodding ; Mgineati of tbe oUjrx ncntoi bat 

Spocific CsASAcnau^PUiit dothod ctttiroljr niib ooft white hain ; thooe of tho corolla fabonl and obCnae. 

DnscBimoM, frc.—Tliia plant ia smaller, and of a more delicate habit of growth, than the preceding 

lyHwt from whidi it k earily distingnidied by its being entirely covered with soft white hairs. The racemes 

of flowera are short and nodding, and the flowers themsdves are white. <1110 plant was introduced firom North 

America in 1812. 

OTHEB SPECIES OF ONOSMODIUM. 

There are only two other species of thk genus, neitiier of which has been introduced. One of these, O. 
mairiMn, a native of tiie #**’— Vj ksaid to have flowers which look like littie sbetk when dried. 
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GENUS VI. 

PULMONAKIA, Toum. THE LUNG- WORT. 

Lin. Sp»t. FENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Qwamao CKAiucTnu-..0^7Z pritnuiticallj pentifQoal, | vioiis pikte throat Nuta four, onoK^elled, turbiiiate, fixed to the 

hot campanulate while in fruit. Corolla fniiiiel<4ha{»ed ; with a per- | bottom of the caljrx, imperfexmted at the hue. (G. Don,) 

DbscriptioN) Ao. — ^AU the speoiefi belonging to this genus are herbaoeons plants, with spotted leaves, and 
terminal, ooiymbose raoeinee of flowers. All the species have the peculiarity of changing colonr decidedly 
without finding, and, on this account, the flowers generally appear of two bright colours, such as pink and blue ; 
about half the flowers being of one colour, and the rest of the other colour. The names of Pulmonaria and 
Lung-wort, which signify the same thing, are said by some botanists to allude to the mucilaginous qualities of 
the leaves, which render them, when boiled, useful in coughs and other afifections of the lungs. 

1.— PULMONARIA MOLLIS, Horn. THE SOFT LUNG-WORT. 

Smoiiwss.-— P . anguttifolia, Ben. ; P. ofBdnalia, Pair. ; P. Srsciric CHamACTKii.— Learoa orato ; lanceolate, acuminate, pub- 
officinalia Tar., Lin, eaocntlj tomcntoie, dccnirent ; radical leaTM petiolate. Tube of 

£NoaATijioa.-.Bot. Nag., t 2422 ; and o\u fig. 2, in PL 78. the calyx nearly aa long aa the corolla. 

DnsoniPTioif, Ac. — This plant is very nearly allied to the British species called P. angustifolia, and 
both difier but slightly from the common British Lung-wort. The present species has erect stems, and the leaves 
covered with soft long hairs. The plant is not very ornamental, as the flowers, which are partly of a dull pink, 
and partly purple, are more than half hidden by the calyx. The species is a native of the Pjrrenees, whence it 
was introduced in 1805 

2.— PULMONARIA PANICULATA, Aii. THE BLUE-FLOWERED PANICLED LUNG-WORT. 

SYWomrtfn.-^LitbotpennumpnniculEtum, Sprang.; Mcrtenunpcni. Srsciric CiumACTKR.-^tem Icotcc orote^yblong, icnminate, hairy. 
c**Uts, G. Don. Calyx Tory abort ; limb of the corolla eamponulito ; paniclca of flowcra 

£HaaaTnioa.^Bot. Reg., 1. 146 ; Bot. Nag., t. 2680 ; and oarfigt. nodding. 

1 and 3, in Pi. 78. 

Dbscription, Ac. — ^This plant varies so much in the size of the panicles, and in the size and colour of the 
flowers, as to appear almost like two distinct species, as will be seen by comparing figures 1 and 3, in Plate 78. 
The riiape of the flowers is, however, the same in both ; and, upon examination, it will be found very distinct 
from that of the flowers of every other kind of Pulmonaria ; the tube being very short and almost globular, and 
the limb expanding into a sort of bell-shape. It is a very pretty species, firom the brilliant colours of 
its flowers, which are either of a bright ultramarine blue, or of a pale pink. The species is quite hardy, and is 
a native of Hudson's Bay, whence it was introduced by Dr. Solander in 177B. It is quite common in gardens, 
and it requires no particular care in its culture. It is propagated by dividing its roots. 

3.— PULMONARIA DAHURICA, THE DAURIAN LUNG-WORT. 

SvMoinriiXi.— P. dxTurica, Simt.; P. amcena, Siev.g P. graoilia, SraciFio Okaxactbx.— R adical leaTCt orate, petiolate, rough. Stem 

WBUL t Idthoepermum Dahurieom, Lehm,; Nerteaaia Dahmioa, learea li&ear-laxiceolate, reiy imooth. Limb of the corolla cup-ahaped 
G. Don. tube loug; atyle oxaerted. 

Bmuutiiio.— B ot. Nag., t. 1743. 

DssonipnoK, Ao.-^This species bears a general resemblance to the last ; but there are several important 
points of dififerenoB. The principal of these, are,— the length of the style, which projects beyond the corolla ; the 

p 2 
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length of the tube with the oup-shape of the limb, and the narrownera of the item'leaTes. The species is a natiTe 
of the neighbotuthood of Mount Gauoasns, and was iattoduoed in 1812. It is quite hardy in British gardens, 
whore it flowers in May. 

OTHER SPECIES OF PULMONARIA. 

These are not Tory numerous, and most of them differ but little from the kinds already described. 

GENUS VII. 

LITHOSPERMUM, Tmim. THE GROMWELL. 

Lin. Sytt. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GpNnuc CaARACTEft.— Calyx fivo*parted. Corolla funnel-ohaped, with a naked, pervious throat. Anthers oblong, inclosed. Nuts four, 
one^elled, fixed to the bottom of the calyx ; imperforated at the base. (G. Z>on.) 

Description, See . — These are rongh-looking plants, haying generally narrow leaves, and terminal flowers. 
The name is derived from lifhos^ a stone, and sperina^ a seed, in reference to the hard 8eeds» or nuts, as they are 
called by botanists, of the plants. All the species arc herbaceous, or suflhiticose plants. The genus is divided 
into two sections, viz., those which have smooth nuts, and those which have wrinkled ones. They are mostly 
natives of Europe. 

1 LITHOSPERMUM ORIENTALE, Lin. THE EASTERN, OR YELLOW GROMWELL, OR BUfiLOSS. 

Stmokymxs. — Anchu»a onentale, J 3 ujt . ; Buglossum oricntalo, | SpFciFir Cbaractrr. — Stemg ascending, branched Leaves oblong*' 
Toutn, ; Aspenigo divancatus, A/tirr • lanceolate, hauy. Bracts coidate ; stem clasping. 

ErtGRATiNGS. — Bot. Mag., t. 515 ; and our fig. 4, in PI. 78 I 

Description, &c. — This is a very hardy plant, which is valuable on that account and for its flowers, which 
appear early in May, continuing a long time in succession. It is propagated by seeds, cuttings, and division of 
the roots ; and it will grow in almost any soil and situation. It is a native of the Levant, and it was 
introduced in 1713. 

2.~LITHOSPERMUM TINCTORIUM, Lin. THE DYER’S GROMWELL, OR BUGLOSS. 

SvHoiKYMn. — L tuberculate, Forsk. ; L. procumbens, Sanv. ; Specific Charactkiu — Stems procumbent. Leaves lanceolate, obtuse, 

Anchusatinetona, JVorA,,* A. punicea, i?auA,* A. montpeliaca, hairj. Calyx bairy, shorter than the tube of the roroUa Nuts wrinkled* 
Engraving. — Bot. Rep. t. 576’. 

Description, &c. — This species differs widely from the last. The flowers are blue, with a white throat. 
The root is woody, twisted, and divided into many branches ; it used formerly to be used in dyeing violet. The 
species is a native of the Soutli of Europe, and it was introduced in 1590. It grows best in a dry, poor soil, 
and is very suitable for rock-work. It flowers from June till August. 

OTHER SPECIES OF LITHOSPERMUM. 

These are mostly annuals, or sufihittcose plants. There are, however, two British species which are 
perennials ; one with purplish-blae flowers, and the other, with a pale yellow. 
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GENUS VIIL 

BATSCHIA, Michx. THE PUCCOON. 

Lin. Sytt. PKNTANDBIA MONOGYNU. 

Qimaio OiuiAcmu— -Calyx 5^1cft. GorolU •alTer>sbaped» with I at the haae, though the mouth if naked ; the anthen are indoied. 
the tube longer than the calyx, and fomiahed with a ring ofhairi innde I The nuta are amooth and ihining, and imperforated at the baae. 

DsflCEiFTioKy &c.-*The plants included in this genus are all natives of North America, and have yellow or 
oopper-coloured flowers. They were included in the genus Lithospermum by the older botanists, but were 
separated by Michauz, on account of the fringe of hair found inside the lower part of the tube of the flower. To 
the common observer, however, they appear to belong to lithospermum. Michaux named his new genus 
Batschia in honour of Professor Batsch, a German botanist. 


1.— BATSCHIA LONGIFLORA, Pursh. THE LONG-FLOWERED PUCCOON. 

SvNONYMxa.— -liitboapermuni mcisum, Lehm. { L. longiflorum, haira. Leaves approximate, linear, with revolute maigina. Corolla 
Sftrenp , ; L. aiigustifohum, AfuhL with an elongated tube ; segments of the calyx linear. 

Specific Ciuractkr. — Plant erect, and cloth(‘U with long, silky 

Deschiftion, Ac. — This species has its flowers disposed in close tufts, or bundles, something like those of 
the Sweet-william ; but the flowers are looser from the length of the tube, and they are of a delicate primrose 
yellow. The species is a native of the banks of the Mississippi, whence it was introduced in 1812. It 
is a dwarf plant, and flowers in July. 

2. -BATSCHIA CAROLINIENSIS, Pert. THE CAROLINA PUCCOON. 

SvMOMVMBs. — B. Gmelina, Michx ; Lithospermum hirtum, Lehm.; i Spbcific Ch4Racti:r. — Plant hairy. Stems erect, simple. Leaves 

Auchusa hiria, Muhl, ; Aiionymos Carolinienus, fPait. I linear, lanceolate. Tube of the corolla shorter than the calyx. 

Description, Ac. — Tliis is a native of Lower Carolina, where it is found in dry open situations, exposed to 
the sun. The flowers are yellow, and very hairy on the outside. The plant was introduced in 1812. 


B.—BATSCHIA CANESCENS, Micha;. THE HOARY PUCCOON. 

Synomyiifs. — Anchuaa eaneacens, Muhl . ; A. rirginiana, Lin. ; j Specific CnaRACTER. — Plant clothed with white tomentnm. Stem 
A. lutea, Gf on. ; Lithoapemium caneacona, Lehm. erect. Leaves oblong, obtuse, cmaiginate at the apox. Calyx very short. 

DKscRipnoN, Ac. — ^The flowers of this species are copper-coloured, and the nuts are hard, white, and shining, 
looking like little pebbles. The root is fleshy, and is covered with a red substance which is called Pucooon by 
the Indians, and is used by them for painting their bodies red. The stem grows about two feet high, and 
generally boars two moemes of flowers at the top. The species is a native of Virginia and Carolina, where it 
always grows on dry sandy hills, fully exposed to the sun. It was introdnoed in 1826, and it flowers in June 
and July. 

OTHER SPECIES OF BATSCHIA. 

These are very few, and none of them have yet been introduced. One species, B. which has 

prostrate stems and pale yellow flowm, would probably be very suitable for rock-work. All the species afford a 
crimson dye from the root. 
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GENUS IX. 

ECHIUM, Twim. THE VIPER’S BUGLOSS. 

Am. PENTANDEIA MONOOYNIA. 

Qmaauc CvAKAcrnu-^Ctlyz ft-parted ; corolla funnol-ahaped or four, tnrbiiiate, imperforated at the bate, and fixed to the bottom of the 
campanalate, with the legmenta of the limb frequently unequal; calyx. Flowera in terminal ipikea, or panielea. Lea^ea lanceolate, 
atamena exaerted ; atyle cleft at the top, and hairy at the baae. Nota 

Dbscriptioiv^ &o. — T he plants belonging to this genus are of various kinds. Some are greenhouse shrubs^' 
natives of the Canary Islands and the Cape of Good Hope ; and the others are annuals and perennialsy mostly 
natives of Europe. All the species are very elegant when in flower ; and most of the herbaceous kinds are quite 
hardy in British gardens. The word Echium signifies a Viper» and both that and the English name refer to the 
supposed use of the plant in caring the bite of a viper. 

1. ~ECHIUM RUBRUM, Wm. THE RED-FLOWERED VIPER’S BUGLOSS. 

SvMoirviiiA.— >£. ruMicum^ Gmel, ; E. eretlcum, PalU ; E. itili- Snectric CflAKACTix.’~Stem erect, hiipid, ipotted. LecTee lisetr- 
cum, ilfor. lanceolate. Flowers in a terminal apike ; tegmenta of the corolla 

EifonaTinoa.— Bot. Mag., t. 1826 ; and cut Jig. 1, in PI. 79. nearly equal. 

Descriftion, &c. — ^This plant has a strong, erect stem, spotted with purple, and covered with small hairs. 
The leaves are short, very narrow, and also covered with short hiurs. The stamens are longer than the corolla, 
and, the pollen being blue, they form rather a singular contrast to the bright pink of the principal part of 
the flower. The flowers vary in colour from a pale pink to a dark rose colour ; but they never have any shade 
of blue or purple, which is the more remarkable as the greater number of the species in this genus have purplish 
flowers. Echium rubrum is a hardy perennial, which flowers in May and June, and is increased by dividing the 
root, or by seeds. It is a native of Hungary, whence it was introduced in 1791. It requires no particular care 
in its culture, except that it likes an open, aiiy dtuation, better than one in the shade. 

2. — ECHIUM PYRENAICUM, Lin. THE PYRENEAN VIPER’S BUGLOSS. 

SntoifTMEc. — E. pynunidale. Lap, ; R afpenimum, Lam. ; R ditpoced io coojugatc, elongated, terminal epikeleta, rather diftant 
italicum m. fViUd. ; R larfgatuui, ViU. from each other ; legmenu of the corolla lanceolate, obtuie, nearly 

Sracuric Cbaeactxew— S tem much branched, spotted, and beset equal ; style bifid at the apex. Nuts beaked, 

with stiff, spreading bain. Leaves iioear>lanceolate, hispid. Flowers 

IhfiBOBiPTXOM, &c. — This species has genmlly either violet-coloured or white flowers, and a branched stem. 
The seeds, or, more properly speaking, nnts, are also distinguished by their being drawn out into a point on one 
nde, resembling the beak of a bird. The species is a native oi the Pyrenees, whence it was introduced in 1815. 
It flowers in Jnly and August, and it is increased by dividing the roots, or by seeds. 

3.— ECHIUM CRETICUM, Lin. THE CRETAN VIPER’S BUGLOSS. 

Smowviuta.-^E. rubrum, Maneh. ; R anguitifolium, MiU, Sracinc CfuaacTxn. — Stem diffuae, hiapid, braachod at tbo baaa. 

Mag., t. 1934, .M our/^. 8, in PI. 79. bbfU. »n«ind .t th. Um. StuMM 

incloaed. Calyx, while beariiig the fruit, distended and widened. 

IhBKTRiraoN, See. — This species, though marked in some books as an annual, is, in fimt, a bienniil, or rather 
triennial, a% when laieed from seed, it ecarody ever flowers till the second year, and will generally kit three or 
four years like the Wallflower. The leaves are large and handsome, and the flowers, which are of a bright 
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fom thojr first open, soon beooine, in the upper part or limb, of as bright a blue, 
of Crete and the Levant, whence it was introduced in 1683. It is generaUj propagated 

OTHER SPECIES OF ECHIUM. 

Hoot of the other biennial and perennial species of Echium, excepting those which are natives of Aitain, 
appear to be mdy varieties of the species above described. 

GENUS X. 

ANCHUSA, Ltn. THE BUGLOSS. 

Lin. S^ti. PENTANORIA MONOGYKIA. 

Qsmic CaAftAomu — Calyx Eve-cleft or five-parted. Corolla I one-oelled, torbinate, fixed to the bottom of the calyx, perfbntod asd 
fonoei-ahaped ; throat cloaed by erect obtoae proceaaea. Nuta four, { concave at the baae. (G. Don.) 

Description, Ao.^The plants belonging to this genus are very nearly allied to those included in the genus 
Echinm ; but they differ in the nuts being perforated at the base, while in Echium they are imperforated — that 
is, without any opening. There is also some difference in the flowers, and in the general habit of the plants ; 
but this, though very perceptible when the plants are seen growing together, cannot be very easily described. 
Most of the plants belonging to t^ie genus Anchusa are hardy, and natives of Europe ; but others are natives of 
Sonth America, and, of course, are only half-hardy in British gardens. The name Anchusa signifies paint for 
the skin, and alludes to the colouring matter found in the roots of some of the species. Bugloss is derived 
from two Greek words, tignifying an ox^'s tongue, and it alludes to the roughness of the leaves of most of the 
plants known by that name. 

1.— ANCHUSA ITALICA, Retz. THE ITALIAN BUGLOSS. 

Synomtmm* — A, pAfiicuUta, Lehm. ; A. offianalit, Gouan. ; Sptciric Ciuxactxx. — Stem erect, bruichcd; letvet lasceoIaU 
Boglocram iUlieiim, Hort, ; B. ofiSdoale, Lam. ; B. datum, uudulatad ; racemes conjugate, divaricate, paniculated, braeteate ; tube 
Mmnoh. ; B. anguaufolium, AU, ; B. amoenum, Giorin. ; Bugloaaa of the calyx nearly equal to that of the corolla ; tegmenta •ubolate, 
vulgaiit, Gar. ftimithed with a atifiT fnnge. 

BNonaviaiia.— Bot* Reg., t. 483 ; and oux/ig. 2, in Pi. 79. 

Description, &c. — ^This species is remarkable for the hairs of the calyx, which form a tuft, like that of a 
camel-hair pencil, at the extremity of each segment. The plant is a hardy biennial, with an erect stem, growing 
two or three feet high, and divided into numerous branches. The flowers are of a deep blue, but they are rather 
small in proportion to the leaves. The plant has been found both in the south of Europe and in the island of 
Madeira ; and it was introduced befme 1597* 

2.— ANCHUSA ANGUSTIFOUA, Wm. THE NARROW-LEAVED BUGLOSS. 

Symomyiui. A. InplophylU, Hmm. at ScHnU. ; Buglowom Sracirio CiuiAcm.-*liMvei oblang-linccoUle, entim ; naeam 
fjlwttt*. Zmmi f B. raiutlMinm, B»iA. tenamJ j oJ,x ; fttilt .net 

BMMm..— Bat. i. 1897. 

DawBimoM, Ac. — ^This spw^ b nmarkable for ita bright purple flowora, amd its long narrow learea. It 
b a natire of tba tir utb of Europe, whence it waa introduced in 1640 ; and it flowera from Hay till Ootnb.’^ 
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a--.ANCHUSA TINCTORIA, Lin. THE DYER'S BUGL08S, OR ALKANET-ROO'l . 

SpBciric CHABACTBM.<^8teint diffuie ; root woody, deicending, of a longer then the calyx ; prooetiea of the corolla ahorter than the 
dark red colour ; leaves oblong, covered with stiff hairs ; spikes or stamens, 
racemes lerminal, generally conjugate, many-flowered ; bracteas 

Description, &c. — The flowers of this species have a dark red tube, which is inflated at the lower part, and 
a deep blue limb. The species is a native of many parts of the south of Europe ; and it is cultivated in many 
places for its roots, which are used in dyeing, and which impart a fine deep red to oils, wax, and other similar 
substances. It is hence very useful for making a dye for furniture, and for colouring lip-'Salve, &c. It is a 
dwarf plant, rarely growing above six inches high, and it flowers from June till October. It was introduced 
before 1596. 


4.— ANCHUSA OCHROLEUCA, Bieb. 

SvNONVMF.— -Buglouum orientalc« T<mm. 

Enoratino.— Bot. Mag., t. 1608. 


THE CREAM-COLOURED ALKANET. 

Spsciric CHAiucTPK.-^Flowcn equal, calyx five-cleft, campaou- 
I late, fruit-bearing, naked. Leaves liiicar-laticeolate, slightly uudu- 
I lated, hispid ; bmeta of the calyx very ihort. 


Description, &c. — This species is remarkable for having white, or rather cream-coloured, flowers. It is 
found wild near Mount Caucasus, in open fields. It is a bienuial, and quite hardy. It was introduced in 1810. 


OTHER SPECIES OF ANCHUSA. 

A. HISPIDA, Forik. 

This is a dwarf plant, a native of Egypt ; introduced in 1817. The flowers are very small, and the whole 
plant is covered with hairs. 

A. BARRELIERI, Dec. 

This plant is very much like a species of Forgot-me-not. Tho corolla has a white tube, a blue limb, with 
a yellow throat. The stem grows one or two feet high. The species is a native of the south of Europe, 
where it is generally found growing by the road-side, or among rubbish ; and it was introduced in 1820. 

A. UNDVLATA, Willd. ; Bet. Mig.. t. 2110. 

This species is a hardy perennial, a native of Spun and Portugal, which was introduced in 1756. It is 
remarkable for its undulated leaves, and small dark-purple flowers. 


A. CAPENSIS, Thumb. ; Bot. Mag., t. 1822 ; and Bot. Rrp., t. 336. 

This very remarkable plant differs from the other species of Anchusa in having an ornamental calyx ; the 
whole mass of flowers presenting a singular assemblage of colours, which are blended with each other so as to 
present a similar appearance to that of shot-silk. The species is k native of tiie Cape of Good Hope, whence it 
was introduced in the year 1800. It is a biennial, and requires protection during winter. 

There are some other species of perennial plants belonging to this genus, but they ure rarely seen in British 
gardens. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


SOLANACEJE. 

Oaiakona or m Ouxo.— Cd^z uiuilly fire^loft below, nd eqool m number to the Mgmenti of the corolU. Embryo mneh mrred. 
retminmg on the fruit. CorolU monopetelons, end beneeth the pietU, Fruit bieate. FlecenU. uiually ednete to the dmepiment. Seedi 
limb genenlly firenileft ; plieite in ntimtion. Btnment epipeteloui , 

Dbbobiption, &c.— ~T1i0 plants belonging to this order are easily known by their flowers and tbw habit of 
growth. The flowers are generally regular, with the limb of the corolla divided into five equal segments, each 
of which is folded down the middle, when the flower is in the bud ; this fold is very conspicuous in some of the 
kinds of tobacco, and in the White Petunia. The stamens are equal in size, and generally form a projecting 
mass in the centre of the flower, as in the flowers of the common potato. Nearly all the plants belonging to 
this order have showy flowers, but a coarse fohage, which has alwa 3 rB a disagreeable smell ; and nemrly all are 
more or less poisonous, though they may be deprived of their deleterious qualities by being cooked. They are 
chiefly natives of North and South America. 


GENUS I. 

SOLANUM, Toum. THE NIGHTSHADE. 

Lm. Syt^U PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gpneric Character. — C alyx generally Sve-cleft, Corolla rotate or campanulate, generally fiye-clefu Anthen connivent, opening by pores 

at the apex. Berry roundisbp usually two>celled. 

Description, &c. — The plants belonging to this genus are of various kinds ; some are herbaceous, some 
shrubs , some are prickly, and others perfectly smooth ; and the leaves and flowers vary considerably in form, 
colour, and texture. There is, however, always a strong family likeness in the flowers, which renders it easy to 
recognise any species of this genus at first sight The derivation of the word Solanum is not exactly known ; 
some persons say it is from the sun ; others, from iolor^ to comfort, from the narcotic qualities of some of the 
species ; and others, from tw/anwm, from swine, potatoes being formerly only used to feed swme. The 
word was used by Pliny, but Toumefort was the first systematic botanist who adopted it. 

1.— SOLANUM ETUBEROSUM, Ltndl. THE TUBERLESS NIGHTSHADE. 

RwoR*viiiQt.~- Bot. Reg., t. 1712, and our Jiq, 2, m PI, 80, j unequal, complicated, undulated, approximate, alternate ones yery 

SpBcirtc Cbaracttr.*— >H hizoma floshj , but without tubers ; leaflets small. Pedicels articulated. Calyx and loroUa five-anglod, glabrous. 

Description, &c. — This plant bears considerable resemblance to the common potato, both in its habit of 
growth and its flowers ; but its flowers are larger, and it has no tubers. The flower-stalks are also smooth and 
shining, instead of having ‘‘ the rough dull appearance ” of those of the potato. The plant is a native of Chili, 
whence it was introdnoed in 1833, and it will grow in any common garden soil. It flowers from July to 
October, and is propagated by dividing the roots, or rather, the underground stems. S. Commenoni introduced 
from Monte Video about 1822, is supposed to be a variety of this species, or, at any rate, nearly alhed to it. It 
is now lost in British gardens. S* Cwmtr^oni.^ and a white-flowered variety of the common potato, are both 
figured in the Fifth voL of the Hart. Trans. ; the latter is very ornamental. 
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2.-S0LANnM LACINIATUM, Jit. THE OUT-LBAVED NIOHTSHADB. 

SYMOKTHf* — S puiMtihauiu, tom. .• H. MwuUu®, f'rr#. f 8. Snwiric Quite HaiMtb. Leave* pinalilM, 

ivciinalum, J/or/. linear-laueeolMe. Benj oval. 

ENGUtiNb. — Bot. Maj! , t. 349. 

Descriptiojj, &c. — ^This is a very handsome species, and one which would scarcely be known for a Solanum, 
both from the anthers in the flowers being separated, and from the leaves, which are pinnatifid. The berries are 
of the shape of small plums, and their pulp, which is .sweet and resembles that of a fig, is eatable. The sjieeies 
is a native of New Zealand, and was introduced in 1772. When it was first brought to England it was kept in 
a stove ; it was afterwards placed in a greenhouse ; and it was finally found to be <}uite hardy, and even to ripen 
Its fruit thoroughly in the open air. It flowers nearly all the summer, and it is easily propagated either by 
c uttings or seeds. 

OTIIEK 8PECIES OF sSOLANXIM. 

S. QLERCIFOLIFM, /.iw 

The leaves roscmblo those of the oak ; and tlio flowers are violet-coloured, with two grt‘cn marks at the base 
of each segment of the corolla. A native of Peru , introduced before 17^7- 

S RADICANS, Lm Jil 

A native of Peru; introduced in 1771> with sinaU \iolct coloured flowers, and red berries almut the 
of a pea. 

S ZUU.\GINVMM, Dun 

A very handsome specit‘s, sometimes called the warted Solaiuim, much cultivated in the gardens of Florence 
and Montpelier. Tlie plant is of a bright green, but it is cfivered all over with minute crystalline warts The 
flowers are white, and the berries cherry-shaped, and of a bright red when ripe. It was introduced in lfl23. 


CENa^S II. 

PHYSALIS, Lin, THE A\ INTER (^HERRY. 

Lin. Syst. PENTANiJRlA MONOCn MA 

(rFNBRir (’iiaractbr. — C alyjt fivo-toothcd , cofolla cainp4iiu)aul> rom r*pitatr , In. rri twf^-rriled, many iMHdrtl, covered rntirrlv 

TotaU, five-lobed, lobth plicau authern couoocni, opetuDs; h ij(iftb | wiOi tin luflattd rah a, nhii h uuiauis on till the aceds irr n|H. 

Description, &c. — All the sjtm'cic's are n'markable for the inflaUnl bladder-like calyx, %\hich incloses and 
entirely conceals the fruit, and this gives rise t<» tlie liotanic name of tin* genus, tlio word Physa signifying a 
bladder. A very U*autiful preparation may be made by maciTating the inflaletl calyx of tin* common winter 
cherry, so as to leave only the network of veins remaimng; and this lias a striking effoct, as the bright rod fruit 
shines through the network like a large coral or cornelian bead. A preparation of this kind may be easily 
made by soaking the calyx inclo^ng the fruit for abfmt six w<*ekH in water, without changing the water, and 
then washing the decayed pulp away by shaking the calyx gently in clear watf*r. All that is necessary is 
})atience to separate the pulpy matter carefully from tlie fibrous part, so as to leave the latter quite clear and yet 
unbroken. Tin* fruit is slightly acid and pleasant to eat, not possessing any unwliolcsotne properties, e%eii 
thougli uncooked, and in this respect being quite different from that of the other genera of the order. The 
species are mostly natives of America. 
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1 — PHYSALIS VISC08A, lAn. THE CLAMMY WINTER CHERRY. 

RvnoifTMU. — P. peniuylvtnica, Purth. s Alkokoogi Bontrwnni, Spieirie Obiucter.— L esvra twin, repand, obtUM, tnbtomcntoui. 

Di/4 Stem herbaceoai^ panicled in the upper part. 

Kngjuvikoii. — ^Bot. Mag., t. 2625 ; and oui fig . 3, PI. 80. 

Description, &c. — This plant has a creeping under-ground stem, which sends up suckers all round the 
plant. The stem branches in an angular manner, and the branches are square with sharp angles. Tlie leaves, 
which are generally produced in pairs, are commonly waved at the edges, and covered with a soft down on the 
under side. The flowers arc solitary, and not remarkable for their beauty ; the fruit is slightly acid and good to 
eat. The species is a native of Ilrazil, and also of the whole of North America, whence it was introduced in 
3 699. It is of the easiest culture, and indeed, when once planted in any common garden soil, it spreads so fast, 
by means of its numerous suckers, as to he quite troublesome. The berries of the species are orange, but there is 
a variety the berries of which are not larger dian those of a pea, and of a bright red. 


J —PHYSALIS ALKEKENGl, Ltn. THE ALKEKENGI, OR COMMON WINTER CHERRY. 


Syson\mks. — P haln acab'iHJ, S(op. ^ Mkcktugi ofliciDarutu, 
Tflurn. 

Spk iFic Chahai TF it.— riie whole plant covcied with a soft down, 


consisting of simple hairs. Root creeping ; stem nlniost simple , leaves 
o\ate, deltoid, acuminated, repand, flowers spotless; cal^x ovaIc, 
colouied. 


DcaciiiPTioN, S<c . — The flowers of this species arc rather handsome, and the calyx inclosing the fmit is of a 
I eddish yellow, with rather strongly marked ribs. The fruit itself is of a brilliant scarlet, and pleasantly acid, 
though after it has been eaten some time it leaves a bitter taste in the mouth. It was formerly used m medicine, 
and IS still considered wholesome, particularly in dropsical complaints. In some parts of Germany it is used as 
a substitute for gooseberries in jireserves or tarts. It is found wild in many parts of Europe, always growing on 
th{* exposed part of bills , and it is said to have been found also m Japan. It was known to the ancients, and 
is spoken of by Dioscorides It was introduced into England before 1548, as it is mentioned by Dr. Turner, 
who wrote in that year, as jjood in intdi<ine 


;i.— I>HYSALIR PERT^^ANA, THE PEIirVIAX AYINTER CHERRY, OR CAPE GOOSEBERRY 

MF«.— P <FcnhTiti), If illd . P wuijoulOAi, Main , P pu I ngraying — -Pot Wair , t. 1068 . 

he»ctnH, jLiw , P tiilmoM, /un , P latihdu, Rotm et Sr/iw// , Sikific Ciuractfr — P lant coveied with pubosfcnt hairs. Stem 

P IWbautitHiK, /.aw , P « dulls, Stms oicct, bi'amiu d a little Ijeaves conlate, acumiuatc. Cahxo\ate. 

DtscuiPTioN, &c. — Tins is a very liandMome bpecies. The leaves are covered with a soft grayish down , 
the flowers are yellow, and are stained with a nth dark -brown spot at the base; and its calyx, winch is very 
large, is strongly marked with brown ribs. Tlic berry is yellow, and it is not only agreeable to the taste, but 
it has a very agreeable fragrance. The hemes are considered very wholesome, and are frequently used even in 
England as a substitute for gooseberries in tarts ; the plants being cultivated, occasionally, solely for theii fruit, 
lu other places they arc cultivated in gardens as ornamental plants. Tlie species is a native of South America 
the East Indies, New Holland, and Madeira; it w’as introduced in 1772, and it requires a slight protection 
during winter. All the other species of Winter Cherry common in British gardens are annuals. 
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GENUS III. 

MANDRAGORA, Tonm. THE MANDRAKE. 


PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


(iran'D out into two bornt. 
rather proiniuent latidc. 
Bimiilo senes, ((*. jOon)> 


Stigma capitfttt hiring the reeeptueiee 
Seexit many, renifomi, disposed m a 


Lin. 

('.rmRic Chmuctf*. — Calyx turbinate, nvc-ancled, fivMtcft. 

Corolla campanulate, fiviM-left. Stameus fire. Filaments ailaled at 
the base, and ronnivent ; but filiform ami divaiicato at tho apex* 

Ovarium furnished with a dicular gland round the base, which is 

Description, &c.— The Alandrake was celebrated in ancient times as having been employed by witches in 
tlieir incantations^, and many wild tales were told of it, and once firmly believed. 


The fatal Maudrake is, I ween, 

As strangi a plant as e’er has seen 
Although It springs from mother earth. 
Wild and unholy was its biith. 


It glow's liom seed no eye shuU see — 

Ttif iAt tlut diops fiom tho gallows>tice. 
And hcreams nng liom its quivering leaves, 
Wheu huiimn hand its blossoms iteves. 


The fictions related of this plant appear to have arisen from the sliape of tht' roots, which bear some resem- 
blance to tho human form ; and the bad character it has so long borne probably took its origin from its being 
poisonous, and one of those poisons which are difficult to detect on a jM)sMnortem examination of the body. Tin* 
name of Mandragora i'^ said to be derived from two Greek words, signifying, cruel to ox<*n ; and the English name 
of Mandrake is either derived from the Greek name, or alludes to the supposed half-human nature of the plant. 
The appearance of the Mandrake is rather singular ; tho leaves are very large, and broad, rising from the root ; 
the plant has no proper stem, and the flower-stalks art' always shorter than thi‘ leaven ; the flowers are produced 
singly, with distinct segments to the corolla, and stamens which are widely apart, insteatl of having their anthers 
close together, as in the genus 8olanuni. The roots are large and fleshy, ami they are usually forked, so as to 
bear some resemblance to human legs. 


1.— MAVDRAGORA OFFU INAREM, Lih. THE COMMON MANDRAKE. 

SvwovYXRf.— M, offinnaJn, JUftH.; M. Acmait#, Spring; M a loot hnij;, umliiUttil, ontiit , ut tir^i t rci t, thru spieuliiiir Hot». 
acaulw, Ga'r/n ,* Atiopa JMarulragon, Halt. I aii<l flowers w hi tt\ Stjfnjsnijs of the (»U x UitccoUtc, n uiimi 

Spicific Charactfr. — Lcavc-i obioiig iaii< coLtP and o\ it» , aruti, | ate; nogincnU ol th< i uioila .u iilt (C Don) 


Oescriition, iS:c. — Tliis m the plant that is fabled to grow umler a gallows, from the dtM;ay of dead 
bodies hanging there ; and that is said to uttt'r shrieks and groans when its l(‘avt*s and flowers are gathor#'d. or 
when it is pulled up. Witches w^cro also said to hold a plant of this mandrake in their hands while muttering 
their incantations. It was said to be so poisonous as to kill those who gathered it : and in the old herbals it is 
gravely advised to tie a dog to any plant of it that to be pulled up, to avoid the danger of touching it. The 
flower is not remarkable for its beauty. It is of a pale blue The fruit is aa large as a nutmeg, and of a yellowish 
green when ripe. The root is very fleshy, usually white, and frtsjuently from thr(H> to four feet long. Its only 
medicinal qualities are those of an opiate, and if taken in large quantities it generally proves fatal. 


2~MANnRAGORA PRJECOX, Swt, THE EARLY -FLOWERING MANDRAKE. 


SvNOKVMrA — Atiopa Mandraqora, R. f.afn ; A. M. finuma, 
Hull ; M. ofiuinalii, R. Dee 

Kworavikg. — S wt. Blit. Flow, ffard., t. 198 . 

BpFCfFic CiiARA('T»R.~»Lra\p« lanceolate, oblong, ohtunp, undulated. 


bullateb wnnklc*d, villoxol) pubc8<ciit, riBing at the aaoic time a« the 
fiowtTB , BOgruentB of thetaljt lanceolate, acute, keeled , wigmonM of 
the corolla reflex ed, Bprrading. 


Description, &c. — This is a very singular little plant, the root is very large and fleshy, dividing into two 
portions a little below the ground. The leaves rise in a mass diredly from the root, forming a sort of cup. in 
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which is placed a tuft or bundle of flowers, which grow with the leaves, and expand about the time the latter 
liave attained their full growth. The flowers are of a yellowish-brown tinged with blue, and they are covered 
with a dense wool. The species is a native of Switzerland, whence it was introduced in 1819. It flowers early 
in March, and only grows about six inches high. The plants are quite hardy, but they require some care, as the 
1*0018 are very liable to rot in winter. The species is generally propagated by seeds, which ripen in abundance. 

3.— MANDRAGORA AUTUMNALIS, Bertol. THE AUTUMN-FLOWERING MANDRAKE. 

Synohyme.— A tropa maudragora, Sih. et Smith. j Sprtirit UHAitACTER. — Leayeti oblong, very hairy ; calyx covered 

Enchiavinc»».— ~Swoot’9 Bnt. Flow (fard., 2d »ei., t. 325; nod our | with dense woolly hairt ; Bcgments lanceolate, acuminate; segments 
fiij. 1. m IM. 80. ! of the corolla elliptic, obtnse ; berry oblong, mucronulate. 

1)escrii»tion, &c.— The root of this species is long and thick, forked, and generally of an ash colour. The 
leaves are very large, of a dark green, very much wrinkled, and furnished with numerous warty bristles ; they 
are also of a thick substance, and undulated at tlie inarging. The flowers are of a dark violet ; they are large, 
and are ^woduced one on each stalk ; t\ie flower-stalks being of a bright pink, and growing four or five together. 
In the centre of each flower is a tuft of white, w'oolly hairs, which entirely fills up the throat of the corolla. 
The berry is oblong, and of a bright orange- The species is a native of the south of Europe, whence it was 
intniduct'd liefore 1 548. liike all the other sptKjies, it thrives best in a rich deep soil, and it can only be increased 
by seeds, which bang on all the winter, and do not ripen till the spring. This species is supposed to be the 
Mandrake mentioned in the Scriptures. 


GENUS IV. 

VERBASCUM, Lin. THE MULLEIN. 

r.tu. Syi,t. PENTANDRIA MONOGYMA. 

GrHEftir ("iiARAC rFR.— (’al>x fivc-paite<l ; cnrollu lotate or fiinntU > anther* lunate, thnt ik, shajied like a half-moon; capBule with two 
shaped ; aiamcwb li\t, all Iwaring anthers, aiol usually bciu-ded ; the valves, the valves heuding m. 

Description, &c. — All the species of Verbascum are strong, vigorous-growing plants, with broad, thick, 
woolly leaves, which are largest in size near the root. The flowers are disposed in long terminal racemes, and 
they are extremely showy. The whoh* plant, except the flowers, is generally covered with a kind of wool, which 
makes the leaves feel soft and thick to the touch, and hence one of the popular names of the British species is the 
flannel plant. The name of Verbascuni is said to have been originally Barbascum, in allusion to the bearded 
filaments of the stamens. There arc numerous species of Verbascuni, but only a few of the most omamontal are 
common in British gardens. Most of the species arc natives of Europe. 


VERBASCUM PHIENICEUM, Lin. THE PURPLE VERBASCUM. 

SvNONY MEB.— Blattana poreiimu, Aforw. ; B. purpuica, RauA. j nearly naked ; laccmc terminal, elongated; pedicoU of the flower^ 

Knoiuvings.— B ot. Mag , t. 885 ; and our Jiy. 2, in PI. 81. solitary, spreading, murb longer than the bractoas. 

SnteiKic Ciiahactrr. — Leaves ovate, pubeseent beneath; stem 

Description, &c. — This is a well-known and very handsome plant, which is quite hardy and continues in 
flower a long time ; the flowers in the upper part of the raceme opening gradually as those of the lower part 
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deca^. No plant can require lew care in its culture, though its atena are wiy apt to grew to long aod weak as 
to require being tied to a stick to keep them erect. The apeciee is a native of the sooth and east of finnpe, 
wheiict' it introdiicvd in 1^03* 

2.^\ ERBASCUM CUPREVM, AVwv the copper cowvhep mullein 

KwciuriKcs.— B<*t Mag , t 1226 ; auti ourjfy, 3, ia PL BJ, 

Spbcifu CaAiucTh»,^tcai simple ; Icsm rordstc-oute, ereuiie, r^ooUf below; ptfduttcics with ooe bnci, tohur}. 

Deschiption, &c.— This'i species is a hardy biennial which flowers in July and August, and only requires the 
ordinary culture of plants of its kind. It io supposed to be a hybrid between V. phreniceum and V. ovalifoliuni ; 
and it is remarkable, that when grown in the house, its flowers lose their copper colour, and beeotno of a pale 
yellow, with a dark centre. It appears to have been raised about 17911. It grows from two to four feet high, 
and flowers from May till August. 

a—VERBASClJM OVALlFOLir.M, Vonu. THE OVAL-LEAVED MULLEIN. 

Engraving. — H ot. Mag., t. 1037. 

SPXfAic CiiARACTfR. — StiMii ercct, situplp. Ijoa'.es uval« gissik denUuU crenatt , binuoth oit tho uppii Flowers spit ate 

Description, &.c. — This is a very handsome species, with large golden-yellow flowers, which are disposed 
in a crowded spike. Tlie stamens arc of a bright orange, and both tlic filaments and the moon-shaped anther*^ 
are boarded with a deep fringe. This species also differs from the preceding one in haiing throe bracts to each 
flower instead of one. It is a native of Mount Caucasus, and was introduced in Like all the other 

species it is only propagated by seeds. 


4.— VERBASCU.M FORMOSUM, Fmh. THE HANDSOME VERHASCf M. 


Syvonymits. — V. Rpcctahilt, Lenk ; Fi'^Lhei's Mulltin. heiovt, kit uul naked ; iititidllt mnlalt., viiniiriatt 

Engraving*' — H ot. Reg., t 558 j tnd our jip 1, in I'iutt 81 .Spike J.ia, t*>imi»N>M I lie two lowti blamiiiB lunt down, tnd 

.Sppcinf CHARArTrR — Stem branching. Lcavta wooll) and white widclv apait. 

Description, kc . — This is a very handNome species from th<* largo size and brilliant colours of the flowers. 
It errows from t^o to four feet high, and flowers in July and August. It is a native of Caucasus, whence it was 
introduced in 1818. 


OTHER SPECIES OF VERHASCrM 
These are numerous, but they are seldom in Hritish gardens 


GENUS V. 

CELSIA, Lin. THE CKLSIA. 

Ltn. Sy$t. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMI A. 

CvrNFKic Chahactpr.— Caljx fivt-|«irt<d Corolla rotate, five -lolKd ; rUukthr foui, two much longer than the othvr*, all bearded; Ttnh 

(OTtred with a short, dense wool. 

Description, &c. — All the plants belonging to this genus are herbaceouM. Tlie flowers are disposed in loost*, 
terminal racemes, and are generally showy. There are very few specii^^ and most of them require a slight 
protection during winter. 
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I^ELBIA SUBLANATA, Jacq. THE WOOLLY CEL8IA. 


£»OiUVtNoa*«~Bot. Keg., t, 438 ; and our fig, 4, in Plate 81. 
8pRCiric CHAiucTKiu^Tbc whole plant is covered with a thick, 
rottony wool. Leaves oval«oblong, obtuse, cronate, wnnkled, and 


somotiioos winged with one or two pairs of very leaflet^ which 
are distant from the mam one. Stamens hairy, and bearded at the 
base. 


Desoription^ fire. — The flowers of this species of Oelsia bear considerable resemblance to those of some 
kinds of Verbascum, but they are easily distinguished by two of the stamens being longer than the other 
two, and by the anthers not being crescent-shaped. The present plant grows about two feet high, and is qnitt^ 
hardy. The flowers are flragrant. The native country of this species is unknown, but it is supposed to have 
been introduced about 1818. 


2.— ( ELRIA ARCTURUS, Vahf. 

Symohymu. — V erbascum arrturui, Lin.; V, huniilc, Jiauk,; 
\rciurus (let)cus. r'/ua. ; tlu fi<ollo]>-Uti\(<l CeUm. 

Enghavimg.— -Bot. Mag , t 1062 


THE BEAR’S-TAIL CELSIA. 

SpfcfiFir Chahactlr. — Radical leaves lyrate, btem leaves oblong. 
Pcdittls much longer than the bracts. Segments of the calyx lineai, 

(Dtllt. 


Description, &( . — This plant was first described by Belluh, a physician livmg at Oydonia, in the Island of 
Candia, who found it growing in that island about the beginning of the last century. It was introduced in 
1780 , but it lias smee been found growing wild in New South Wales. It is a very handsome plant, growing 
fiom four to six feet high, with largt* golden-yellow flowers, the fllanients of the stamens of which are fringed 
with long, dark-puq)U‘ hairs It is quite* hardy, and is generally propagated by seeds, as it is a biennial, or lasts, 
at most, only about three years. Tin* specific name, arcturus, signifies a bear’s tail, and alludes to the long and 
thick raceme of Aowits 


CELSIA CRETICA, Lm, THE CRETAN, OR LARGE-FLOWERED CELSIA. 

Lkukamkg — Bot. Mag t. 901 

Sp»(ii>it IhitKACiFK — Radi< il UaMA Rinuitc, on long petioles, upper leas ti> c orddtt , »U m clasping Lower filaments smooth. 

DrsciiiPTioN, 6c 0 — This is, jierhaps, the most showy of all the species, on ai*count of the large size of its 
golden-yellow flow'ers, which are marked w’itli two roddish-brow'n spots at the base of the two upper segments. 
The plant gencraliy grows five or six fe*ot high, and its stem and leaves are covered with whitish hairs It is a 
native of the north of Africa and Caiidia, whence it w’as introduced in 17^2 It is a biennial, and requires 
protection during winter 


GENUS VI. 

KAMONDIA, Rich, THE RAMONDIA. 

Iau SysL PENTANDKIA MONOGYNIA 

Ofw>rh Charactfr — P lain stomhis. Cal>\ camjianulati, ttM> j stigma mundvd. ( ap^ule ono-cclJcd, but two-valvcd, with the \ ilven 
parted . corolla lotato, iivi.lolivd lobes tomewhat unequal, and hair> ^ bmt in at thi margins aiuI two parietal placentas , manv-scidcd. 
at the base Stamtns approximate anthers )»eiforate<i at the apix 

Description, d:c. — This genus consists of only one species, which was formerly considered to belong to the 
genua V erba.sciim, but which is ho very diflerent from that genus, both in its habit of growth and its flower*^, 
that we can hardly conceive how it could ever Iiave bt'en placed there. It lias no stem, and the anthers are 
gatliered together in the centre of the flower, as in the genus Solanuin. The name of Ramondia was given in 
honour of M. Kamond, a French Botanist, who travelled in the Pyrenees about the year 1800, and published 
RU account of his journey. 
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l.—RAMONDIA PVRENAICA, Rich, THE PYRENEAN RAMONDIA. 

SyNOM\MF8. — R. St. HU.; Yctbascum Myconi, I Emuhavin&s — B ot. Mag., OMxJig. 5, m PI. 81. 

L%n. ; M^conia boi*agmoa, Lapeyr. ; ChaiMU Myconi, Lapeyr.; I SpEtinr Characthi. — R adicalleavcs ovate, deeply crcnatc, clothed 
Coi tUAa alpina, Trett. ; Auiirula Ursi Myconi, Da/ecA. ; Samcula I with long roddiah ailky hurt un the under tide, and white hairs above. 

Bauh. ; Boragc-lcnved 3IuUcin. I 

DEscRimoN, &c.— This is a very pretty little plant, growing only about three or four inches high, and the 
flower-stalks springing from a dense mass of rough, dark green leaves. The general habit of growth of the 
plant very much resembles that of a primrose. It is quite hardy, and admirably suited to rock- work ; but it 
w'ill grow in the border, in any common soil that is not too warm and dry. It is propagated by dividing its 
roots in autumn. It begins to flower in IMay, and it will continue in blossom nearly all the summer. It is a 
native of the Pyrenees, whence it was introduced before If >40 ; as it is described by Parkinson, gardener to the 
yueen of Charles I., who wrote in tliat year, as the “ Blow Beares Eares with Borage leaves.^’ The colour 
of tlie flowers, how'over, is not blue, or even purjde ; but a pinkish lilac. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

SCROPHCLARIN/E. 

('(iaractpk of thf Ordfk.— rj,l}X fouT 01 five-parted, |»oiiu\Ttent, n filth, ovanum t\v<>.rollcd , sivlc one ; Btiguin two.loln'd, oi undii 

rorrlla monopet lious, hv|»ogvno««, deciduous irregular, bilabiate, pet- vidcd , fiim capAulai. ratcly baccate, Iwo-cWhd, two and lour valvi^i 

Aonatc, or nngcDt, mibneato in aestivation; etanieni) unuallv foui, ^utds small , al bunion vopious ; emhivo tcn'tc, erect, meiosed, stmigbt 

didvnamous, sometimes oiilv two, and •<omctimes with the rudiment of ladicle uifiiior, looking to the umbilu us ((i Don.) 

Description. &c.— The plants belonging to this order are of various habits and forms ; but tliey nearly all 
bear a considerable resemblance in their flowers, which arc either personate or ringent ; tliat is, bearing inort' oi 
less resemblance to the Snapdragon, which has a personate corolla, or to the Mimnlus, the corolla of which is 
ringent, or gaping. Some species, however, have a tubular corolla, like that of tin* Foxglove. Notwithstanding 
these difierences, how’cver, there is a strong family likeness in tlic flowers of almost all th<' genera. Tliey are 
all nionopetalous and bilabiate, that is, the petals wliich form the corolla ajipear to b<* joined together, and the 
mouth of the flower has decidedly two lips, which differ in size, and generally also in shape. The leaves are 
also generally opposite, and much alike in the different genera. The species are natives of all parts of the 
world, and their qualities are as various as tlieir forms. Tlie name of the order is taken from the genus 
Scrophularia, in allusion to the supposed use of some of the plants in the cure of scrofula. 


GENUS I. 

DIGITALIS, Fiisch. THE FOXGLOVE. 


Lin. SpU. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Gfkfric CuAEACTrR.~-Ck>roll& ttibular, bilabiate, the lower Jip tfic longest ; iiiub oMiquf'ly foui-lobed ; Btaincn* foin, with a veiy slight 

rudiment of n fifth. 

DESCKipno>, Ac. — ^This is a very large genus, but the flowers of all the 8jiecii»s bear so much resemblance to 
each other in form, that they arc easily recognised at first sight, notwithstanding the difference of colours which 
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i)R very ttrikiDg, some being yellow, some purple, eome scarlet, and some even white. The name of Digitalis is 
very appropriate, as it signifies the finger of a glove. The name of Foxglove does not appear to have been 
explained. 

l.—DIGITALIS PURPUREA, Fuach. THE PURPLE OR COMMON FOXGLOVE. 

£KOE 4 Tt]fO«.—- oodvillo's Med. BoL, t. 24 ; Stev. et Church Specific Chaeactpr. — L eaveB obloug, very rough, crenate ; acg- 

Med. Bot., t. 18 ; Paxton's Mag. of Bot., vol. 10, p. 29 ; and our ments of the corolla ovate, oblong ; peduncles straight, equal in length 
fiff* 3, in PI. 82. to the calyx. 

Description, &c. — The common Foxglove is a well-known British plant, which has often a fine effect in 
forest scenery, from its showy flow'ers, and stately habit of growth. It grows wild in almost every part of 
Europe ; but it has never yet been found in any part of North America or Australia. The variety D. purpurea, 
var. superba, is (see fig. 3, in pi. 82), highly ornamental, and is cultivated in gardens solely for its beauty. It 
will grow freely in any common garden-soil, though it appears to prefer a sandy loam. It was raised by 
Messrs. Young, of Epsom, about 1840. It continues in blossom for several months, and is propagated by 
cuttings, or dividing the root. 

2.— DIGITALIS LACINIATA, Lindl, THE CUT-LEAVED FOXGLOVE. 

ENGRAViNf.g. — Bot. Reg., t. 1201 , and om fig. 4, m PI. H2. I glabrous; racemes nearly seeund ; corolla pubescent; segments 

SrEciiic CiuEACTER. — Lca\t*s lanceolate, at nminate, lacmiated, i ovate, fringed, always bracteatc, much shortei than the pedicels. 

Description, &c.— This is a very elegant species of Foxglove, extremely unlike the common kinds ; the 
flowers are small, and of a pale yellow. They are also somewhat contracted at the mouth. The leaves are cut, 
or rather jagged, at the margin. It is a native of Malaga, where its seeds were collected on the moimtains by 
Mr. Philip Barker Webb. It was introduced in 1826, and proves a hardy perennial in British gardens, where 
it is easily increased by division of the roots, and where it flowers in June and July. 


.^^.UICHTALIS LUTEA, Lin. THE YELLOW FOXGLOVE. 

Stnunymss. D. parviflora, ; 1). miooi, ToRiri. | racemes seeund: segments of the caioUa ovate, bearded; lower 

Knoratimos.— Bot. Rog*» 2^1 and qmx fig. 5, m PI. 82. ! bractcus longer than the flowers. 

Sprciric Character. — l^ves lanceolate, toothed, glabrous ; 1 

Description, Ac, — This is a dwarf plant, with small flowers, and simple but angular stems. The flowers are 
of a very pale yellow, and they are disposed in dense racemes. The species is a very old inhabitant of our gardens, 
for it was introduced before l()29. It is found throughout the South of Europe. There are numerous varieties. 


4.— DIGITALIS AMBIGUA, Lin. THE AMBIGUOUS, OR LARGE YELLOW FOXGLOVE. 

SirMOKYMEs.-..D. gnindifloro. All. ; D. ocbrolfuca, Jacq. ; I>. - Sf’'cific Character.— Leaflets of the calyx lanceolate, unequal ; 
lutea, Matt. ; D. major, Park. i corolhi pubescent ; helmet broad, raised, emai^nato ; segments of the 

Brora viRQs.— Bot. Reg., t. 64 ; and oui fig. 2, m PI. 82. ^ lower lip moderately acute ; leaves ovate-lanceolate, pubescent. 

Description, dec.— —This is a remarkably handsome plant, a native of Austria, Switzerland, and Germany ; 
and also found occasionally in Siberia and Persia, but only in shady places. It was introduced before 1596, and 
is quite hardy in British gardens, tliough it prefers a dry soil, and an open, airy situation. It may be propagated 
either by seed or by dividing the root. It is evidently nearly allied to the common Foxglove ; but it is said not 
to possess any of the medicinal qualities for which the common Foxglove is so celebrated. 

▼OL. u. R 
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8.— DIGITALIS FERRDGINEA, Ait. THE IRON-COLOURED FOXGLOVE. 

Enouvimo. — B at. Mag., t. 1828. | upper argments of the corolla obaolcte ; aide onea acute ; lower lip 

SpEciric CHaaacTEK. — Calyx very obtuae, glabroua at tbe margin ; | elongated, rctuae, bearded. 

Description, &c.— Tltis species is easily distinguished from all the other kinds by its dense spike, or, rather, 
gpiko-like raceme of flowers, which is frequently two or three feet long, of a pyramidal form, tapering upwards 
to a point* It is a hardy perennial, a native of Italy ; introduced before 1596* As it generally perishes after 
flowering, it can seldom be propagated by dividing the roots, and it is consequently necessary always to save 
the seed. 


6.««DIGITALIS LANATA, WaMst.et Kit. THE WOOLLY-FLOW^ERED FOXGLOVE. 

Synohymw. — D. Wmtcili, Both. ; T). fcmiginca, 0, Lam,; D. Spfciuc Cir^RACTER.— Raconio troirded, ipiko-llke, woolly ; luwei 
oiientaliE, Elm, ; D, erio«tachya, Ftsch. lip of the coiolla very large. 

Rngra\’ino 8.— Rot. Mag., t. 1159; Sweet's Bnt. Flow. Oard., 
i. 291. ^ 

Description, &c. — This is a very remarkable species, from tlie great siae of the lower lip of tlie corolla, 
which is drawn out, so as to be nearly twice the size of the upper lip. In other respects, the spike is not so 
handsome as that of D. ferrupnea, as it is narrow at the base. Tlie colour of the flowers is white, delicat(‘]y 
veined with pinkish lines. It is a native of Hungary, whence it was introduced in 1790. It is (juit(‘ hardy in 
British gardens, where it is generally propagatt'd by set^ds. 


7,— DIGITALIS ORIENTALIS, uyid. THE EASTERN FOXGLOVE. 

KNOHAViNG8.«~]lot. Mftg., t 22 S.l , Rot. Reg., t. 554. 

SpEtirir ('HAKACfFH. — Seguicnt* ot the caUx lanccoUtc, pubcHcint , lower hp of the (orolla iaive. 

Description, &c. — This species, though it agrees with the preceding one in the large size of the lowtT hp 
of the corolla, yet differs from it greatly in the position of its flowers, wdiich form a very lax raceme instead of a 
very dense one. The plant is a native of the Levant, and it was introduced in 1820. It requires protection 
during winter, and is hardly worth the trouble of calti\atiiig, as its flow^ers are but few in numl>er ; and, from 
their pale colour, and great distance from each other, they ore by no means ornamental. 


a— DIGITALIS TOMENTOSA, Sims. THE \V(K>LLy-LEAVKD FOXGLOVE. 

SvNONYMKR. — 1>« vorb&Kifol la, Eocc. ; D. bupanica, Tourti, , 1). Spi/imc C'haractbh. — L cavM woolly, rugged, Eoriwted ; petiwIcR 
purpurea, Tab. somewhat deruncut , flowcm tpittading. 

Enghavikc.— H ot Mag., t. 2194. 

Description, &c. — ^Tliis species grows about 2 feet high, with the stem somewhat branched, and numerous 
pale-reddish flowers, which spread widely in all directions. It is a native of the Continent, whobce it was 
introduced in 1819. It is a hardy biennial, and it is always propagated by seeds. Home botanists suppose it to 
be a variety of D. Thapsi ; but it difiers from that species in the leaves being of the same colotur on both sides, 
and the footstalks being long instead of being sessile ; also in the flowers not being secund, but spreading widely 
on different sides* 
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9.— DIGITALIS CANARIENSIS, Lin. THE CANARY ISLAND FOXGLOVE. 

Skmoxymb. — I sopleacii cftnarionusy Lin. of the corolla bifid, acute ; lower lip lanceolate, nearly equal ; leaves 

Kngiuvjkos. — H ot. Reg., t. 48 ; and onr fig, 1, in PI. 82. lanceolate, serrated. 

SPKCtric CHAiucTER.--'SegmentB of the calyx lanceolate, upper lip 

Description, &c. — This species is properly a shrub, and will grow to the height of five or six feet ; but as 
it is generally nused from seed, and will flower the first, or at most the second year, it may, for all practical 
purposes, be considered as a biennial, and treated accordingly ; that is, the seeds may be raised on a hot-bed, 
kept in a pit during the first winter, and planted out in April in a warm, sheltered situation, whore they will 
begin to flower in May, and continue the greater part of the summer. After the plant has ripened its seeds, it 
may bo suffered to die, which it will do, as soon as the cold weather sets in, as it cannot sustain the severity of 
an English winter without protection. It is a native of the Canary Isles, whence it was introduced in 1698, 

10.— DIGITALIS OBSC URA, Lin. THE OBSCURE DIGITALIS. 

KvNON\Mrs. — 1>. hiapaniott, Toiirn. ; the ■\Villow-lfuv€‘d Fox- , Spitciru Character. — Leaves linear.lanceolate, acuminate, entire, 
glove. j glabrous. SegnientB of the calyx oblong-lanceolate, acuto; upper Hp 

Hnoravikc.. — H ot. Mag., t 2157- .of the corolla b«ln< ; central lobe of the lower limb ovate. 

Description, &c.— -This is a very handsome species; the flowers being red on the outside of the tube, and 
of a bright yellow veined with red within. The stem is woody at the base ; but the plant is generally 
considered a perennial ; as, though the stem is woody, it is not permanent, and is generally killed down to the 
ground every winter, though a fresh stem springs up from the root the following spring. It is a native of Spain, 
and was introduced in 177^1- 

OTHER SPECIES OF DIGITALIS. 

Tliere are several other species ; but thcHt> which have been enumerated are the principal of the perennial 
kind.«. 

GENUS II. 

ANTIRRHINUM, Lin. THE SNAP-DRAGON. 

/au. DIDYNAMIA .YNGIOSPERMIA. 

(trsFRic C'fiARACTCR. — Calvx five-parted, oblique. (\»roll.i piusouatc; compresacil, rather hairy at the baw, having the sterile or fifth one verj 

tulie ample, a little compremod, saccate at the base, and fuiinshcd with sboit or wanting. Stigma two-lobed. Capsule two-cellod, woody, ovate, 

two parallel and interrupted hues of hairs inside beneath the palate ; or ]Ka!-tormod, incurved at top, opening by throe boles, or an irregular 

lobes of the upper lip erect, and often adpressed to the back by turns; foramen, under the top. Seeds oblong, truncate, minute ; testa black, 

lower lip sprcailing, having the middle lobes smaller than the lateral more or less engraven, oi wrinkled, (G. 
ones, with an ample bearded palate, which closes the throat. Stamens 

Description, &c. — All tlie species belonging to this genus are either perennial or annual plants ; generally 
with ornamental flowers, and natives of Europt?. Many of the smaller species which were fonnerly considered to 
belong to this genus, have been removed by modem botanists to tho genus Linaria. The name of Antirrhinum 
signifies like a snout, and hence also one of tho vulgar English names is Calfs Snout. Both these names are 
evidently token from the form of the flower ; as is tho common English name of the plant, Snap-dragon. 

R 2 
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1.— ANTIRRHINUM ASARINA, Lin. THE ASARINA, OR HEART-LEAVED SNAP-DRAGON, 

Stwohym**.— A. Mwinum, Lam. ; Asarina coi-difulia, Mcnnch. ; SpBciric CHaiucTBii,— Leav«i oppoaito, cordate, crentied ; item 

A. procumbeni, Mill. ; A. Lobelli, Dale ; Orontiuin asarina, Pers. procumbent. 

Enchiavings,’— Dot, Mag.^ t» 902 ; and our 3, in PI, 84, 

Description, &o. — ^This is a very pretty species, and partioularly suited for rock- work, on account of its 
procumbent stems. It is, however, rarely seen in British gardens, as it is tender during winter, and rather 
difficult to manage. It is a native of Italy, and was first introduced in 1699, but it was soon lost. It was again 
introduced in 1748, when it appears to have been a very popular plant for some time till it was again lost, and 
since that time it does not appear to have been re-introduced. It is a very handsome plant, and probably, now 
that our gardeners are so much more skilful than they were formerly, some means may be devised of keeping it 
through our winters. 


2 .— ANTIRRHINUM MAJUS, Lin. THE COMMON SNAP-DRAGON. 


Synonymes.— A.grandiflara, 5/0^. ; A muiale, 5a/. , Orentium 
majm, Pers. 

Rngkavingv. — Kng. Bat., t. 129, of the 8|)ecic« ; of the varieties, 


Paxt. Mag. of Bot., vol. v., p. 55, and vol. x., p. 197 ; and our ftps. 
1 and 2, in PI. B4. 

Sp*t iFic CuAiucTEn. — Stem thick, twiited, much branched ; Jeaves 
oblong, tapering at both ends ; flowers racemose, crowded. 


Description, &c. — Few plants vary more than the common Snap-dragon, and few have more beautiful 
varieties. Some of the flowers are of a pure white, others are rose-coloured, or a rich scarlet ; others are double ; 
and another, mentioned by Dc Candolle, and called by him Monteridense, has white and yellow flowers. Bi^sides 
these, there are two very beautiful varieties figured in PI. 84, the first of which, Antirrhinum majns, Caryophyl- 
loides, the carnation-flowered Snap-dragon, is one of the most beautiful herbaceous plants in our gardens. It is, 
however, unfortunately very apt to sport, and const»quently it seldom can be kept many years of equal beauty, 
unless cuttings are made every year from the part on which the flowers are most perfect in their colours. The 
other variety, fig. 1 , in jdate 84, is said also to he very handsome ; hut I have never seen it in flower, and have 
only copied the figure of it from Paxton’s Magazine. The <*ommon Snap-dragon is a native of Groat Britain. 


OTHER SPECIES OF ANTIRRHINUM. 

A. MOLLE, Lm. 

This is a native of the Pyrenees, with white flowers, having a yellow palate, and the upper lip striped with 
purple. It is a procumbent plant, which was introduced in 17o2, and rcipiires protection during winter. It 
takes the name of molle, which signifies soft, from ite leaves being completely c<»vered with soft clammy hairs, 

A SEMPERVIREN.S, Lapepr. 

The flowers of this plant are very like those of the last ; but the leaves are only slightly downy, and they are 
evergreen. The stem is also somewhat shrubby at the base. The plant was introduced in It is a native 

of the Pyrenees. 

A. LATIFOLIUM. Dec. 

This is a very handsome species, which deserves to be much more generally cultivated than it has hitherto 
been ; the flowers being yellow, with a deep orange palate. The loaves are also large and spotted with purple. 
It is a native of the south of France and the Pyrenees. There is a variety with purple flowers. 
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A. TORTUOSUM. Boso, 

This is a native of Sicily and the south of Italy, which grows with curiously-twisted branches. The flowers 
are of a rich purple, and are larger than those of any other species of the genus. 

A. SICULUM, Lin. 

Is also a native of Sicily, introduced in 1804, with small straw-coloured flowers. There are two varieties, 
one of which has yellow flowers ; and another, the flowers of which are purple and jrellow. 

There are spme kinds of perennial Linarias ; but the only species which is decidedly ornamental is L. 
Dalmatica, which was first introduced as far back as 1731, but which was soon lost ; and though it was re-intro- 
duced in 1834, it seems to have again disappeared. It is a native of Persia, and requires protection in British 
gardens. 

GENUS III. 

MIMULUS, Lin. THE MOxNKEY-FLOWER. 

Lin. SysL DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

CJKNERif CiuiucTER. — Calyx tubular, fivo-angled, fivc-toolbcd. ^ fluent. Stigma bilamellate. (’apaulo hardly furrowed, two.valved, 
f'orolla nngeiit ; upper lip two-lobwl; lower one trifid, usually bi- ' with a loculicidal dehiscence ; valves entire, with flat margins, dis&cpi- 
gibhoiiH at the base ; segments all flat. Stamens four, didynamou*<, ' ment at length fiee; placentas adnatc. (G. Don.) 
inclosed ; cells of nnlhers divei-gmg oj divaricate, at length sub-con- 

I)E.scnii»TiON, &c. — Most of the species of Mimulus arc herbaceous plants, with rough hairy leaves and 
square succulent stems. The leaves are opposite, and generally toothed. The flowers are solitary, and spring 
from the axils of the leaves. The name of Mimulus is said to be derived from the Latin word for monkey, and 
hence the English name of ]\lonkey-flower. 

§ 1 . — S/ems rrert ^ /caves narrouf, en/trr^/ea/her-Mrre</ ; calyjc tubular. 

1, — MIMFLUS RINGENS, Lin. THE GAPING MIMULUS. 

SyN 0 NvisB.i.— Euphrasia floridana, Pink,; l.ysHuachia sralencu- Specific Chabacter.— L eaves oblong or lanceolate, ii little toothed ; 
lata, Gron. ; Digitalis perfoliata, flowers with a short tube, and very large bps. 

Enoraving.— lk)t. Mag., t. 28.1. 

Description, Sec . — This plant has pale lilac flowers, which are remarkable for the large size of the lips, 
whence the specific name of ringens, or gaping. The leaves are narrow, and very slightly serrated. The plant 
is a hardy perennial, gro wing about two feet high, with an erect, though rather slender stem. Like all the kinds 
of Mimulus, it succeeds best in a moist and somewhat shady situation, with a loamy soil. It is a native of 
Virginia, whence it was introduced in 17^8 ; but it is now seldom seen in British gardens, as we have so many 
handsomer species of the genus, 

2. — MIMULUS ALATUS, Ait. THE WINGED MIMULUS. 

Emoraving.-— liodd. Bot, Cab., t, 410, loaves; leaves unequally but slightly serrated. Calyx plicate, trun- 

SpKciric Charactsr.— G labrous. Ivcavcs large, oblong-clliptic ; , cate, with bnear teeth, 
petioles decurreut; stem four-winged from the decurreuce of the 

Description, &c.— This species has very nearly the same habit as the last, but the flowers are of a bright 
blue. It is a native of North America, whence it was first introduced in 1783. It was, however, soon lost, 
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and was re-introduced in 1804. It is quite hardy, and easily propagated by dividing the roots ; but it is rarely 
seen in British gardens. _ 

§ 2 Stems freiiuently deeumbent ; leaves three or fivemnerved, deeply toothed ; oalyw ovate^ usually infiated. 

a— MIMULUS LEWISII, Pureh. MR. LEWIS’S MIMULUS. 

Specific Chajucter. — Plant small, erect, downy ; loaves obloug^laDceolato, acute, deeply denticulated ; flowers few, on very long peduncles. 

Description, &c. — This is a dwarf plant, with very large purple flowers, which do not appear till August. 
It was found on the head-springs of the Missouri, and was introduced in 1824. 


4.— MIMULUS CARDINALIS, Dtmg. THE BRIGHT SCARLET MIMULUS. 


EKCHAViNos.~.J:^aeet's Brit. Flow. Gard., 2d scr., t. 368; and our 
Jig, 2, in PI. 83. 

Specific Charactfr. — The \ihole plant w copiously chitbed with 
long white viscid hairs, which emit, when lubbcni. a musk) odour, 


leaves ovate^lonceolate, acutely dentate ; the peduncles much longer 
than the calyx ; teeth of the calyx aruto ; lobes of the corolla omar- 
ginate ; anthers hispid. 


Description, &c. — This very handsome species is one of the plants discovered by Douglas in California; 


and, though it was introduced only in 1835, it has become one of the commonest, as well as one of the most 
beautiful, ornaments of our flower-gardens. It will grow in any common soil which is not too dry ; and it may 
be increased with the greatest facility, either by cuttings or by seeds : it ripens the lattt'r so freely, that it 
may safely be allowed to sow itself when it is wanted to spread rapidly. The colour of the flowers varies 


considerably, according to the situation in which it is grown. Where tlie }»lant has plenty of free air an<l sun, 
the flowers are of a brilliant scarlet ; but they l>ecome of a dull orange wlioii the plant is grown in a close 


.rituation and a dense atmosphere. 


^.—MIMULUS ROSEUS, mng. THE ROSE-COLOUKEI) MJMIU.l S. 

Knokaitinos.— B of. Keg., t, 1501 ; Hut. Flow. Gaid., 2d oblong, acute, uc.'irl) mtire ; caljx nhoricr than the peduuele# ; teeth 

nei., l. 210; Lodd. Bot. f’al., t., 1^76 . and our.AV* I calyx acimiiuatp, ueaily equal , lok-s uf the corolla euwr' 

NpFtiFic Gkaracter. — (flandulousiy piibcHcent ; leavet* illiptu- | giuatc. 

Description, &c. — This is a smaller plant than M. cardinalis ; it is completely covered with glandular hairs, 
which are very soft and slimy to the touch, and have a strong smell of musk. The flowers are rather small, and 
of a bright roso-colour, and the leaves are very slightly toothofl. The stem is nearly nmnd, witli only two 
projecting ribs, instead of four, as is usual in plants belonging to this genus. This is also a native of 

California, where it was found by Douglas, and sent home by him in 1833. It hybridises freidy with 
31. cardinalis ; and several magnifleent varieties Jiave been produced In'tween tht*8e spe?cies, particularly in the 
Edinburgh Botanic Garden. M. Alaclayana (see flg. 1, in PI. R3) is a beautiful hybrid, raised in Ireland, 
l>etween M. cardinalis and M. roseus. 


(5— MIMULUS LUTEUS, Lin. THE YELLOW- FLOWERED MIMULUS. 

Rwgratinoa.— Bot. Rfg,, 1030; Bot. Mag., t. 1501, t 3336, I SpKcim Chahai tpr.— licavcti deiiteto ; upper wwa sewllo, ovate ; 
and t. ;i3h'3 , Sweet'* Bm. Flow. Gard., 2d iicr., t. 406; and oui lower one* peUolate ; corolla much larger than thecal}x; tegOM^nt* 
fig, 4, lu PI. 83. traniverae ; palate bearded. 

Description, &c — ^This plant varies very much, imd hybridises freely with M. roseus. In the seedling 

varieties of the parent plant, the iabellum, or lower lip, is often blotched with red. The flowers are very large, 
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and the plant generaUy of robust growth. Moat of the kinds of Mimulus do best in loam ; but this species has 
the finest flowers when it is grown in a pot filled with coarse gravel, and placed in a saucer full of water. It 
requires a slight protection daring winter. It is a native of Chili, whence it was introduced in 1812. Some of 
the most beautiful varieties are, M. luteus Youngiana and M. 1. Smitbii (see fig. 3, in PI. 83). 

7.— MIMULUS M08CHATUS. Doug. THE MUSK PLANT. 

KwGatYiNO.— >Bot. Rt^., t. 1118 . I glandulously hairy; peduncles twin, shorter than the leaves; limb of the 

SprcfPic Chahacter. — Stem creeping; leaves ovate, dentate, j coiolla divided into five nearly equal lobes ; lower segment pubescent. 

Description, &c. — ^The whole of this little plant is entirely covered with glandular hairs, which emit a very 
strong, but an agreeable fragrance of musk, which, in very hot weather, is spread to a considerable distance, and 
is particularly powerful when the plant is trodden upon. The blossoms arc of a clear bright yellow, and 
arc produced in great profusion all the summer. The plant grows best in a damp, shady border, in peat soil. It 
is tolerably hardy, and does not require any protection, unless the winter happens to be uncommonly severe. It 
is easily propagated either by seeds or division ; and, indeed, it spreads so rapidly from its creeping stems, wliich 
throw out roots at every node, as soon to become troublesome in small gardens, unless care be taken to keep it 
within bounds. Few plants are more suitable for rock-work. 


OTHER SPECIES OF MIMUJJTS. 

M. GUTTATUS, Dec 

This appears to be only a variety of luteus. 

M. PROPINQUUS, Lm, 

This species was introduced from North America in 1827, and appears nearly allied to M. moschatus, but is 
of more upriglit growtli. 

* M. PERFOLIATUS, Knnth, 

Is a curious little plant, with a >vinged stem, and small yellow flowers, but it is now removed to another 
genus, on account of its white, fleshy fruit, which resembles that of the Snowberry tree. 


GENUS IV. 

VERONICA, Lin, THE SPEEDWELL, 

Lin^Syst. DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

(iRNERiL CnxRArTRR.— four, rarely five-pariod, cainpaDulato without any vestigo ot thv iowei onea. Anthers two-ccllcd ; ccUfi 
or comprvssod. Corolla rotato, with a veij short tube, and a fuui 'parted confluent at top. Sugma hardly thickened. Valves of capsule sepu- 

sproading limb ; sogmenta all entire ; upper one the broadest. Stamens ferous m the middle, or bipartible- Seeds naked. — {G, Don.) 

two, situated at the sides of the upi>er segment of the corolla, diverging 

Description, &c. — The plants belonging to this genus are, generally speaking, too much like British weeds, 
and too small in their flowers, to be worth cultivating as ornamental plants m a flower-garden. They all bear so 
strong a family likeness to the common Speedwell (which is common in every wood), that 1 have not thought it 
worth while to figure any of them ; and I have only described a few of the species, the flowers of which may be 
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V. INCANA, Liu. 

This plant is quite white with hoary tomentum, which covers both the leaves and stem. It was introduced 
in 1759 . The flowers are either blue or purple. 

V. SPICATA, Lin. 

This is a very common species all over Europe ; but in England it is only found in high, dry, chalky 
pastures. There arc several varieties. 

V. PINNATA, Aii. 

This species has pinnate leaves. The flowers are either blue or white. It is a native of Siberia, whence it 
was introduced in 1779- 

V. LACINIATA, Au. 

This species is remarkable for its leaves, which are produced in tufts, and are so curiously pinnatifid as to 
appear jagged. The species is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 1780, 

V. ALPINA, Ltn. 

This S]>ecie8 is common on all the Alps of Europe, and it is found in various places from the Highlands of 
Scotland to the Himalayan Mountains. 

V. OFFICINALIS, Lin. 

This is the common English Speedwell. It is a well-known British plant, with a creeping root, or rather 
un<lerground stem, which is always found in damp woods. It was formerly much used in medicine, and it was 
supposed by Simon Paullix, an old Danish Botanist, to be the true Chinese tea. It is now very seldom used. 

There are many other species of Veronica, several of which are common British plants. The most remarkable 
of these is, perhaps, the Brook-lime, V, Beccabunga. 


GENUS V. 

PENTSTEMON, Mich. THE PENTSTEMON. 

Ltn. S^st. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

(irNERtc Ctt^RACTm.*— f’alyx fivo-parttMl, wiih onr distinct Bolitary of a fifth ; two of them longer than the others; anthers distinct, 
bract. Corolla ventricosc, bilabiate. Stamens four, ^ith the rudiuieiit Capsule ovate, two-celled, two-valvcd, many-eeeded. Seeds angnlar. 

Description, See . — All the species belonging to this genus are either perennials or under-shrubs, with 
smooth opposite leaves, which arc generally drawn out to a long point. The flowers are disposed in loose 
racemes, and are generally very showy ; ..he shape of the corolla is generally tubular, and decidedly bilabiate, 
the upper lip being much shorter than the other ; but sometimes it is almost campanulate, and five-lobed. The 
anthers arc frequently woolly or hairy, and the lower lip bearded at the throat. All the species are natives of 
North America. The name of Pentstemon, which signifies five stamens, alludes to the rudiments of a fifth 
stamen being conspicuous in tlio plants belonging to this genus. Some botanists make this genus and Chelone 
into a separate order, called Cheloxue. 
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Section 1. — Anthers naked. 

$ 1 .-^Cerolla aub^oampanulats ; limb alttml equally flw^lohed 

1.— PKNTSTEMON SPECIOSUM, Doug. THE SHOWY PENTSTEMON, 

£]fGiuTiiio8.<>»Bot. Reg., t. 1270 ; Swt. Brit. Plow. Gard., 2d ter^ i turn. Leavea quite entire. Flower* dispoted in numerou* 
t. 259 ; and our fig, 1, in PI. 85. flowered cyme*, »o as to form a pyiamidal panicle ; lobe* of the corolla 

Sfkcific CaiiucTEa. — The whole plant free from hairs or tomen- I nearly equal. 

Description, &c.-— T his is a very showy spooies, from the largo size and great number of its flowers. It is 
a native of the north-west coast of North America, whence it was introduced by Douglas, in 1827- It grow!> 
about three feet high, with rather a stiflT stem, and long, glossy, somewhat fleshy leaves, the upper surface of 
which is of a very dark green, while the under surface is pale and bluish. The flowers vary in colour, from a 
beautiful and brilliant cobalt blue to a dark purjde, and they continue to appear in succession nearly all tln^ 
summer. The plant thrives most in a mixture of peat and loam ; but it is rather dil£cult to propagate, as, from 
the great abundance of its flowering stems, it increases very little by the root, and tliough it produces abundance 
of seeds, they are diiEcult to manage, as they will not veg^te in heat ; and yet the young plants must bt* 
protected from too much cold. 

2.— PENTSTEMON ACUMINATUM, Dougi, THE POINTED-LEAVED PENTSTEMON. 

KNciuTiNc.-~Bot. Reg., t. 1285. flp*hy ; bract* cordate, acuminate, ^wile ; stem clasping Flower* 

Smrirtc CffARACTSA. — Stem a*rending. licavcs glahious, glaucoua ; in a cli»ie raceme; mouth of the corolla inflated; aegment* of tlu 
radical leaves ovato-oblong, with a very long petiole, entire, somewhat limb reiUM*. 

Description, See . — ^This species is very inferior to the preceding one, both in the size of the plant, and in 
number and beauty of the flowers. It is a native of the sandy plains Iwirdoring the Columbia in Ualifoniia, and 
it grows there with the lower part of its stems and leaves immersed in sbarji, tioarst* whitt' sand.’* It 
probably from this habit of growth that it is so difficult to manage in this country, as it is found almost impossible 
to propagate it by any of the ordinary modes. It seldom ripems s(*i*ds, and it is very difficult to strike from 
cuttings. The stem grow’s about a foot high, and the flower»< are purjile. Tlie species was discovered by 
Douglas, in California, and sent home by him in 1827, with the proceeding sj)e<*ieR. P. acuminatum flow'er*! 
from June to Angust, and produces abundance of blossoms ; it is easily distinguished from the other I'eiitstemon*^ 
by its leaves, 

3.— PENTSTEMON (’0BA=:A, Nutt. THE COIldKA LIKK PENTSTEMON. 

KNCHAVt.sGs. — Swt. lint. Flow. Gard., 2d .'i4M ; Hot. Mag., , artrulaicd ; nwlioal one* laiiccolttc and tM*uoUtc ; >itcm nuex 

t. HtQ.’i: and our fip, 'i, in PI. 87. ' wtnilc, and miuicHhat *tctti.<'la>puuf. (’oiolin with the throat uiHalc^t . 

Hpfcirir rHaHACTEE, — GUiidulariy pubetemt. lioavc* abarply «ienli* h lament exaerted and bearded 

Dbrcbiption, &:c. — T ills species is remarkable for the large .s-jm,* and |>alo colour of its fliiwcrs, w liich bear 
considerable resemblance to those of the Cobara, and which are produced in numerous cymes, Umring from tliree 
to five flowers each. The stem generally grows about three feet high, and the lower leaves are three or four 
inches long, so that this species is only suitable where there is abundance of room. It is a native of tlie rich 
meadows on the banks of the Red River, where it was first discovered by Nuttall, growing in dry sittiaiions, 
and alwajrs in calcareous soil. It has since been found in the interior of Texas by Drammond. It was 
introduced in 1B3S, and it appears quite hardy in British gardens, where it is generiUy propagated by cuttings, 
which strike readily. It is irregular in its time of flowering. 
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4 .— PENT8TEMON DIGITALIS, NuU. 

Synonymic. --^Cheloiio digitalU, Suft, 

ENoiuviNO.'-»Swt. Brit. Flow. Oard., t. 120; and our /ig. 1, in 
PI. B8. 

SpBciric Charactbiu—- Stem erect, sub>pube«cent. Leaves smooth 
and glowy* sliffhtly toothed with very small gland^like teeth, and 
covered with numerous small dots; lower leaves oblong-lanceolate. 


THE FOXGLOVE-LIKE PENTSTEMON. 

attenuated at the base and running down the })etiole, strongly nerved 
beneath, and channelled on the upper side ; stem-leaves cordate, ovate, 
acuminate, sessile. Flowers in racemose panicles ; corollas clothed 
with glandular hairs, slightly boarded in the throat ; sterile stamen 
longer than the others, and bearded half way down with long white 
hairs. 


Description, &c. — ^Tliis species was found by Nuttall in the Arkansa territory of North America, and sent 
to England in i 824. It is quite hardy in British gardens, and will grow in any common garden soil. It is 
most readily propagated by cuttings, which will soon strike root if planted under hand-glasses. The flowers are 
white, with a very slight tinge of pink, and they appear from Juno to September. The plant grows from one 
to two feet high. 


§ 2. Flowers appearxng as tf they were verticillate. Corolla bilabiate. 


5.— PENTSTEMON OVATUM, Dougl. 

Knuhavinos. — Hot. Mag , t 2903 ; Swt. Bnt. Flow, (lard., 2ad 
scr., t. 211. 

Spicih< Character, — Pulichccut, Leaves ovat«>-cordatc, dentatcl) 


THE OVAL-LEAVED PENTSTEMON. 

serrated ; root leaves petiolate, upper ones stem-clasping. Flowers in 
a racemose panicle ; segments of the calyx lauceolate ; corolla gland* 
ulai. 


Description, &c. — Thi« is a very beautiful species, as, though the flowers are small, they are extremely 
numerous, and of a most brilliant and beautiful blue. They are also disposed in a number of small cymes so as 
form a large and very handsome panicle. The species is a hardy perennial, a native of the limestone rocks 
among the mountains near the Great Rapids of the (^olumbia River ; and it was introduced by Douglas, in 1828. 
It grows best in calcareous soil, particularly in chalk, or chalk mixed with loam ; and it is increased cither by 
sw'ds wdiich it ripens freely, or bj cuttings. It variw very much as regards the colour of the flowers. 


G.— PENTSTEMON PROt EKCM, Dougl. THE TALL PENTSTEMON. 

Knoha^ing — Bot. Mag , t. 29 i4. i natc. Flowers in a vertinllate spike ; segments of the caljx uiembm- 

Spstirii Character — S tem erof t, straight, ueailv sinipk. Lea\c< { iwceous, mucronate ; steiile hlaments toothless at the base, ( fr. 
! itu eol.iti , entue ; lover ones p< iiolatc, uppei ones sessile, sukon- ’ Don.') 

I)f.scription, &c.- This species is more singular than beautiful. The flowers, which are purple and very 
small, are dispos(‘d in small w’horls round the stem, which is quite straight and erect, and from one to two feet 
high, the whole being at a considerable distance from each other. The species is a native of California, where it 
was found in swamps and overflowed meadows near the Grand Rapids, on the river Columbia. It was intro- 
duced in 1827, and it blossoms in June, It ripens seeds freely. 


7.— -PENTSTEMON CONFERTUM, IFmgl. THE CROWDED-FLOWERED PENTSTEMON. 


Knoratinu. — Rut, Keg., t. 1260. 

Seuiric Ciiaracieh. — Irf^ave* quite entire, glabroub , radical onca 
vpathulate, acuminated, ou long ix'Uolcs . aupcnoi oue sesiilc, ovate. 
Rcummatcd ; peduoclra txilUr>, short, bearing each ac}me of crowded 


flowers, wliic h appear vcrticiUate ; upper floral leaves reduced to jagged 
or serrated bi act eab , taljcine segments acute, mucionate, jagged or 
HTrated ; corolla a little longer than the calj x ; sterile fllamcnt 
bcaided. {G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — The flowers are yellowish, and very small, being disposed in distant whorls, like those 
of the preceding species. It is by no means handsome, but it has the advantage of being quite hardy, and ripen- 
ing its seed freely. It is a native of California, whence it was introduced in 1827. 
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8.^PENT$TEM0S PRUISOSVM, DoufL THE BIOOM-IXAVSD PMNT8TBMON. 

EiioMiniM^—Bot. R«g-i t- 1280 ; »nd««rjfy- d. PI* 8S. 

8pB.«f giey. on« prtioUw. enur*. 

or toojied ; «iilii.e !«>«• ‘oothrd, leisac : .upfrior br«t«« ouUro ! 

DBScBXPTioy &c.-The Bowers of this species m disposed in whorls like those of the two preceding kinds; 
but they are ao much Inrger, that they luako a much better appeanmee. They are of a rery beautifoJ Woe. with 
» white throat, and the leave* a«. perfectly glaucous. The specie* was found by Douglas, on the banks of the 
Columbia, whence it was introduced in 1827* It is quite hardy, and a true perennial; but according to Dr. 
liindley, it is apt to exhaust itself so much by over-flowering, as frequently to die the second year. To prevent 
this, he advises the cultivator to pinch off part of the flower-buds. 


§ 3.— Toro/Zfi hilahiate. Vpper Up of corolla eompretseti ; the lower plaited. 

9 PENTSTEMON ATTENUATUM, Dougl. THE ATTENUATED.LEA\ ED PENTS^TEMON. 


Encr4Vimg.— ‘B ot. t. 1293. 

SpKciric Chaiuctpr.— S tem cit‘ct, ptlose at top j nuheal leaves 
illiptic, acute, petiolale ; supenor ones ovate-obloiig, ttom-claspins. 


•esule, ail quite glabrous aud quite entire ; fianiele strict, and ait, as 
well as the calyxes and corollas, down) ; ca^Hiule glabrous , stenk 
filament licarded. Don.) 


Description, &c. — This is a very handsome species and quite hardy. Th(‘ stem is from one to two f<*et 
high ; it grows freely in any common garden soil, and it is propagated by division of the roots. The lcavt*s are 
large and handsome, and of a very deep green ; and the flowers, which are of a pale yellow, are disposed in 
a close panicle, and not in whorls. They are produced from July to the end of St»ptember. The species is a 
native of the mountains of California, whence it was sent home in 1827. 


10.— PENTSTEMON DEUSTU.M, Dougl. THE BCRNEI) PENTSTEMON. 

KnGRA\tMo. — Bot. Keg., t, 1318, ^ spalhulatc, raulinc leaven oblong, jctite, itniule ; up|»ei t>nr« aimoni 

SprciFic Charactcr. — S tem aloioat iimplc, oaceiiding, glabrous, i quite entire; ralvxct glahrotin , liiiih of the curulU flat, with letuat 

leaves deeply toothed ; radical ouc« ovate. oblong ; thoie near them i segnicnta ; uppet ouen tiu ntuallcut. ((▼. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This 8|)ecieti bears considerable resemblance to the hint, both in its habit of growth, and 

in the colour of its flowers, but it diflers in its coarsely-jagged leaves. It is a native of North West America, 
where it was found by Douglas, on open, rocky plains, exposed to the huniing sun, and hence its somewhat 
singular name. It is quite hardy, and is readily increased by divinion. It introduced in 1829. 


11.— PENTSTEMON DIFFUSHM, Dougl. THE IHFFFSE PENTSTEMON. 

Ekgiuv{|(g.— B ot. Reg., t. 1132. fonimig a tcitiiiuul nanick , calyx turbinate, with jogged wgmeutf ; 

SpKctfK CuAiucTxii. — Stem branched ; ieavrt ovatr.oblong, gU- j ttenle lilainent uf about the uimr length a« the liearded 
bmut, unequally aerrmted; peduncles axillaiy, many-flowerefi, the whole 

Descriftio.v, Ac. — This is a very handsome species, with evergreen leav(*s, and decumbent rootirig-stems, 
by which it is readily increased. It is a native of the open ground and banks of rivers in North West America, 
where it was found in groat abundance by Douglas, by whom it was introduced in 1827- It grows fr<*ely m 
any light soil, and produces abundance of flowers from June to October. 
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12^PENTSTEM0N STATICIFOLIUM, Lindl. THE STATICE-LEAVED PENTSTEMON* 

Ekokavino.— -B ot, Reg.| t, 1770, leaves seMiloy cordate-ovatey toothed, pubescent ; cymes nearly setsile^ 

SpBciric CHAaACTKR.— Btems ascending, pubescent; radical leaves tomentose; corolla ventricosc, pubescent. (G. Don,) 
oblong -lanceolate, narrowed to the base, entire, glabrous ; cauline 

Description, &c. — The flowers are large, and very handsome ; but the plant, in its habit of growih, is very 
nearly allied to P. diflTusum. It grows best in a peat border. It is a native of California, and was introduced 
in 1834. The root-leaves are sometimes seven inches long. 


13.— PENT8TEMON TllIPHYLLUM, DougL THE THREE-LEAVED PENTSTEMON. 

Engravinos.— Bot. Reg., I, l‘24ri ; and nm Jig 2, in PI. 85, • a% well as the calyxes, clothed with cobwebbed down ; segments of 

Spkcific Character.— Humble ; leaves three-four in a whorl, , corolla oblong, obtuse ; those of tlie lower lip equal ; sterile filament 
glabrous, bluntly cut ; lower ones oblong; floral ones entire, lineai- j bearded. {G. Don.) 

Liiiceolato, usually alternate ; peduncles twu-t)ircc floacred, and arc, | 

Description, Ac. — The elegance of the liabit of growth of this plant forms an agreeable contrast to that of 
most of the other kinds of Pentstenion. The stem is slender, and very much branched, and the flowers are 
produced in small panicles at tlu* tips of the branches. It is a native of California, whence it was introduced 
in 1827. 


14.— PENTSTEMON GRACILE, Nutt THE SLENDER PENTSTEMON. 

Kngraving« 4.—- Bdt. Mag., t. . 'ind our Jig. 2, in PI. 80. j few-flowered , stciile filament bearded longitudinally ; corolla smootli 
Spriinc f'lUKAc rtH.— Stem suKtotli and slender; leaves smooth, • inside; segments of the ca))X lineai, oblong, 
lineal, acute, half stem -clamping, sharply serrulated ; panules simple, i 

1)escrii»tion, — The flowers are small and tubular, varying from blue to purple. The stem is erect, and 

the leaven sharply serrulated. The plant was discovered first by Mr. Nuttall, in the Mandan temtory ; but it 
has since been found by several collectors in different parts of North America. It was introduced in 1824. 


LL— PENTSTEMON PUBESCENS, Ait, THE DOWNY PENTSTEMON. 

S\non\mp>. — (.’heloiic PculHtcnion. Iah. ; Asonna crecta, Mill. i lateil, lauccolate-oblong, sessile, stem-clasping ; flowers in pamrles ; 

Kngravikg. — B ot Mag., t. 1 424. the steiilc fllament beaidcd from the summit below the middle. (G. 

Si>F<irit C'iiARA<TrH. — Stem pubescent; leaves repandly scrrii- ' Don.) 

Description, A'c. — This is a very pretty plant, with rather broad leaves and abundance of flowers, slightly 
tinted with ])ink. It is a native of the Alleghany Mountains, in North America, whence it was introduced 
before 1 73» ; and hence it was one of the first species of Pentstemon introduced into our gardens. It very 
frequently dies the second year, having exhausted itself by over-flowering. 


10. — PENTSTKMON LiRVIGATUM, MirAx. THE SMOOTH PENTSTEMON. 

SvNOHVHU. t’helonr lirvifjata, /•fra.; Cliclone rcnutcniou, Sprcinc Ch.raitir. — Leave* smootli, nearly entire j sterile 

vm. Afill j boarded m the nppei part ; ahortei than the corolla. 

KnoHAViNut. — Bot- Mag., t. 1425 ; and our^ij/. m PI. 86. 

Description, ^Tho principal diflerenco between this and the preceding species consists in P. pubescens 

having its leaves covered with a soft down ; whilst in P. Itevigatum these parts are perfectly smooth. The 
present species is also found in the more southern parts of North America, and it is rather more tender than 
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P. pubesoens. It, howevot) partakes of the habit of that species in hrequentljr djing alter it has flowered. 
The seeds, however, ripen freely, and it may thus be easily preserved when treated as a biennial. It was 
introduced in 1776 by Dr. Fothergill. 


§ Corolla tubular ; lower hp usually bearded. 
ir.^PENTSTEMON PULCHELLUM, TAndL THE PRETTY PENT8TEMON. 

Knoraxino.— B ot, Reg., t. 1138. corolla ventiicoio, ilightly bairy wlbin ; ftorilo Sbuuent beanie^ , 

Si»fcirit Chaiuctrr — Stem pubescent; leave* smooth, wswle, ‘ tube of the corolla longer than the lUmena. 
linear-obloutr, serrulatcil, Pamclei simple, secund , <al>x piibeacent; 

Description, &c, — This exceedingly handsome species is a native of Mexico, whence it was introduced in 
1826. It greatly resembles a foxglove, and the colour of its flowers is a pale pinkish lilac. It is rather tender, 
but it nill grow rapidly if planted in a warm border open to the south. 


18.— .PENTSTEMON ROSEUM, G, Don. THE ROSE- FLO \YERED PENT8TEMON. 

S\NoN\iiii», — PenUtemon anguntifolium, LindL ; Cheloue roaca, abarpiy ftcrrulatcd, acMile, glabrous ; uf|«r onea bioadeat. r«N(luurir« 
Vo t ax»llftr>, gtmrrail) thrfe*flowerfd ; corolla amall, lomcwhat inflated 

L'N«.R%>iNc>a. — Bot. Reg., t. 1122., Sweets ’a Bnt, Flow. (»ard., ibe lower hp densely bearded; M’guionta of ibe limb very abort, stenU 
T. 230 , and our Jig 2, m PI. 88, under the name of P. aoguAtifolium. ^ fllaiueiu bearded in the up|>er pait 
SerciFic CwARkCTFM. — Stem amootb leaves lanceolate, acute, I 

Description, &r. — Tlie stem is very much branched, but the branches are all erect. They are smwyth and 
glossy, but frequently covered with a glutinous substance. The leaves arc crowded, and very sharply serratM, 
the |H«nts of the teeth being lK‘nt in a little. The flowers arc produced in little tufts, which spring from the axils 
<'f the leaves ; they are of a bright rose-colour, and rather small and tubular. The pollen is quite white. The 
specu^ a native of l^Iexico. whence it was introduced about 182.i It is propagated by cuttings. 


iO.— PEXTSTEMOX C AMPA.NULATUM, WiJM, THE BELL-FLOU ERKD PENTSTEMON 

sosYwr. — Cheione Camptnuloide^ » *>riton C'hamai amo<»th , lUnlc fllamcnt bearded in 

FNORATiNr.s — Bot. Mag., l. 1878 , Bot Rep . t 40 , and our^fp. 1, j the upper fwirt , corolla raoipuiiulftte , aegmeuta of ibt caivx lincai. 
m PI 8C. I laiireobile ; leaves lanceoUte, ttCiin.inRtc, aharply aerratcid. 

Df^^criptio.s, &r. — Tliis spccit*^ is very nearly allied to the last, but the flowers are much larger, and they 
.ire produced two together, instead of in threes. Tlie *<j>ccies h a native of Mexico, wlience it was introduced in 
1784. It is quite hardy, and may be propagated either by cuttings or by seedM. It continues flowering all the 
summer, and is very ornamental. It was intro<iuccd by Sir Joscqih Bank.s. 


20~~PE\TSrEM(>N ATROPURPUREUM, G. Don. THE DARK PrRPLE PENTSTEMON. 

- Ch»louc atropurpurea, Sttl. onrt lance* >Utr, and attenuatrid at llic baae, upper ouea ovate, acuiui- 

KwMnvisr,. — Swert'a Bnt. Fiow-. Card., t. 23r) naic, atein.claaping , peduoeba aitnaryygeDcrall) ihreti-flowrred 

Sewrrrc (’iiARACTfR.— Stwn sufThiticoae at ibe bne, but more or and comila covered with glandular imbnacenc©; corolla tubular. 

le*f flexiioae in the upper part, abming, hut with the upper part covered narrow towards tho ha*< . 

with glandular liairi ; leaves acasile, sharply irrrulatrd, glabroua, lowrr 

Description, dec. — The shape of the flowers of this plant U^an conmderabte resemhlinoe to that of the 
flowers of P , campanulatom ; bnt their colour is a dark purple, and they are produced in tofts of three each, 
instead of being in pairs. The whole plant is also larger, the stem growing from three to five feet high, and ilte 
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flowers being disposed in long terminal panided racemes. It is a native of Me^co, whenoe it was introduced in 
1824, by the late A. B. Lambert, Esq. It should be grown in strong, rich soil, and it requires a little protection 
during severe frosts. 

21.— PENT8TEMON GENTIANOIDES, H.B.etK. THE GENTIAN-LIKE PENTSTEMON. 

Enoravino». — B ot. R«g. for 1838, t. 3 ; and oui fig, I, in PI. 86, pubescent; leaves ovate^anceolatc, quite entire, smooth ; segments of 
of var. gplendeos. the calyx ovate ; corolla beardless ; sterile filament glabrous. 

Spw iric CiumiCTKiu— Stem extremely slender in the upper part. 

Description, &c. — T his very popular plant is a native of Mexico, whence it was introduced in 1825 ; 
though for many years it was but little cultivated from its being supposed to be tender. About the year 1838, 
it was, however, found that it would grow freely in the open air, and stand the winter unprotected in any situa- 
tion that was tolerably dry. It also seeds freely, and thus is very easily propagated. It grows about three feet 
high, and flowers freely from Juno to September; forming one of our most ornamental border flowers. It also 
varies very much when raised from seed, and some of the varieties thus raised are extremely splendid, particularly 
that figured in PI. 86, the flowers of which are nearly three times as large as those of the species. The following 
mode of treating the plant when raised from seeds, is given in the Botanical Register : — The seeds should be 
sown about the middle of May, on a bed of light rich soil (covering the seeds with a little sandy peat), in tiie 
open border, but not fully exposed to the mid-day sun ; the plants will be fit to pot in the autumn (September), 
and should l>e kept in a cold pit all the winter : they should be planted out where they are to remain about the 
middle of April." As this is one of the species which flower so freely as to exhaust themselves, it seldom lasts 
above two or three years ; unless about half the flower-buds are pinched off as soon as they appear. 

22.— PENTSTEMON MURRAYANUS, Hook, MR. MURRAY'S PENTSTEMON. 

— Bol. Mag., l. 3472; ami out fig, 1, m PI, 87. connately perfoliate ; flowers raccuiobc, corolla perfectly smooth; tube 

Sprtiru ('’iiiRArTrii. — Verj tall, extremely smooth, glaucous; subcyliudncal, longer than the stomens . sfciilc filament perfectly 

leaves cfitiie, oblong , lov^ei ones spathulatc , upper ones, or bracts naked. 

Description, Sec . — This plant has been called stately from the habit of its growth. The stem grows from 
tliree to five feet high, bearing a panided raceme of very showy flowers, which are sometimes so numerous, that 
Sir William Hooker says lie counted 56 blossoms on one raceme. This species is a native of Texas, whence it 
was introduced in 1835 ; and it proves quite hardy in. British gardens, where it only requires to be planted in 
beds, or borders, in any common garden soil. '' 

20.— PENTSTEMON ARGUTUS, Poxf. THE CUT-LEAVED PENTSTEMON. 

Enoratings. — P axt. Mag. of Bot., Vol. VI., p. 271,aud our./iir. 2, • puboscenco; stems numerous, much branched towards the bast*, 
in PI, 87. Loaves partly connate, deeply serrated ; upper ones obovate or lanceolate, 

SpRciric Craractkr.— P lant slightly suffhiticoso, covered with a short lower ones spathulate. 

Description, Ac. — ^T his species is also a native of Texas, and bears considerable resemblance to the last, 
except that its stem is slightly pubescent, and its leaves are deeply serrated. If planted in the open border, the 
stem should be cut down to within a few inches of the ground in autumn, and the bed should have a slight 
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of dead le«?ea, <* ti» bwk from aa old pine pH, dailag the wlatff. BoUi tUi i|KNdtts ttd P. Mmny. 
aaus may be propagated either by seeds or by cattings. P. azgotns was iateodaeed about 1886> 


Section II.— Antiin t^vtUd or doteny. 


24.— PENT8TEMON GLABRUM, Pursh. THE GLABROUS PENT8TEMON. 

S»KOHY«i.-P. erMnlhen, AW/. flowered, i«und; letriiienu of cslyi n.tiDdiili.orri, aonminUed ; 

ENCiueiNo. Bot. Mag., t. 1672. corolla anlKampaDulatc ; itcnle filament alightly bearded under the 

Sreciric CnaiucTrR.— Very amooth ; leavca araailc, ovate-lancco- rotuae apex ; antbera pubeacent. (G, Don.) 
late, entire, having the maigins partly nndulateU ; peduncle* many- 

Descbiption, & c , — This is a very singular-looking plant, witli the flowers crowded together in the same 
manner as in Chelone. The flowers are very large, and of a deep purple. The species is quite hardy, and it is 
a native of Louisiana, in North America, whence it was introduced in 1811. It grows about a foot or a foot 
and a half high, and flowers in June and July. 


es.— PENTSTKMON GLANDULOSUM, Daupi. THE GLANDULAR PENTSTEMON. * 

Kngrauno. — Bot. Keg., t. 1262. i acute, almost quite cnliie, peduncles many-flowercd , caltx loose, 

SpEciric Character.— Plant clothed with a glandulai pubescence ; ' with ovate segnicnti ; corolla veutneose ; anthers ciliated ; sten'e 
ladicsl leaves ovate, coarbely toothed, cauline ones stem •clasping, hlament gtabruiis. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This species is a native of North America, where it was found by Douglas on the banks 
of a river in the Rocky Mountains, 6,3(X) feet above the level of the sea. It was introduced in 1827, and is 
quite hardy in British gardens ; where it may be propagated either by its seeds or by division of its roots. 


26.— PENTSTEMON VENUSTUM, Doupi THE GRACEFUL PENTSTEMON, 


Engraving. — Bot. Reg., t. 1309. 

Specific Character.— Stem suffruticosc, erect, glabious ; leaves 
sessile, ovate-lanceolstc, acuminated, denticulated, glabrous , peduncles 


luany-fluwered, the whole forming a panicle , calyi glabrous , corulla 
ventricose, ciliated ; anthers pilose , ilenle filament bearded at top. 
(G. Dan.) 


Description, &c. — This is a very handsome species, with flowers as large as those of the Foxglove, but 
disposed in a most graceful panicle. It may be propagated either by seeds or by cuttings ; but the latter is the 


best mode, as the plants vary a good deal from seed. It is a native of North-West America, where Douglas 
found it in the dry channels of rivers, among the mountains. It was introduced in 1827. 


27— PENTSTEMON RICHARDSONII, Douyl. DR. RICHARDSON'S PENTSTEMON. 

Engravings. — Bot. Reg., t. 1121 ; Bot. Mag., t. 3391. ^ with ovatcb.orttte segments ; corolla vciitrioosv ; anthers ciliated , sterile 

Specific Character.- Herbaceous; leaves sessile, pmnatifid , filurocnt bearded, with a few hairs at the apex. {G, Don.) 
peduncles few-flowered ; i^lyx clothed with glandular pubescence, | 

Description, &c. — This was one of the earliest species found by Douglas, and it was named by him 
in compliment to Dr. Richardson, the celebrated companion of Captain Franklin, in the overland expedition 
undertaken to discover the North-West passage. It is quite hardy in British gardons^ and was introduced 
in 1825. 
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aa^PENTSTSMON HBTEEOPHTLLUM, LltM. THE VARIABLE-LEAVED PSNTSTEMON. 

BiMiiATiif 0 t*«MJBot« R«g*f t. 1899; «it<l wt fig. 4, ia n« 88. leomiiMted ; tioroUa T«iitiieo«e, bwtdlew ; ftcrilo Btemoft gUUirDiu ; 

B^manc OMjauonm.-^lMm gUuoeieent, quite eutin ; lower ohm antbert tagittoto, fringed mt top. — (G. Don.) 
linear-lMMjeoUte ; laperior ones linear ; rioeoie twiggy : aepali oratet 

DesorxftxoN, &o. — ^T he stems of this species ore woody at the base^ and yet so dender, that if not 
supported artificially, they fall on the ground, and throw out a great number of side shoots. The colour of the 
flowm is of a reddish purple when expanded, and of a dull yellow when in the bud. The species is quite hardy, 
and it is a native of California, whence it was introduced in 1834. 

29. -.PENTSTEMON 8COULERI, Dou^/. DR. SCOULER 8 PENTSTEMON. 

Ehoravimm. — H ot. Reg., t. 1277 ; and out fig. 3, in PI. 85. j obovate-lanceolate, aemiktod ; upper ones entire, obtuse. Flowers 

SpBciric CuAiucTEa.-^Plaat suffruticose at the base. Leaves I racemose, corolla rentricose ; segments serrulated ; anthers wooll). 

Description, &c. — ^This species is a native of the Kettle Falls of the Columbia, where it was found by 
Douglas, and sent home by him iu 1827* lu its native country it is a shrub, but in England it is herbaceous, the 
stem becoming slightly woody at the base. It is propagated either by seeds or by cuttings. 

Section III . — Sterile JHament glabroue ; anikere glabrom ; kavee narrow.^ entire^ glaucom ; jUmert panieled. 

30. — PENTSTEMON BARBATUM, Nutt. THE BEARDED PENTSTEMON. 

SvNONVXYS.— Cbelone barbata, Cav. ; C. fomiosa. Wend ; C. Snccipic Cbaractbr. — G laucous; leaves entire, radical ones Bpatu> 
ruelloidcs, Andr. late, petiolate, acute ; stem leaves sessiie, lauceolaie. Flowers pen* 

Rngravinos.— B ut Reg., t 116, But. Rep., t 34; and ourySjr 5, dulout, pamculatc ; lower lip of the corolla bearded, revolute, three* 

ID PI 88, under the name of Chclone barbata , and of the vanety parted, 

caineum, Bot. Reg for 1839, t. 21. 

Description, &c. — This species and its variety are both natives of Mexico. The species was introduced 
in 1784, by Sir Jo8t*ph Banks, and it was for many years, under the name of Chelone barbata, a very favourite 
plant in flower-gardens. Tlie variety, which is of a pale flesh-colour, was introduced in 1838 ; but it is very 
inferior in beauty to the species. Both are readily increased by cuttings, or by seeds ; though the latter, even 
if sown as soon as ripe, will not vegetate before spring. Though both plants are called quite hardy, it is 
sometimes necessary to protect them during the winter, as they never die quite to the ground, and the lower 
part of the stem is liable to Ikj injured either by hard frost, or a long continuance of wet. Most flower-gardeners, 
however, make cuttings every year in the autumn, which they preserve during the winter in pots. 

31 PENTSTEMON CENTRANTHIFOLIUS, Dee. THE VALERIAN-LEAVED PENTSTEMON. 

Utv, euture ; cordate and stem* clasping at the base , pamcle elongated, 
corolla tubular, pendulous, very smooth, naked at the mouth , stenle 
filament not bearded. 

Description, &c,— -Tliis species is nearly related to the last, but it differs from it in the mouth of the corolla 
being destitute of a beard, and the leaves being of a different shape. It is a native of California, whence it was 
introduced in 1632 ; and it is quite hardy in British gardens* 


SvBONVMR. — Cbelone Centranthifoha, Benth. 

Emoraviwo.— >£tet. Reg., t. 1737. 

S^Ecirfc Chabacttr.— Very smooth, glaucous ; leaves ovate-lanceo- 
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OTHER SPECIES OF PENTSTEMON. 

P. MACKAYANUS, Fhr. Cab,, vol. 11.. t. 117. 

This is a very pretty species^ which is said to be a native of Ohio, where it was discovered by Mr. Drum- 
mond in 1834. It is a very small and delicate plant, with purple flowers, which are white inside, and have 
the beard of the sterile filament of a bright yellow. It is quite hardy, and is easily increased by dividing 
the roots. 

P. CRASSIFOLIUS. Lindl., Bot. Reg. for 1838. t. 16. 

This is a very handsome species, with a suflniticose stem, and fleshy leaves. It grows about a foot high, 
and requires the same treatment as P. Scouleri. It is remarkable for the great number of shoots sent up by the 
roots, and consequently it is very easily propagated. It is a native of California, and it was introduced 
about 1835. 

P, BREVIPLORUS. LindL, Bot Reg., t. 1946. 

This is a curious little plant, with small flowers, which are white ; striped with pink, and tinted with 
yellow, so as to present a very singular and harlequin-like appearance. It was introduced from California by 
Douglas, in 1833 ; but it is so diflicnlt to manage that it is very seldom seen in British gardens, and is now 
probably lost. 

There are some species of Pentstemons mentioned in catalogues, but very little is known respecting thorn. 


GENUS VL 

CHELONE, Lin. THE CIIELONE. 

L%n. Sy$t. DIDYNAMIA ANCJIOSPERMIA. 

Gcmratc Chjeactm. — Calyx fiTe-ptrted, tribracteate ; coiolla rm- , rest ; antlieii woolly ; capsule two-relled, two-Talvcd , teeds *ur- 
gent. ventricoM ; upper lip emarginate; lower one tn6d. »tcnle ; tta- rounded by a mnobranous margin (C. Don). 
mens dtdynamous, with a aterile Slament, which is shorter than the 

Description, &c.— Chelone is very nearly allied to Pentstemon ; and, in fact, many botanical writers seem 
to have great difficulty in distinguishing between these two genera. Some authors make the difference consist 
in Chelone having woolly anthers, and Pentstemon smooth ones ; while others distinguish the genera by the 
form of the flower ; Chelone having a short inflated corolla, which is contracted at the orifice , while in 
Pentstemon the corolla is fonnel*-sliapcd or tubular, with an open mouth. The seeds of Chelone are also 
winged, that is, surrounded by a thin membrane ; while those of Pentstemon are perfectly smootli. Without 
troubling my readers, however, with tliese minute distinctions, I need only tell them that modem botanists place 
but four species in the genus Chelone, and that these four are C. glabra, C. obliqua, C. nemorosa, and 
C. Lyoui ; the last being sometimes called C. major. All these species are easily distinguished at first sight 
from the Pentstemons, from the manner in which the flowers are crowded together in a close spike ; and from 
the shape of the flowers themselves, each being short and thick, with the upper lip curved, so as to bear some 
resemblance to the arched back of a tortoise ; whence, indeed, the genus takes its name, the word Chelone being 
the scientific name of the tortoise. 
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1.— CHELONB GLABRA, Lin. THE SMOOTH CHELOKE. 

Spsciric CBARAcnot.— Leave! UneeolAUM}bloQg, acnminAte, near!/ aeMile, glabroui. 

Desoriptior, &o.— This species has white flowers, and is a native of the United States. It was introduced 
in 17^» hut it is not often seen in Bntish gardens, as it is very inferior in beauty to most of the other kinds. 
It is quite hardy, and is propagated either by seeds, or by dividing its roots. 

2. — CHELONE OBLIQUA, Un. THE OBLIQUE CHELONE. 

Sysonvm*!.— C. glabra, var. Michse. ; C. purpurea, Mill. ; Digi- Specific Character. — Leaves potiolate, ovate-lanceolate, unequally 

tails Mariana, Pluk. ; purple Chelono. serrated, opposite, very smooth ; ftowers forming a dense spike. 

Emoravimg. — Bot. Reg., t. 175. 

Description, 8cc . — The flowers of this species are crimson, instead of purple ; or, as the original discoverer 
of the species expresses it, they are of the colour of the Damask Rose. This original discoverer, whose name 
was Clayton, found the species in Virginia and Carolina, growing on the sides of rivulets in the mountainous 
districts of those countries, and sent it to the celebrated Miller in the year 1752. It has a creeping root, and 
grows freely in damp, shady situations. It is quite hardy, and it is propagated by dividing the roots. 

3. — CHELONE NEMOROSA, Daugl. THE GROVE CHELONE. 

Engkavino.— >Bot. Rog., t. 1211. i ones stem-claapiug, cordate; peduncles naked, three -flowered, 

Specific Character. — I^vcs ovate, acuminate, serrated ; upper I pubescent. 

Description, 6cc. — This species, though generally classed with Chelone by modem botanists, is very unlike 
all the other species of the genus, as the flowers ane disposed in a loose panicle and are open at the mouth. 
The seeds, however, have a margin. Dr. Lindley, speaking of this plant, says, “ There is no genus to which 
this plant can be referred with more propriety than to Chelone ; but it is by no means a genuine species of that 
genus. In habit it is intermediate between Pentstemon and Chelone, and its structure is not exactly that of 
either.” The species is a native of California, whence it was introduced in 1827 ; and, like all the Californian 
plants, it is quite hardy, though it is easily killed by too much exposure to the sun. 

4.— C HELONE LYONl, Pursh. MR. LYON’S CHELONE. 

Synonvsie,— C. major, Suns. cordate-ovate, acuminate, serrated, rugose, slightly ciliated at the mar* 

£ifORAviNos.~.Bot. Mag., t 1864 ; Sweet’s Bril. Flow. Card., t. gin ; flowers m a terminal spike ; sterile filament vcjj short, hairy at 
293; and our^. 6, in PI. 88. the base. 

Specific Character. — Erect, slightly branched ; leaves petiolate, 

Description, &c. — Thougli the figure of Chelone Lyoni in Stceet is said to be the same as Chelone major, 
figured in Bot. Mag.^ they arc, in fact, quite different. The plant figured in the Bot. Mag, is apparently only 
a variety of C. obliqua, from which it differs principally in being of larger size. The C. Lyoni of Sweet, on the 
contrary, is quite different, not only in the colour and disposition of the flowers, but in both the leaves and 
plants having a slight clothing of hair. C, Lyoni is a native of Upper Carolina and Georgia, whence it was 
introduced in 1812. It is quite hardy in British gardens, where it is increased by dividing the roots, or 
by seeds. 
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diTmnc»t««, but •utuounMV dimidiate, aad tharafoiv aomewbat ona* I (G DonB) 

Description, &c — The plants belonging to this order are so clearly miukod by their flowers, as to be easily 
recognised, though some arc extremely ornamental, and others are totally without beauty. Nearly all the 
species are herbaceous : the Lavender, Thyme, and other plants belonging to the order, which are generally 
considered as shrubs, having very little pretension to that character, excepting to the eye of a botanist. Though 
the flowers of many of the genera may be considered as prettjr« very few of thorn are suflioiently ornamental to 
be cultivated in gardens. The name of Labiatm alludes to tlie shape of tho flowers, in which the lips form 
a conspicuous feature. 


GENUS I. 

SALVIA, Lm. THE SAGE. 


Lm Sust DIAK1>RIA MONOGYNIA. 


Gcinuuc CHASACTtR.— 'Calyx ovate, iobular, or campanalate, bila- i 
biate, upper hp entire or tndentate, lower ono bifid ; throat n4k<Hl intide | 
Corolla with an incloted or exaerted tube, which is c<iual, ventneoee, or 
widened, •ometiinet furnished with a ring of hairs insidt, sonietmica 
naked, or sometimes furoiihed w’lh two teeth or procesws on the lowir 
side at the base; limb bilabiate; upper lip erect, rarely spreading, straight 
or fidcate, entire or emaxginatc , lower lip spreading, sbortei or longer, 
with the lateral lobesoblong or roundish, spreading, reflexed, or twisted 
erectly, ibe middle lobe usuallv tho broadest, entire or eroargioate. 
Rudiments of supenor stamens wanting, or small and club^haped , 
lower two alwars fertile, inserted near the throat of the tul»e t fila* 
menu short, horizontal, rarely erert, articulaUd with the anther at 
top, and utualh drawn out beneath the m^iculation, rarelv almofit eon- 


tiDoous. Anthers dimidiatt , connective, elongated linear, articu* 
lated transverseh with the filament ascending under the upper lip of 
the corolla, and beaiing at the top a linear, adnate, or versatile ft rule 
cell, and dtflixcd or irtct behind, and sometimes bearing another 
smalici ctll, which is cither fertile or difformod, and empty , free, but 
usuallv combined togttber, or connate in various wa)S. Disk of ova- 
rium glandulifcrous in front. St>l( ascending, bihd at top, lobes 
sometimes subulate rquil, ni tho su]K!>noi one is longest, and some< 
times tho lower one or both arc rounded, dilated, and fiattenod* 
Stigmas for tho most port minute, terminal, or in the larger part run- 
ning along the lobes of tho stUc Aehcnia ovoid-tnquctrous, drv, 
glabrous, usually very smooth. ( O. Dun ) 


Description, &c. — The common sage is a plant well known in every garden, from the use made of it in 
cookery. It is not, however, at all ornamental, as its leaves are rugose, and of a dingy green, while its flowers 
are not very conspicuous. It was formerly much esteemed for its medicinal properties, and our ancestors had a 
saying, Why should a man die who has sage in his garden ^ The name of Salvia is also derived from a 
Latin verb, signifying to save. There are numerous species in the genus, most of which arc slightly shrubby at 
the base, and many of which have very handsome flowers. 


I.--8ALVIA NUBiCOLA, WalL THE SALVIA OF THE CLOUDS 

EwfiOaviNo.— >8weet*f Bnt. Flow. Omrd, t. 140. creuato, fubcordatc, mgote, rcticulatoly veioed , fiowera vertidllate, 

SPBOiric Chaeactbo.-- S tem erect, quadmigalar, branched in the m long raoemet ; bracts ovate, refiexed, glutlnoosly hairy, 
upper part , leaves petioUte, somewhat halbert'^aped, oblong, acute, 

Description, &c. — This species is found in the monntiuns of Nqial, in situations so elevated as to give 
a reason for the somewhat poetical name^bestowed npon the species by Dr, Wallich — of Salvia nnbicola, or tlie 
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SaMlft of the Obnds. It grows sboot three feet high, with a square purplish stem, and rather small flowers, 
which aio fellowi spotted with red. The leaves are rough, like those of the commou sage. It was iutroduced 
in 1823 . It is scaroelj worth cultivatuig in gardens, as it is more curious than beautifuL 

2.--SALVIA FORSKOHLEI, Lin. FORSKOHL'S SAGE. 

SmoimiEt.— SrivU bifida, For$k, ; Selarea orientalit, Toum, | Spscific CHAaACTa&. — Leavet limte-auneulate ; itetn nearly leaf* 

SiKHuvfiio.*— Bot. Mag., t. 988. I Imi ; corolla decidedly belmet-thaped, with the helmet bifid. 

Dbsoription, &c. — ^T his is a very curious plant, from the very singular shape both of the flowers and 
leaves. The flowers are blue, striped with white, and the leaves nearly all spring from the root. The species is 
a native of Greece, whence it was introduced in the year 1800. 

3.— SALVIA INDICA, Lin. THE INDIAN SAGE. 

SvifoirYMta. — Hormraum hirtutnm, M&ru . ; Sclarea indica, 1 Sppcipic CnAiucmu — Leavea cordate, 8ub>lobed ; ftowera vertidl- 
Toum. I late, distant. 

Emoeatino.— Bot. Mag., t. 395. 

Description, &c. — T his plant, though a native of India, is quite liajrdy in the open border in British 
gardens, where it grows to the height of four or five feet, and produces an abundance of its large purple flowers 
in the months of June and July. It is propagated by dividing the roots. It was introduced in 1731. 

4— SALVIA CANESCEN8, Meyer. THE HOARY SAGE. 

BNOfUTiife. — Bot Reg. for 1838, t. 36. rather shorter than the cal 3 rxes; racemes branched, clothed with 

Specific Chaiuctkr.— Sterns woolly at the base ; lonves lanceo- clammy villi ; whorls remote ; calyx tnbularly campanulate ; teeth of 

late-oblong, entire or sinuately lobed, nairowed a long way at lower lip lanceolate, acuminated ; corolla about three times longer than 

the base, wrinkled, loosely clothed above, but densely beneath with the calyx, the tube a little oxserted. (G. Don.) 

white wool ; floral leavea very broad, aciiinuiaicd, roncavc, permanent, 

Description, &c. — ^Tliis species is a native of Mount Caucasus, where it is found growing among rocks. 
The leaves are covered with wool ; but the flower-stems and calyxes are covered with a glutinous green hair, 
which forms a striking contrast to the whiteness of the leaves. The plant grows to a considerable height, and 
the stem, though slender, is very much branched at the top. The flowers are rather smaU, and of a dark purple. 
The species was introduced in 1837. 

6.— SALVIA BICOLOR, mUd. THE TWO-COLOURED SAGE. 

SvNON VMF.— S. crasiifolU, Con. lanceolate, all cordate at the base, and clothed with clammy pubescence ; 

Enoea vinos •— Bot. Mag., t. 1774 ; aud Paxt. Mag. of BoU, rol. floral leaves ovate-lanceolate, acuminated, reflexed; racemes a little 
ix,, p. 27 1 . branched, elongated ; whorls disunt, six -flowered ; calyxes pedicellate. 

SntciFic Craeactxe. — Stem erect, a little branched, clothed with campanulate, striated, clothed with clammy hispid burs; teeth all 

clammy pubescence ; lower leaves potiolate, ample, ovate, deeply- subulate ; corolla three times longer than the calyx ; tlie tube equal- 

tootb^, pinnatifid, or palmate)y*lobed ; middle leaves petiolate, ling tbe calyx ; stamens exserted. (G. Don.) 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminated, deeply -toothed ; superior leaves sessile, 

Description, &c. — T his is a remarkably strong-growing and handsome species ; but, unfortunately, the beauty 
of its showy flowers is but short-lived, as the snowy whiteness of the lower lip of the corolla very soon fades, and 
changes to a dingy brown. The species is a native of Barbary, where it was first discovered by Desfontaines ; 
and it proves a.hordy biennial in British gardens. The stem is quadrangular, and the leaves large and fleshy. 
It flowers during the whole of the summer months, and ripens abundance of seeds. It was introduced in 1793. 
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0,--SALVIA AUSTRIACA, Jaeq. THE AUSTRIAN SAGE. 

Stnontmss. — S. sfilarea^ Crantx, ; S. distaus, PohL ; Sclarea caulioe leavet few ; floral leave# ovate, aemninated, dliatedy about 

dittaus, Mmnch* equal in length to the calyxei ; rareino# a little branched ; whorl# 

Engkatimo. — B ot. Beg., 1. 1019. about iix*fiowered; lower one# distant; upper one# approximate; 

Specific Chaiuctkb. — S tem erect, nearly naked, pubescent ; nidi- calyxes nearly sessile, campanulate, very pilose ; corolla three times 

cal leaves petiolate, broad*ovate, eroscly toothed, cordate, rounded or a# long as the calyx ; the tube a little exserted* (G. Don,) 
runeated at the base, wnnkled, glabrous above and puboscent bcuoath ; 

Description, &c. — ^This is a very coarse-growing plant, with a strong, disagreeable smell ; and, conse- 
quently, it is scarcely worth growing, except for the Angularity of its flowers, which are of a pale yellow, 
covered with dark purple hairs. It is a native of Austria, whence it was introduced in 1776 ; but it is very 
seldom seen in British gardens. It is useful, however, in all situations where a rapid-growing plant, with large 
leaves, is wanted to fill up a space. 

7.— SALVIA TENORII, Spreng. PROFESSOR TENORES SAGE. 

SvNONYMBs.-^. Barrelicri, Ten, ; S. diimetorium, Fisch* crensted, rough, roticulstcly veined ; upper ones stem-cltsping, , 

Emoiuvinc.— S wcot'« Brit. Flow. Gatd., t. 2G. acute ; lower ones pciiolate ; flowers vcrticillate, nearly naked ; 

Specific Ciuiuctkr. — Leaves oblong, sub-sinuated, unequally helmet of the cojolla haiiy, falcate ; calyx furrowed. 

Description, &c. — The flowers are large, and of a dark blue, tinged with purple. They grow in whorls of 
about six each, without any leaves on the flower- stems, and with scarcely any bracts. The species is a native of 
Europe, and it was introduced in 1820, when it was raised firom seeds received from Italy. A few years 
afterwards the same species was raised from seeds received from Russia. It is quite hardy in British gardens, 
and the seeds ripen freely. 

8.— SALVIA NUTANS, Lin. THE NODDING SAGE. 

Synokymes. — S. acutifolia, Lam.; 8. pendula^ LethCr. ; 8. sub-corJatf at the l>a«r, wrinklid ; floral leave* orbicular; racemes 

hastata, E tiling ; S. bctonic«foha, Bieb. short, on long peduncles, |)aniclnl, drooping st the time of flowering; 

Engeatikg.— B oU Mag., t. 2rl3G. whorls about six-flowered, approximate; calyxes reflexed, pubescent ; 

Specific C’haxactfr.— S tem pubescent, nearly naked; leaves all roiidla twice as long as the calyx, the tube equalling the calyx. (G. 

radical, or nearly so, on long petioles, ovatc-oblong, doubly creuated, Don.) 

Description, &c. — This is a veiy singular plant ; the flowers, which are of a very dark purple, arc small, 
and so unlike those of any other kind of Sage, as to give no idea of the plant belonging to the genus. The 
leaves arc cordate, undulated, and bordered v^^th a pinkish membrane at the margin. The veins are also pink. 
The species is a native of Russia, and various parts of the Continent, and it was introduced in 1780. Itiis 
quite hardy, and may be propagated either by seeds or by dividing its roots. 

O.—SALVIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, Cav. THE NARROW-LEAVED SAGE. 

SYKoirvitts.r— >S« reptans, t/oeg. ,* 8. virgats, Ort, wborls all distaut, two-itx-flowered ; calyx tubular, striated, hispid, 

Ewgravimgs. Bot. Reg., t. 1554 ; and onv fig, 4, in PI. 89. with the upper lip entire, and the teeth of the lower lip ovate, acute ; 

Spccmc CHARAcrait.— Stems herbaceous, erect, glabrous, or besot corolla twice as long it the calyx ; tube equalling the calyx ; middle 

with spreading hairs ; leaves nearly sessile, oblong-linear, narrowed at lobe of lower lip emargioately btfld ; stylo bifiuionsly bearded. (G. 

both ends, quite entire, or serrated, glabrous ; floral loaves bmtea- Don.) 
fonned, linear-lanceolate, deciduous ; racemes elongated, simple ; 

Dbscription, &c. — ^Thia is a very pretty species, which continues flowering all the summer ; but it requires 
to be protected from frost during winter. As it strikes easily from cuttings, the best way of treating it is to 
plant it out in the open border in May, and then to make cuttings of it in the autumn, which may be preserved 
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in ft frame or pit daring the winter months, for planting ont the following spring. It is a native of Menco, 
where it grows in dry elevated places, add whence it was introduced, according to some botanical writers, in 
1806; bat, if this was the case, it roust have been lost, as it was re-introduced about 1830. 

10.— SALVIA AZUREA, Purth. THE AZURB-FLOWERED SAGE. 

STiromriiRS*— -S. RcumiDatiMiiua, Vent* ; S. anguitifoUa, Miehx. ; Specipic Character. — Leavct linear-lanceolate^ terrated, and. ai 
8. Mexieaua, Walt* ; S. longifolia, NutL well as the item, glabrous. Calyx pubescent, very short, tritid. 

Eroratimo.— -Bot. Mag., t. 1728. 

Description, Sec . — This is probably only a variety, or, perhaps, merely a variation, of S. angnstifolia, which 
it resembles closely, except that the flowers are rather smaller, and the leaves somewhat broader than in that 
species. It is also stated to be a native of Carolina instead of Mexico. It was introduced in 1806. There is 
another species, a native of Mexico, called S. amarissima, which is evidently very nearly allied to the preceding 
species, though the flowers are still smaller, and the leaves still broader. 

11.— SALVIA REGLA, Cav. THE REGLA SAGE. 

Synonyms.— -S. dcltoidca, Pen* | late, rotund, obtuse, sinuately crenate. Flowers in small, terminal 

Encratino. — B ot. Reg. for 1841, t. 14. I panicles. 

Spfciiic Character. — Stem shrubby at the base. Leaves petio- ' 

Description, Sec. — ^This species, though said by its discoverer, Mr. Uartweg, to form a shrub four or 
five feet high in its native country, Mexico, appears to be only an herbaceous plant in Britain. Its flowers are 
of the most brilliant scarlet, but unfortunately only a very few open at a time. It was introduced in 1840. 

12.— SALVIA INVOLCCRATA, Cav* THE INVOLUCRATED SAGE. 

SvNOMVME. — S. Iffivigata, Hum* et Kim* j Flowers in terminal panicles,* bracts very largo, and united, so as to 

Knqravings. — B ot. Mag., t. 2872 ; and Bot. Reg., t. 1205. form a kind of involucrum to each flower. Corolla tubular, ventneoso, 

Specific Character. — Smooth. Leaves cordate-ovate, acuminate. much longer than the calyx. 

Description, See. — This is a most noble plant, the stem frequently growing six or eight feet high, and the 
flowers being large, and of a most beautiful rose-colour. The species is a native of Mexico, from which country 
it was introduced about 1825. It grows freely in the open air, but requires a slight protection during winter. 
It is propagated by cuttings. 

13.— SALVIA GRAHAMI, Benth. MR. GRAHAM'S SAGE. 

Enqravikos.— B ot. Reg., t. 1370 ; and our fig. 3, in PI. 89. the base, very slightly pubescent. Racemes elongated, not branched , 

Sprciric Character. — Stem suflruticosc, branched, slightly pubes- calyx tubular, covered with glandular hairs ; corolla twice as long as 

cent. Tjcaves ovate, slightly crenatod, wedge-shaped, or rounded at the calyx. 

Description, &c. — ^This is a very pretty species, growing about three feet high, and covered with an abun- 
dance of deep teso-colourod flowers. The stems are angular, and have the peculiarity of having more dovm on 
two of the sides, than on the other two. The flowers begin to appear in June, and continue to be produced in 
great abundance till October, and sometimes even till November. The species is a native of Mexico, where it 
was found by Mr. Graham, and introduced by him in 1829 ; and it has very appropriately been named after 
that gentlemaUft It is generally propagated by cuttings, which are struck in autumn, and kept in a cold pit or 
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gresnhouae duriag the winter^ to be phuited in the open border in May* It may) howereT) be kept in the open 
ground the whole of the year) if it is protected from the frost. The following peculiarity respecting this plant 
is mentioned in the Botanical Be^uter : — The upper and under surfaces of the leaf of this species abound 
with spherical particles of concrete oily matter lying in depressions of the surface. The only remarkable circum- 
stance that we have observed connected with them iS) that each spherulC) when placed in water and dightly 
bruised) discharges an inconceivable quantity of active molecules." 

14.-SALVIA FULGENS, Cav. THE BRILLIANT PLOWERED SAGE. 

SvifONYHF. — S. cardinalif) Hum. et Bonpl. SweciFic Chaiuctkr. — L eavet cordate-ovate, rrenate, wooUjr below. 

Engravings. — S weet's Brit. Flow. Gard., 2nd sen, t. 59 ; and our Flowers vorticillate ; bracteas ovate^ loi^, aouiniaate ; cal^z trifid ; 
fip. 1* in PJ. 89. helmet of the corolla hairj. 

Description, 8ic . — ^The stem of this plant grows three or four feet high, and frequently more, dividing into 

numerous branches near the top. The stem is shrubby at the base, and the branches are thickly covered with 

s 

white hairs, that are more or less bent at the points. The leaves are rugose, and hairy on both sides ; but the 
hairs on the under side are so dense as to make the leaves appear white below. This superb species of Salvia is 
a native of Mexico, where it was found at an altitude of about 0000 feet above the level of the soa. It should 
be planted in the open border in a very rich soil, where it will grow luxuriantly, and flower nearly ail 
the summer. It requires a slight protection during frosty weather, and it is propagated by cuttings, which should 
be kept in a cold frame or greenhouse during winter, and planted out in spring. It was introduced in 1827. 

15.— SALVIA PATENS, Cav. THE SPREADING SAGE. 

Synoktmm.— S. spcctebiliSf H. B. ei K. ; lai^f blue Mexicao Spscific Cbakacter.— Rcotfi tuberous ; leavee cordate or hutete, 
Sage. above and pubeiceDt below; flowers verticillato, in remote 

Enora VINOS.*— >Bot. Mag., t. 3808 ; Bot. Reg. for 1839, t« 23 ; whorls ; helmet of tbo corolla falcate ; lower lip throo-lobed. 

Paxu Mag. of Bot., vol. vi, p. 1 ; and OMtfig. 2, m PI. 89. 

Descriptiok, See , — The roots of this very handsome species are tuberous, and the flowers are very large and 
showy. Dry tubers of it were first sent to this country, from Mexico, in the year 1838. Tlie stems are some- 
what shrubby at the base, and grow to a considerable height in rich soiL The flowers are of a most brilliant 
blue, and very handsome ; but, unfortunately, they fall off soon after expanding. The species is generally 
increased by enttings, or by dividing its roots. It grows best in a sheltered situation, as it is liable to be broken 
by high winds, and it requires a very rich soil. 

16.— SALVIA CONFERTIFLORA, Benth. THE CROWDED- FLOWERED SAGE. 

Ehgratinoi. — B ot Reg. for 1839, t 29 ; tnd Bot Msg., t 3899. wfaiteljr tomootose below ; flowert verticilUte, in dome muijr-fiowered 
Spxcific Chaiucteiu — S tem lufirnticose it the biM, woolly ; leivce whorls, 
petiolite, ovate.obloDg, tbarply lerritod, rugose on the upper surface, 

Description, &c. — This is a very singular plant ; the flowers are small, but they are of so bright a colour, 
and so numerous, as to have a very splendid appearance. There is a very beautiful variety in the Glasgow 
Botanic Garden, the flowers of which are of a brighter colour than those of the species. This plant is a native 
of Brazil, whence it was introduced in 1834. It requires protection daring winter* 
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OTHER SPECIES OF SALVIA, 

There are many othw species of Salvia which are very ornamental; but, as they seldom Uve many years in 
the open ground in British gardens, it has not been thought worth while to describe them all in detail ; and it 
may be sufficient to say hero, that all the Mexican species, which are snffruticoso at the base, will live in the 
open garden if they are protected during winter. The large-flowered kinds thrive much better in the open 
ground than in a greenhouse ; but those species which have small flowers do not do so well, as they flower late 
in the autumn when the weather is too cold to bring them to perfection in the open air. 


GENUS II. 

MONARDA, Lin. THE MONARDA. 

Lin. Sysi. DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

OicHSRic Chakactwi.— Cal}x tubular, elongated, 15-nervod; five- Stamens t«o, ascending, usually exserted from the upper lip of the 
toothed. Corolla Rith a dilated tliioat, and a bilabiate hmb ; lips coiolla; anthers linear. Stjle bifid; stigmas ver} small. Seeds dry 
ntarl) equal ; upper lip erect, lowtt lip spieadiiig, generally tnfid. I and smooth. 

Description, &c.'-T1ic flowers of the specios belonging to this genus are by no means remarkable for their 
beauty, and they generally consist of a few dense wdiorls, with large bractcas. They are also generally coarse* 
growing, and require a good deal of room in a garden. The name of Monarda was given in honour of Nicholas 
Monarda, a physician of Seville, in the sixteentli century. 


l.—MONARDA DIDYMA, Lin, THE SCARLET MONARDA, OR OSWEGO TEA. 

Kngkavino. — Hot. Msg , t. j perfect stamens , stem aruteh angular; leaves broadh lanceolate. 

Spfcihc CiiARArTi<R. — Fluwcis mih two filaments, as wrcll as two deeply seriated, and glabious. 

Description, &c.~ The flowers of titis plant are of as brilliant a scarlet as those of Verbena Melindres ; 
and the bracts and leaves frequently partake of the same hue. The plant grows about two feet high, and it is 
very bushy. The leaves, when bruised, give out a delightful fragrance. It is a native of North America, 
whence it was introduced in 17^5, by the celebrated Peter CoHinson. It prefers a moist soil, increasing rapidly 
by its numerous shoots ; which are, indeed, so numerous as to make it very difficult to eradicate the plant from 
any situation where it has once established itself. 


2.--.MONARDA FISTUJX)SA, Lin, THE FISTULOUS MOaNARDA. 

Synonymrs. — M. oltissima, Willd. ; M. nigosa, jiit, ; M. afiiins, Kmchatino, — Bot. Mag., t. 145. 

Link,; M. ehiiipodia, Pursh,; M. oblongata, Horl.; M. Kaltuiana, Specific Charactpr. — Flower* in one largo terminal bead , Btem 
3f4». 1 obtusely angular. 

Description, &c. — This plant bears a strong family resemblance to the last, but the flowers are crimson 
instead of scarlet^ and they are produced in one large terminal bead, instead of being in several distinct whorls. 
The bracteas ore also different. In other respects the plants are very similar ; the leaves have the same 
fragrance, and the habit of growth is alike in both plants. The present species is a native of Canada, and was 
introduced in 1656. 

VOL, II. u 
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3.— MONARDA MEDIA, WUld. THE PURPLE MONARDA. 

Emoiuviiio.— S weet’i Bnt. Flow. Ctard., t. 98. bracts colouicd, exterior ones ovale, acuminate, serrated ; interior 

Srsarir CnAiucTxn.— Stem obtusely angular, pubescent ; leaves ones lanceolatc-linear, euUre ; lowoi lip of the coiolta with the middle 
roidate-ovate, acuminate, sharply serrated, shining on the uppci sur- lobe bifid. 

(ace, and pubescent below. Flowers vorticillate, in distant whoils ; 

Description, &c.— This species only differs from the common Oswego Tea in the Bowers being purple 
instead of scarlet, in the central lobe of the lower lip being cleft, and in the stem being obtusely angular, 
instead of sharply so. It is, also, not quite so large a plant. It is a native of North America, and it is 
supposed to have been brought to this country in 1812. 


4.— MONARDA MOLLIS, Lin. THE SOFT MONARDA. 

9YNONYiiK8.~M. Alloph}llft, Michx. ; M. purpurea, Pwrsh, ; M, Enor4Vino. — B ot. Mapr., t. 3310. 

undulata, Reich. ; M. oblongata, AiL; M. fibtuloaa, var. maculaU, | Specific ('haiuctpr. — LcavcB piiolatc, ovatc-lanccolatc, rounded 

or fubcordato at the base Klot^ers in a tetminal bead, lectured. 

s 

Description, &c. — This is a very elegant species, with flowers of a light purple, spotted with a much darker 
shade of the same colour. The species is a native of New Orleans, whence it was introduced in the year 1(132. 
The stem grows two or three feet high ; but it is much more slender and gnaccful than that of most of the 
other species of the genus. The flowers are few, but they are pretty and elegantly disposed. 


.5,— MONARDA RUSSELLIANA, Hook. THE DOTTED-FLOWERKD MONARDA. 

ENGRAYtMOs.—Bot Mag., t. 2313, and Jig. 4, m PI. 90. upliei ones nitiie. Flowei# capuatc ; lov^ci lip nf the (orulla curled 

Sprciric Charactpr,— Stem acutely angled, with two deep groove# , inwauN. 

leaves ovate, acuminate, rounded at the base ; lower ones seirated, 

Description, &c. — This very distinct species is a native of North America, whence it w’as introduccil in 

1823. It is quite hardy in British gardens, though it docs not blossom till late in autumn. 


OTHER SPECIES OF MONARDA. 

M. ARISTATA, NutL Bot, Mag , t 3.320. 

A very pretty species, with rose-coloured flowers in distinct whorls, and leaves wdiich sm<‘ll like lemon. 
It is a native of Mexico, and also, it is said, of the Southern States of North America, whence it was introduced 
in J823 ; but it appears to have been since lost, 

M. PUNCTATA, Lm. Bot Reg., t. 87, 

The flowers of this species are yellow, spotted witli red, and the bracts are pink. The leaves smell like those 
of mint. It is a native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1714; but it appears to have been 
since lost. 

There are several other names in catalogues, bnt they appear to be only synonymes of the plants already 
described. There is, indeed, a great confusion among the plants belonging to this genus, and some botanists 
make only two distinct species of the wholo— viz., those with the flowers in terminal heads, and those with the 
flowers in several distinct whorls. 
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GENUS III. 

SCUTELLARIA, Lin. THE SKULLCAP. 

/.in. Sjial. DIDYNAMIA 6YMN0SPERMIA. 

Oenbkic Charactee. — C ftlyx eacnpanulate, bilabiate ; lips entire, upper lip, rarely to the lower lip. StamenB 4, ascending under the 

from the coalition of the sepals, closed, after the falling of the corollas, galea, didynamous ; the two lower ones the longest. Anthers approxi- 

aud at length cleft even to the base : BU|»erior lip furnished with a mate by pairs, ciliated, those of the lower stamens dimidiate, and those 

dilated scale at top, which is concave above, foiling away at maturity : of the superior stamens two^selled, cordate ; cells sub-divaricate, 

lower lip permanent. Tube of corolla much exserted, naked inside, Superior lobe of style very short; lower one stigmatiferous at top. 

straight or usually recurved ; ascending beyond the calyx, dilated into Ovarium oblique, elevated upon the incurved gynophore. Achenia 

the throat above ; limb bilabiate ; upper lip enUre at apex, or emsigi- dry, naked, tubercled, glabrous or clothed with adpressed tomentum. 

nate ; lower lip sproadingly dilated, convex, euiarginate at apex; the (G. Don.) 

lateral lobes sometimes fiee and spreading, but usually joined to the 

Description, &c. — Nearly all tlie species belonging to this genus are perennials ; generally with blue or 
yellow flowers, and with scarcely any bracteas. Most of the Bjiecies are ornamental. The name Scutellaria 
signifies a little saucer, and has reference to the shape of the calyx. 

1 SCUTELLARIA GRANDIFLORA, Sims. THE LARGE- FLOWERED SKULLCAP. 

Knoravino —Rot. Mag., t. 035. I Flowers in a very short spike ; corolla hairy, four times longer than 

Spptinc (’H*aACTFR — Leaves cordate, crenate, with long iictioleB. j the calyx. 

Description, &c.— This plant is a native of Siberia, and it is quite hardy in British gardens, where it is very 
suitable for rock- work, on account of its large pink and yellow flowers, its soft velvet-like leaves, and its dwarf 
stature. The flowers have no scent, and tliey, as well as the whole plant, are intensely bitter. It was introduced 

in 1804. 

2..— SC’UTELLARIA ALPINA, WilJd. THE ALPINE SCUTELLARIA. 

KN0iiAViNcs.-^Swcet’s Rrit. Flow. Oard., t. 90 ; and our 3, Specific CHAiucTER.-Leaves cordate, sharply serrated. Flo^.el 
pj yQ spike imbricated ; flowers twice as long as the bracts. 

Description, &c.— This very pretty plant is quite hardy in British gardens, where it continues producing a 
succession of blossoms all the summer. According to the description of it given in Sweet’s Brituh Flower 
Carder., « it seldom exceeds six or nine inches in height; but the branches spread round to a considerable 
distance, so that it is requisite to cut it back in winter, to keep it within bounds. It succeeds weU in the common 
garden soil, and will grow in rather a shady situation, where many plants that are more tender will not thrive. 
It is readily increased by dividing at the root, or by seeds, which ripen plentifully.” It is a native of Hungary, 
and other parts of the Continent, whence it was introduced in 1752. There are several varieties ; one with dark 
red flowers, and another, tho flowers of which are yellow. 

OTHER SPECIES OF SCUTELLARIA. 

S. ORIENTALIS, im., Hot. M.g., 2120. 

This species is a native of Greece. It has pale-yellow flowers, and is not remarkable for its beauty ; but it 
is quits hardy in British gardens. It was introduced in 1721. 
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S. ALTAICA, Fisoh,; Sweet’i Brit. Flow. Gard , t. 45. 

The flowers of this species are purple, with a yellow lip. The species is frequently sold for S. orientalis, but 
it is much handsomer, and quite distinct. It boars a much greater resemblance to 8. alpina, and like that species 
it continues to blossom all the summer. It is a native of the Altaian Mountains, whence it was introduced in 
1816. 

S. LUPULINA. Deo . ; Bot. Reg., t. 1493. 

This is merely the yellow-flowered variety of S. alpina. 

S. PEREGRINA, Stblh., Sweet’s Brit. Flow. Gard.. t. 52. 

This is the same species as S. column®. Tlio flowers are tubular, and of a dark purple, shaded ofl* to white 
at the base. The species is a native of Italy, whence it was introduced in 1806. 


GENUS I Vi 

DRACOCEPHALUM, Lin. THE DRAGON’S HEAD. 

Ltn.St^sL DIDYNAMIA GYMNOSPERMIA. 

Gkkeric CnviucTfR — Calyx tubular, 13- 15-nerved, strai/jlit, apreadiug, tnful, the middle lobe large, and rather bifid. StameDi four, 

rarely incurved, with a straight or equall) hvo-tooihed mouth ; upper didynimous ; Ioimt oiub the aloitcsl, ascending, Anlhois approxi- 

tooth the broadest, usually largo ; the ihtce upper teeth sometimes mating b) pairs, lw<>-eelled , cells dnancate. St^le bifid at top, and 

joined into an upper lip. ('utulla uiih the tube slendci at the basi, duidcd into tuo neaily equal fiarts ; lobes subulate, stigmatiferoui at 

inclosed, or more often exserted, with a very wide throat, and a hilv ap<\. Aiheuiu dry, smooth, uakoii. ((». Don.) 
biate limb; upper lip ticct, rather concave, tunarmnate ; lovrtr hp ) 

Description, — All the species belonging to this genus arc perennial plants, with the flowers in whorls, 

and with large leafy bracteas. The flow’crs are generally largo and very handsome. The name of Draco- 
cephalum, wliich signifies, literally, a dragon's head, has reference to the shape of the corolla. 


1.— DRACOCEPHALUM GRANDIFLORUM, Lin. THE LARGE-FLOWERED DRACOCEPHALUM. 


Synonywx.— I). altaiODW, Laxm.; thf rk'ton>«Kav(d Dragon Vbead. uatrly dintatt , segments of the calyx equal, lUdical leaves pe lolate, 
Lncravings.-— Bot. Mag., t. 1009; Sweet’s Hut. Plow. Gard., 2d. eordule-oblong, obiusciv dcntati^ ; stem leaves sessile, nearly lound, 

scr , t. 57 ; and our^f^. 2, Plate 90, under the name «f D. altuenst. but attenuated at the bast, deeply toothed, wtli large, hluntiah teeth. 

Serciric C'HAiucTf a. —Flowers in whorls ; bracts oblong, mucro- 

Dksciuption, &c. — This species grows in short tufts, and is well deserving of cultivation from the 
extraordinary beauty of its flowers. It will, howe\cr, only grow will in a light, dry soil, and where it can 


have plenty of sun and fresh air. In any situation that suits it, it will grow at once without any trouble ; and, 
therefore, when it is found not to succeed the first time of planting, it is of no use trying it again. It ia a 
native of the Altaian Mountains, whence it was introduced in l7o9. 


2.— DRACOCEPHALUM PEREGRINUM, Ltn. THE PILGRIM’S DRACOCEPHALUM. 

Engravimo. — Dot. Mxg , t 1084. 

Srsciric CaARACTra.— Flowers sub-spicatc ; bracts liiieoi-lanceubte, somewhat spiny. l.ieaves lanreoUte, remote, mucronately dentate. 

Description, Sec . — This species is remarkable for its prickly leaves and bracts, and for its flowers being 
produced in pairs. It is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 17fi8. It is quite hardy, and may be 
propagated either by seeds, or by dividing its roots. 
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1.— DRACOCEPHALUM SPECIOSUM, Swt. THE BEAUTIFUL DRACOCEPHALUM. 

RYivoiiT¥B.-^PhyBA«tegia uperiowi, Deo, Sprrfpic Ciuracter.— -S tem ercct^ obtusely quadrangular. Leaves 

EN6RAViiio.*^Sweei’8 Brit. Flow. Card., t. 93. lanceolatO) sesbtle, sbarjdy serrated. 

Description, fire. — Tliis very handsome species is the type of the new gemis formed by Professor De Candolle, 
which is called Physostegia. The flowers are pinkish, and are disposed in regular panicles. Several stems grow 
from the same root to the height of three or four feet ; and the plant is quite hardy. It should he grown in a 
light rich soil, and it is readily increased hy dividing the root. The species is a native of North America ; whence 
it was introduced in 1820. 

4.— DRACOCEPHALUM SIBERICUM, Lin. THE SIBERIAN DRACOCEPHALUM. 

Synomymea. — N epeta mariautlin, Dec.; Cataria montana, Bux, Specific Character. — Flowers m whorls. Leaves lanceolate-cor- 

Enoravikos. — Bot. Mag., t. 2185 ; and our fig. 1, m Plate 90, date, acuminate, serrated, glabious. 

Description, fire. — Tliis is a fine handsome plant, hut with a very disagreeable smell, which has been 
compared, by some botanists to rancid oil, and hy others, to ^hat is called stinking Horehound. The taste, 
when chewed, at first resembles that of peppermint, but it afterwards becomes bitter and nanseons. The species 
is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 1760. 

OTHER SPECIES OF DRACOCEPHALUM. 

D. COR DATUM, Nutt. 

This species is a native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1824. It is now frequently called 
Cedronella cordata, from its habit of growth, which is spreading, and yet in distinct whorls, like a little Cedar. 

D. C.ANARIENSE, Lxn. 

This plant is a native of the Canary Dies, whence it was introduced in 1607- Its common English name is, 
the Balm of Gilead, from its fragrance. De Candolle now calls it Cedronella triphylla. 

D DENTICULVTA, Ltu. 

This species is now included in the genus Physostegia, together with several others nearly allied to it. They 
are all handsome plants with their flowHTS disposed in panicles, and well worthy of cultivation in every garden. 
Two other w’ell-known sp(‘cics are now called Pliyso.stegia imbrlcata, and P. virginiaua. 

There are somo other ornamental plants belonging to the order Labiates ; but they are generally either 
natives of Britain, or too coarse in their habit (»f growth to deserve a place in a lady's flower-garden. 

CHAPTER XLL 
VERBENACE.45. 

Charactui of thf Ordpr.— CrI>x tubular, persistent, inferior. | lous, solitary or twin; style one; stigma bifid or undivided. Fruit 
Corolla hypogynous, raonopetalous, tubular, deciduous, generally with iiucamcntaccous, sometimes berried, composed of two or four nucules 
an irregular limb. Sumens usually four, didynamous, seldom equal, in a state of adhesion. Seeds erect, or pendulous ; albumen none, oi 
oceaslonally two. Ovary two or four-celled ; ovules erect or pendu- in verj small quantity ; embryo always erect. {Lindley), 

Description, &c.— The plants belonging to this order are generally trees and shrubs which require a hot- 
house in British gardens. The largest tree is the Teak tree, which is used in India for building ships. The 
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oiily ornamental lieiboceous plants belonging to the order are those included in the genus Verbena ; and even 
these are generally shrubby at the base, and require protection daring the winter. 1 have, however^ included 
the Verbenas in this work, as they flower perfectly well in the open ground during summer ; and are so 
exceedingly ornamental, that no flower-garden is now considered complete without them. 


GENUS I. 

VERBENA, Lin. THE VERVAIN. 

Li«. Syit. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

(.irNFRic Charactkr. — ral}X fivr-clcft , corolla funncl-ihaped, i eiuloM'd, vrhen in a thin shelled pcucarjnumy ^hich burttt^ 

liuib unequal, li>c-cleft. Stamens four» didjiiiamous. Seeds four, i aud leaves them naked when upo. noRcrs |ia»iculate or spicate. 

DjtiscRiPTioN, ike . — The botanic name of Verbena is derived from the English name Vervain, which is 
slightly altered from the Celtic name of the plant, Fcrfaen or "Witch's herb, from its being supposed to possess 
extraordinary powers in medicine. It was also used in incantations ; and a bit of it tied round the neck was 
supposed to prevent the bite of a serpent from doing any injury, aud to cure any infectious disi*ase. 


1.— VERBENA PANTCULATA. Lam. THE PANICLED VERBENA. 

ENGiCiViKG. — But. Reg., t. 1102. I unequally aerraied , vein* reticulated on the under mde. Spikes 

SpfciFic C’har^ctfr. — Stem scahrous, ovate, lauciolate, acute, filiform, aud disposed in cor^ mhoMs pimclu. Tlowcra imbiicattHj. 

Description, &c. — ^This is not a handsome species, but it is a very curious one. It is a native of the high 
mountains of \ irginia and Carolina, ^here it grows from 4 to 6 feet high. It was introduced in the year IBOR, 
but it has never become common in Briti-^b gardens, as it is more curious than beautiful. 


2. — VERBENA STRICTA. Vnit. TilE rPRKiHT VERBENA 

SiiifONif Ml.— V . rigen«, jlfir/i.c. ^ h.iiri». Sp»kc r\liiidrical, I.eavtH subHiiiile, ovate, nerrated. Stcui 

Encra% JM inv'.. t. 19 iG. round. 

SptciMC Chajuctfk. — T he whole plant » co^ertd with uhiliih 

Description, Ac. This species isk very different from tlie plants usually known as Verbenas in our flower* 
gardens, as the flowers are arranged in an upright cylindrical spike, instead of being in heads or panick^s. Tlic 
flowers are purple, and the segments of the limb are much shar|>er and narrower than those of Verbenas 
generally. Tlie species is a native of ('arolina, whence it was introduced in IU02. It requires abundance of 
fresh air, and a light soil. In favourable situations, it will produce several flower-B]ukes. 


3.— VERBENA AUBLETIA. Lin. THE ROSE VERVAIN. 

OUictu, Betx.; V. longiflorn, Lam,; OUctm j EKOh*viHoi.^Bot. Mqg.., t. aOH ; Bol. Keg., t. 291, 

vulgnrit, Hoz. ; (^l.-uidulana raiohnicnwn, Gmel, ; Anommo* caio- | Hpjtciric CHARAtnR.— Aiceiidiiig. liCavw variou*!/ cut. Spik 

Ji ait. { Biichrura CRUftdenAU, J^acQ, f Eiiiiui laciiiiatijs, ^olitury, imbricated, iuRnj«flowcrcd« 

VTiild. ; L)(hnidea Ttrltcnau, FemlL 

Description, Ac. Tliis species was originally called the Rose Vervain, because its flowers formed a kind 
of cluster or rose. It is a native ^of North America, whence it was introduced by Monsieur Richard in 177d. 
It is generally considered a biennial, but it will live several years in the open ground, unless it happens to be 
killed by a severe frost. The flowers are purple, of various shades, some being almost red, and others nearly blue. 
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4.— VERBENA LAMBERT I, Sim$. MR. LAMBERT'S VERBENA. 


SyMOHYM*.— V. bracteon, Pur$h, 
BNOKAViMo.-^^Bot. Mog.i t. 2200. 


SpKciric Chaiuctbii. — Stem quadraogalar, biapid. Spike lax, 
solitary. Leaves oblong, sharply toothed. 


Dbscription, &c. — ^This plant is most probably only a variety of V. Aubletia, to which it is evidently 
very nearly allied. There is, however, a great confusion between these two species, and one called V. Drummondi 
in the nurseries ; particularly as two very different plants appear to be known by the latter name. One of these 
is figured in the second series of Sweet's British Flower-Garden^ as a variety of V. Lamberti ; but it is extremely 
unlike that species, and bears much more resemblance to T. Teucroides. The other, V. Drummondi, is figured 
in iA\4^Botanical Re^Utcr, as a variety of V. Aubletia, and it has a small loose spike of fiowers, which are of a 
pale purplish blue, and are delightfully fragrant. All these plants appear to be natives of North America, and 
they are all hardy in British gardens. They are propagated by cuttings. Y. Lamberti is said to have been 
introduced in 1816 ; and Y. Drummondi in 1836. 


5.— VERBENA MELINDRES, Gillies. THE SCARLET BUENOS AYRES VERBENA. 

Sykonymes.-.>V. Chamflpdryfolia, Juss. ; V. veronicecfolia. Smith ; | oblong, acute, subpetiolate, grossly sci rated, and, as well aa the calyx, 
l^yclinldoa veroniorfolia, FeutlL ; Ennus Peruvianua, W\Ud» hispid ; upper ones nearly entire. Flowers in a terminal many- 

Engravings. — B ot. Keg., t. 1184; Bot. Mag. 3333; Sweet’s , flowered corymb, which lengthens into a spike after the flowers have 
Brit. Flow. Gard., 2ud aei., t. 9 ; The Botanist, vol. 3, 1. 127 ; and | expanded ; tube of the corolla twice as long as the calyx ; segments of 
t%ViT fig. I, in PI. 91. the limb cuneate and emarginato. 

SpRcirir riiARACTEH.— Stem ascending, hispidly pilose. I.eavea 1 

Description, &c. — This extremely beautiful species is a native of Buenos Ayres, and Paraguay, whence it 
was introduced in 1827; and it has since become such a favourite in our flower-gardens, as to be now 
well known in every part of the kingdom. As it hybridises freely, many kinds have been raised from it ; none 
of which, however, arc quite so beautiful as the species, tliougli they have the advantage of being much hardier. 
The species itself will not bear an English winter without ])rotection ; but V. M. latifolia is as hardy 
as the common pink. IVIelindres is the aboriginal name of the plant at Buenos Ayres. 


(5 VERBENA TEUCROIDES, Gill et Hook. THE GERMANDER-LIKE VERBENA. 

EwGRAViNGi.— Bot. Mag , t. 3691; Paxt. Mag. of Bot., Vol. V., ' glandular hairs. Leaves obloug-lanccolate, docpl>-cut, sessile. Spike 
p 24H • and owr fig. 2, in PI. 91. elongated, densely flowered. Calyx elongated, and becoming twisted 

Snscirit CHUUt Tut.— Stem erect, bnmebed, clothed with rigid with age, only half the length of the tube of the corolla. 

Description, &C. — When this species of Verbena was first introduced in 1837, it was so highly praised that 
everybody vras quite anxious to possess a plant. Experience, however, lias shown that it by no means 
deserved the high commendations bestowed upon it, aa it is coarse-growing, with weedy foliage, and no 
particular beauty in its flowers. It has, however, the advantage of being hardy, as, though it is a native of 
South America, it is only found on the summit of lofty mountmns, generally ten thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. 
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OTHER SPECIES OP VERBENA. 

V. INCISA, Hook., Bot Mag., t. 3628. 

This very pretty species has an uj)right habit of growth, pale pink flowers, and deeply cut leaves, rtt is a 
native of Santa Fe, whence it was introduced in 1836. It is very nearly luirdy, and it will flower in the open 
ground from June till it is destroyed by frost. 

V, TWEEDIANA. Hook., Sirt. Brit. Gard., 20d acr., t. 391 ; and oor Jig. 3, in Plata 91. 

This is also an upright-growing species, which is very nearly hardy, and will live all the year in the open ground 
without protection, except in case of very severe frosts. It is a native of South America, whence it was 
introduced about 1830 ; and as it hybridises freely with both Melindres and the purple kinds, it has been the 
parent of many beautiful kinds of Verbena. The flowers ai^ crimson, and they are disposed in a dense spike, 
which elongates as it becomes old. No plant can strike more readily from cuttings ; and, notwithstanding the 
upright habit of growth which is natural to it, no plant can better bear pegging down. It is a most valuable 
species for town gardens, as it can bear the smoke without injury ; and it is very useful to those who like to 
raise new plants, as it bears abundance of seed. 

V, HASTATA, Spnng. 

Tliis species is little known in Britisli gardens, though it is said to have been introduced in 1716, from 
Canada, of which country it is a native. The flowers are purple, and the leaves halberd-shaped. 

V. SC A BRA, Spring. 

A species with rough leaves and violet-coloured flowers ; a native of Mexico, whence it was introduced in 
1822. It is, however, very seldom grown. 

V. ALATA, .Vet/., Brit. Flow. Gard., 2ad per., t, 41. 

This species lias winged stalks, and small purple flowers. It is a native of Monte Video, whence it was 
introduced in 1827* It has no beauty to recommend it. 

V. SORORIA, D. Don, 

A native of Nepaul, with lilac flowers, introduced in 1823. It is quite hardy in British flower-gardens, 
and soon covers a bed when pegged down. The mode of doing this is to spread the stalks of the plant over 
the bed, and cover all the joints with earth, fastening tlie stalk of the plant down to the ground on both sides of 
the joints with a little bit of forked stick. The joints thus covered will soon throw out roots, which will strike 
into the ground, while a shoot wrill rise upwards from the joint bearing a flower. When plants are to be 
pegged^ they should be put into the ground above eigbtot»n inches or two feet apart, or else they will grow erect, 
with long, naked, straggling stems, instead of becoming bushy and spreading. 

V. SPURIA. Spring. 

The flowers are lilac, and the leaves jagged. The species is a native of North America, wheooe it was 
introduced in 1731. It is generally considered a biennial, but it will sometimes live three or four years in the 
open ground. 
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V. RtJGOSA^ B. Ban, Swt Brit, Flow. Gord., 2od lor.y t 318. 

The flowers are dark purple, and the leaves ragged. The species is a native of Buenos Ayres, whence it 
was introduced in 1837. It is rather more tender than most of the other species of the genus, but it will flower 
well in the open air daring the summer, if it be taken up in autumn, or protected in any way during the winter. 

^ V. VENOSA, Hook, Swt Brit Flow. Gard., 2nd ler., t 207. 

This is a very robust species, with dark purple flowers, and abundance of coarse strongly-veined leaves. It 
is a free grower, and quite hardy in British gardens, though it is a native of Buenos Ayres, whence it was 
introduced about 1830. It is well adapted for covering a bed in a flower^^garden, on account of the great 
rapidity of its growth. 

V. PULCHELLA, Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., t. 295. 

A very pretty little plant, with lilac flowers ; a native of Buenos Ajnres, introduced in 1827- 

V. SULPHUREA, Lindl., Swt. Brit. Flow. Card., 2Dd ter., t. 221. 

The flowers are of a pale yellow. The species is a native of Chili, and was introduced in 1834 ; it is only 
half-hardy in British gardens. 

V. CANESCENS, Sprenp. 

A native of Mexico, wath violet-coloured flowers, and leaves covered with a whitish down. It was intro- 
duced in 1820, and is quite hardy. 

V. PROSTRATA, Aii. 

I A trailing plant, with lilac flowers ; a native of North America, introduced in 1794. 

V. BONARIENSIS, Spreng. 

A native of Buenos Ayres, introduced in 1732 ; the flowers of which are blue, and are produced in clusters. 
It is quite hardy, but is only a biennial. 

GARDEN VARIETIES OF VERBENA. 

Besides the numerous species of Verbena, which have been above enumerated, and several others, to be found in 
books, though they are rarely seen in gardens, are the following varieties, and hybrids, the names of which are 
not to be found in the principal catalogues of plants, and which yet few flower-gardens are without. 

V. ARRANIANA, Hori. 

A very handsome upright-growing plant, with purple-crimson flowers. It is said to have been raised at the 
Earl of Arran 8 seat, at Bognor ; and it is well deserving of cultivation, as it grows and flowers freely, though it 
is rather tender. It was raised about 1834. 

V. C^RULESCENS, BofU Omjig, 3, in PL 91. 

The flowers are produced in one thick elongated spike, and are of a pale blue. The plant grows and flowers 
freely, but b rather tender. It was raised about 1840. 

V. FORMOSA, Hart. 

The flowers are of a bright scarlet, with a white centre, and the plant is hardy. 

V. FULGENS AND V. IGNEA 

Have flowers of so deep a scarlet, as in some lights to appear nearly black ; and 

V. SPLEKDENS 

Has large flowers of a dasding scarlet, but lighter, 
vot- IL 


X 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

PRIMULACEiE. 

ChusAOTtR ar ruM Om^ <me-ce11ed; itjrle I; itiffoia capltatie. Ckpralo opening with 

cleft ; inferior, r^fular, penistent. Corolla monopetiJoui, bypc^noni, Talm ; placenta central, distinct. Seeds natnerous, pellate ; embryo 
regnlar ; the limb five-cleft, seldom foni^left. Stamens inserted upon included within fleshy albomen, and lying across the hilnm ; iidicle 
the corolla, equal in number to its segments, and opposite them, with no dotorminate direetion. 

Dbscription, &o. — All the spedes belonging to this order are herbeceoas plants ; generally of low stature, 
and with pretty flowers. They are most abundant in the temperate regions ; and, when they grow within the 
Tropics, they are generally found on the sea-coast, or on the summit of lofty mountains* The name of Primulaoea9 
signifies the first, in allasion to most of the species flowering early in spring. Nearly all the plants belonging to 
this order are quite hardy in Oreat Britain. 


GENUS I. 

CYCLAMEN, L. THE SOWBREAD. 

Lin. Sya. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gtioauc ChuiucTga.— Calyx five-cleft. Corolla rotate. Segments reflexod. Tube very short. Fbux prominent. Stamens five. Anthers 

eoautveut Stigma one. Scape one-fiowerod. Flowers naked. 

Description, Ac.— All the kinds of Cyclamen are generally easily recognised by the reflexed segments of the 
flowers. They have tuberous roots, and most of the species are natives of Europe. The word Cyclamen signifies 
a succession of circles, in allusion to the curious luatiner in which the flower-stalks curl up when the seeds begin 
to ripen ; and the name of Sowbread alludes to the fondness of swino for the tubers of the Italian species. 

1.— CYCLAMEN COUM, Mill. THE ROUND-LEAVED CYCLAMEN. 

Stwowtvb. — C. orbiculata, Bauh ; C, hyemale, H§rm. I Bfactric CB4R*cTKa.«J9ierolest. Leaves kidney-shaped ; petioles 

£ii6Kaviiiu.-»Bot. Mag., i. 4. shorter than the flower^stalks ; flowers small ; style enclosed. 

Description, Ac. — This species grows wild in many parts of Italy and Germany, in woods and shady places, 
where it sometimes flowers as early as February when the weather is mild. In British gardens, however, it 
seldom flowers before March or April, unless kept in pots. This plant cannot be increased by dividing the roots, 
as the principal root'^tock is a kind of tuber resembling a turnip, and cannot be divided without injury ; but the 
species is easily increased by seed, which should be sown as soon as it is ripe in pots or boxes. The boxes should 
then be placed where they will liave only the morning sun till the beginning of September, when they will bear 
a wanner exposure. They may be slightly protected if the winter should be severe, and may be planted out 
early in spring, or left to flower where they were sown, as may be most convenient. 


2.-CYCLAMJEN VERNUM, Mw. THE SPRING CYCLAMEN. 


Smoimm.— C. verwd*, Sleud. ; C. coom, LodiL 
EnoEAvmoi.— Lodd. Bot, Cxb., t. 108 ; SwU Brit. Flow. Owd. 
t. 9 ; Rud our fig. 3, in PI. 92. 


Bpiciric Craeactcr.— S ab««aulmeent. Loivm eordxte, luberititt- 
Ute, emtrgiQtto tt the apex, tinut over-lapping at the bite | Mfmeiits 
of the ooralla obloag-onte ; etyle nxmrtod. 


DascRirnoM, ftc^This species bean constdenble necmblance to C. coum ; bnt it diflfen in having » s te m, 
though it is a verjr abort one, and cordate leaves with the rides overlapping at the ban. The qweien is a native of 
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tilt Spttfb of Etifope» wheiieo it wm introduced in 1814. The foUowing obeemtions cm ite enltnre ire tiknn 
from Sweei'i BritiA Flower Garden, Vol. I. 

** It will mcceed well in a warm bord^, in a light sandy soil ; or it may be grown with advantage in small 
pots, in an equal mixture of loam, peat, and sand; it ean then be protected under a frame in winter, during which 
time it requires very little water. The only method of propagating it is from seeds, which ripen plentifiilly, if 
care be taken to scatter some pollen on the stigma when in full bloom.** 

3.— CYCLAMEN EUROPiEUM, item, et Sckult. THE EUROPEAN CYCLAMEN. 

EHomviiio.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., t. 376. 

Snctric CiuRACTDi.— Leavet orbicakto, cordate, crenate, and denticulate. Scgmenti of the corolla lanceolate. 

Descriftiox, &c.-^The tuber of this species is large and rough, producing short rugged stems, from which 
spring the leaves and flowers. The leaves vary in form, but they are always toothed with short, unequal, homy 
teeth ; and this is a peculiarity which always marks the species. The flowers are also much larger, with long 
narrow segments, which stand up like ears ; and the flower^stalks are very long. The flowers are delightfully 
fragrant. The species is a native of Hungary and Switzerland, where it grows in a light sandy soil. It is quite 
hardy in British gardens ; the only care it requires being to plant it in a situation where it will be tolerably dry 
during winter. It was introduced before 1596, and is consequently one of the oldest exotic flowers in British 
gardens. 

4.— CYCLAMEN PERSICUM, MiU, THE PERSIAN CYCLAMEN. 

Enoravihos. — B ot. Mag., t, 44 ; md our fig, 4, in Plate 92. 

SpRciric CfiAMCTfoi. — Leaves cordate, finely serrated. Segments of the corolla lanceolate, elongated* 

DBscRiPTioff, A^c. — This is by far the most beautiful species of Hie genus ; though, from being a native of the 
East Indies, it is rather tender in British gardens. On this account, it is generally cultivated in pots, which are 
plunged in the earth during the summer months, and kept in a cold pit during the winter. It is generally grown 
in a mixture of loam and lime rubbish ; but the compost is improved by a mixture of decayed leaves. It is 
generally raised from seeds ; but the plants vary very little from each other, the principal difference being in the 
degree of fragrance, and the dark colour of the eye. The flowers ap])ear very early in spring. There are a great 
many varieties mentioned in botanical catalogues, one which has no scent ; another is of a pure white, and the 
third, which is the only one really distinct, has deeply-cut petals, which are extremely broad, and have the 
appearance of being fringed. The whole plant is very large, and the corolla is never reflexed. This singular 
variety is figured in the Botanical Re^ter^ t. 1095. The species was introduced in 1731* 


6.-.CYCLAMEN REPANDUM, Sihth. THE ANGULAR-LEAVED CYCLAMEN. 

SY 1 I 01 IYIIE.—C. Hcdcnefolium, Simi, base, unequally angular, more or loia denticulate with very small 

BnoRaviima Bot. Mag., t 1001 ; Sweet’s Brit. Flow. Gaid., white teeth ; petioles furrowed on the upper side, and rounded on 

t 117; and aur fig, 2, in PI. 92. the lower : clothed with minute tubercles and brown pubescence. 

Sraciric CeamacTEii.— Leaves cordate, widely exjuinded at tbc Segments of the corolla oblong or obtuse. 

DEBCRiPTXOif, Ac. — ^Tliis very distinct species is eaaly recognised by the leaves, which are somewhat 
aagnlar, instead of being rounded, as is generally the case with plants belonging to this genus. They are also 
blotdied with white on the upper surface, and purple beneath. The flowers are very handsome, from the 
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ridb&Mi of their oolotur, end tiiey fbmi an agreeable i^mteaet to the Pewian Oyclameii. They laay be 
in pots in the same manner as that speoies, or in any warm border^ pro?tded the soil is light and eomewhat 
sandy. The species is generally propagated by seed, which should be sown as soon as it is ripe* The 
speoies is a native of Greece, whence it was introduced about 1806. The flowers are delightfully fragrant 

OTHER SPECIES OF CYCLAMEN. 

C. HEOERiEFOLlUM, Lin. 

This is the common British species, of which there are two varieties ; one with purple flowers, and another, 
the flowers of which are white. 

C. NEAPOLITANUM» Ten. 

This species has red flowers. It is a native of Naples, and was introduced in 1826. It is probably 
nearly allied to C. repandum. 

C. LATIFOLIUM, ^6. 

This species has lilac flowers, and broad leaves. It is a native of Greece, and was introduced in 1823. 

GENUS IL 

DODECATHEON, Lin. THE AMERICAN COWSLIP. 

Lin. SysU PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gnnuiic Cbaeactbr. — C alyx persiatent, segments reflexed, anthers sagittate, conniving to at to form a beak. Style filiform ; 

only half the length of the calyx. Corolla five-partod, tube shorter sUgma obtuse. Capsule oblong, opening at Uie apex. Seeds numerous, 
than the calyx; limb reflexed; segments very long, lanceolato* Tery small. Involucre many- leaved, very small, 
oblong. Stamens five, filaments very short, united into a tube ; 

Description, Ac. — The plants belonging to this genus are nearly all included in one species, which is 
known by the popular English name of the American Cowslip. The botanical name given to it by Linnmus 
signifies Twelve Gods ; but there seems no reason why it should be applied to this flower. 

1.— DODECATHEON MEADIA, Lin. DR. MEADS AMERICAN COWSLIP. 

EncnAVixoa.— Bot* Mag., t. 12; Bot. Cab., t. 1489; Sweet’s Sreciric CHABacTKK.->-I«eaves obloug-oval, repandedly dentate, and 
Brit. Flow. Gard., 2Dd ler., t. 60 ; and vitjig. 1, m pi. 92. sinuated. Umbels many-flowered, lax ; bracts oral, lanceolate. 

Description, Ac. — ^This well-known plant varies exceedingly when raised from seed ; and there ores 

indeed, ten or twelve varieties, which are considered sufficiently distinct to bo named. They are all more 

or less ornamental, and all perfectly hardy in British gardens ; and they are propagated sither by seeds, or 

by division of the roots. The species is a native of Virginia, whence it was introduced in 1744. 

2.-«DODECATHEON INTEGRI FOLIUM, Miehx. THE ENTIRE-LEAVED AMERICAN COWSLIP. 

Bwens vino.— Bot. Mag,, t. 3622. j few-floworod ; peduncle# divaricate ; bracts evate. Fflamcnta forming 

Srsciric Omaiuctkiu— Leaves spatbulate, entire. Umbela small, I an elongated tube. 

Description, Ac. — ^This species was found by Dr. Richardson in the woody country of British North 
America, and by Mr. Drummond in the Rocky Mountains. It was introduced in 1829, but was probably 
soon lost ; at least, it does not appear to have become common in collections. Another species was found 
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by Dt. BkbardMa «B die Aredc aborea, which doarfy leaembled thia in ereiy teapeet, ezoepting that the 
anthera were aeanle, ioateed of the filamente farming ui elongated tube. Another species waa found by Douglas 
in North-West America, but it does not appear to have been ever introduced. 


GENUS III. 

SOLDANELLA, Lin. THE SOLDANELLA. 

Lin. Syit. FENTANDRIA M0N06YNIA. 

OmiEEic Cmaractee. — C&lyx flFe-ptrted, tegmenti Unctolate. Stigma timple. Captule oblong, cylindrical^ ctriatcd, opening at the 
Corolla campanolate or funnel-tltaped ; cegmeutc deeply lacerated apex into nnmerouB valves. Seeds numerous, very small, acuminated* 
or fringed. Stamens five, filaments adhering, anthers sagittate. 

DBBCBimoNf &c. — All the species belonging to this genus are little, tufted, stemless, plants, with roundish 
leaves, and pretty fringc-Iike flowers. The name of Soldanella signifies a little shilling, in allasion to the 
roundness and small size of the leaves. All the species are natives of Europe, and are quite hardy in 
British gardens. 

1.— SOLDANELLA ALPINA, Lin. THE ALPINE SOLDANELLA. 

EMGiuviNo.*^Bot« Mag., t* 49. 

SpBciric CH4aACTER.*^Lcaves slightly cordate. Segments of the corolla fringed. 

Description, &c.-— This species is a native of Switzerland, whence it was introduced in 1656. The flowers 
are very pretty ; but the segments are so slightly cut at the margin, as only to appear fringed. It flowers 
usually in March, in the open ground, and it thrives best under the shade of trees, as it requires shade and 
moisture during the summer. On account of its small size, it is, however, frequently grown in pots ; and it 
requires a slight protection during very severe winters, as, like all Alpine plants in their native country, 
it is protected during the winter by the snow. 


2.— SOLDANELLA MONTANA, WiOd. THE MOUNTAIN SOLDANELLA. 


Synonyiib.— S. Clusii, Sim. 

EiiomiTii«cw.<— Sweet’s Brit, Plow. Card., t, 11 ; and o\yTfig, 5, 
in PI. 92. 


SuBctric Chaiuctbr. — Leaves reniform, slightly crenate, reticu- 
lately veined ; sinus overlapping at the base ; petiole hvry. Scape 
many-fiowered. 


Description, See* — ^This species differs from S. Alpina, in being “ more robust ; in bearing more flowers 
on each scape ; the segments of which are larger, and spread more flatly open ; the termination of the filament 
beyond the anther is simple and subulate ; and the petioles are densely hairy. In S. Alpina, the scape is 
few-flowered; the flowers are more finely fringed and bell-shaped ; the filament beyond the anthers terminates 
in a bifid point ; the leaves are narrower, more entire, and the petioles smooth.” The culture of this species 
resembles that of the preceding species, and both may be increased either by dividing the root or by seeds* 
In the latter case, the seeds should be sown as soon as they are ripe, and the young plants removed, while 
in their seed-leaf, to the pots in which they are to flower. The species is a native of Bohemia, and was 
itttrodneed in 1816. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF SOLDANELLA. 


S* PUSILLA, Swt. ; Sweet’s Brit Flow., 2nd ter., t 48. 

A prettj little plant, with campanniate violet-coloured flowers, the segments of which are deeply, but very 
finely, cut. The species is a native of Switaerland, and it was introduced in 1824. 

^ S. MINIMA, Hoppe; Sweet’s Brit. Flow. Oard., Sod ser., t 53. 

This species is a native of the Carpathian Mountains, whence it was introduced in 1820, 


GENUS IV. 

CORTUSA, Lin. THE BEAR’S-EAR SANICLE. 

Lin. Sytt, PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gknsmc OHjaucTBR.-»X?orollA funnel*<8haped ; ring of the faux elertted. Gi^ule one-celled, oval, opening at the apex into five valvei, 

many •seeded. 

Dsscriptiok, Ac. — ^There is only one species in this genus ; and the name of Cortusa is that of the 
botanist who first discovered it. _ _ __ 

1.— CORTUSA MATTHIOLI, Lin. THE COMMON B£AR’8-£AR SANICLE. 

Engrathio.— D ot. Mag., t. 987. 

Sraoric CiURACTni.— Calyx ihorter than the corolla ; corolla funnel-ahaped. t 

Debceiption, Ac.«-«-This plant, though it has been introduced more than two hundred years, is still 
oomparatively rare in British gardens ; and it has the peculiarity of standing alone in its genus, without any 
oUier species, or even variety. It b also remarkable (or commemorating in its name the two bo tanbts who 
introduced it to notice ; viz., Cortusa, its discoverer, and Matthiolns, who first described it. The fiowers are 
of a dark crimson, but they are ratb^ small, and not remarkable for their beauty. The leaves arc coarse- 
growing ; but if they are applied to the cheeks, and loft there for some minutes, they produce a most beautiful 
colour, equal in delicacy to the finest rouge, which remains for some hours, and then fades away, without the 
slightest injuiy to the skin. The plant b a native of Austria, whence it was introduced in 1596. 


GENUS V. 

PRIMULA, Lin. THE PRIMROSE. 

Lhi,SysU PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gksxric Character. — Flowen tubumbolate, iovolucrated. Calyx > lobes emarginate. StiiDeiii inclosed in the tube of the corolla, 
tubular, persistmt, five-toothed, or fivo^left, angular. Corolla salvci^ j Stigma globose. Capsule 10-toothed at the apex, many^oeeded ; aseds 
shaped, or funnel-shaped ; tube cylindrical, generally longer than the numerous, subrotund, 
calyx ; faux visible, or rather gland-like ; limb spreading, five-lobed, 

Description, Ac.~The genus Primula takes its name firom Primns, the spring, in allusion to the eariy 
flowering of most of the species. Few genera contain more well-known flowers ; and among these may be 
enumeiated the Cowslip, the Primrose, the Polyanthus, and the Auricula. Nearly all the aperies of Primula 
are natives of Europe, with the exception of the Chinese Primrose, and two or three kmds brought firom 
North America ; and nearly all the kmds are hardy in Britbh gardens. 
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1.— PRIMULA PRJKNITEN8, Ker. THE CHINESE PRIMROSE, 


SvwoimfK.— >P. RiaeiiBii, Lind!, 

Enoiuniioi.— 'Bot. R^., U 539 ; Bot. Mag., 1. 2564 ; Swaet’a 
Brit. Flow. Gord., t 196; and our Jiff, 1, iu PI. 93. 


Spbcipic Cbaaactke.— P uboteent ; umbel duplicate ; calyx mem- 
branaceeut, ovate, ventricoac, many-cleft ; capaule inflatedly diftended ; 
aegmcnta of the corolla sharply dentate. 

Dbsobjptiok, &c.— The Chinese Primrose was first known in this country from some dried specimens sent 
over by Mr. Raeves, a gentleman in the employment of the East India Company at Canton ; but living plants 
were not introduced till 1820, when they were sent over by Captain Rawes, a gentleman to whom we owe the 
introduction of many beautiful Chinese plants. The species, when first introduced, was called P, sinensis ; but 
it being found that Loureiro, the Portuguese botanist, had called another plant Primula sinensis, the Chinese 
Primrose received its present specific name, which signifies glossy, and seems very ill applied to a plant covered 
nearly all over with down. For many years after its introduction, the only varieties known of the Chinese 
Primrose were a kind with white flowers, and another, the flowers of which were much jagged or cut ; but 
lately a great many varieties have been raised, some of which are double, or semi-double. 


2.— PRIMULA CORTUSOIDE8, Lin. THE CORTUSA-LEAVED PRIMROSE. 

Ekgratimo. — Bot. Mag., t. 399. 

Sracinc CuAiucTxa. — Lcavet petiolate, coiiUite, aub-lobatc, creuated. 

Description, &c. — This is a very handsome little plant, a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 
1794 . The leaves are wrinkled, as is common in many kinds of Primula; but they present the peculiar shape 
of those of the Cortusa. It flowers in June and July, and is propagated either by seeds or by division of the 
root* lu winter it loses its leaves entirely, and forms a tuberous hybemaculum under-ground, a circumstance the 
more necessary to be known, as it subjects the plant to be thrown away as dead. 


a— PRIMULA ACAULIS, Jaeq. THE COMMON PRIMROSE. 

Stnomthk. — ^P. vuJgari*, Smith, | Specific Chaiucteb. — Leave* rugose, dentate, hairy beneath ; 

ENOBAviitoa.— -Bot. Mag., t. 229 ; and our Jiff. 3, in PI. 94. | scape one-flowered 

Description, &c. — The common British Primrose is so well known, as scarcely to need description, and in 
their native state they are generally found to grow best in a stiff loam, and in a moist and somewhat shady 
situation. The single flower, being a common British plant, is rarely cultivated in gardens ; but the double 
varieties are very common, and very much admired. Tliere are several kinds ; but the most common are the 
doable lilac, the doable crimson, and the double yellow. There is also a double scarlet, which is sometimes 
very dark and rich ; and there is a double white, but this last is rarely met with. 


4.— PRIMULA ELATIOR, Smith, THE OXLIP. 

EwoEAViiioa,— Eng. Bot., t. 513, and 2nd ed., t. 276. j toatbed, wrinkled ; limb of the corolla flat, a« long as the tube ; teeth 

Sncctrtc CHaBAcrxE.-— Leave# ovate, contracted below the middle, , of the calyx lubolate ; umbel upon a long atalk. 

Description, — The Oxlip is much less common than either the Cowslip or tlie common Primrose ; 

and it has, indeed, been sometimes supposed to bo a natural hybrid between these two plants. The species is 
seldom cultivated in gardens ; but its well-known variety, the Polyanthus, with its numerous sub-varieties, are 
some of our most favourite garden flowers. One of these, figured in Plate 94, is Bumard s formosa , and this 
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anthers of the stamens should also completely hide the pistil, as, when the stigma projects, wlikh it does 
oecasionally, like the head of a large pin, tbe dower is called pin-eyed, and is considered worthless. Then is 
a double Polytuitbus ; but it is coasidered of little v&lae in compnnson with tbe £nely wntked single kinds. 


5.— PRIMULA AMiENA, JBieb. THE PURPLE CAUCASIAN PRIMROSE, 

Euoratings.— Bot. Mag., t- 3252 ; tod onr fy. 2, in PI. 93. ere iubuUte , Caljx oTate-oblong, angular ; Itmb of tbe corolla imootb ; 

Serciric Cm aractwi.— L eaves apatbulate-oblong, rugose, crenatelv tube longer than that of the caljx. 
denticulate, bair>, and woolly below ; umbels many-flowered , mvolu- 

Description, &c.— Tliis very haadsomo species is a native of Mount Caucasus, whence it was introduced 
by Mr. Goldie, of Ayr. It is quite hardy in British gardens, producing masses of flowers if grown in a rich 
loamy soil. It may be propagated by seeds or by division of the roots. 


6— PRIMULA AURICULA, Lm. THE AURICULA. 

Kkcratiuo.— Our fy. 2, in PI. 91. 

Sreciric Charactcr.— 'Ijeavea obovatc, tmootb, lerrated , acape mant -flowered, about equal in length to the loavea. 

Description, See , — The Auricula is a native of the Alps of Switzerland, and the mountainous countries 
adjoining it, whence it was called, when flrst introduced in 1596, the Mountain or French Cowslqi. It was also 
called Bear’s-ear or Oricola, whence the modem name of Auricula. It very soon became a favourite garden 
flower; in J629, Parkinson enumerates 20 varieties, which he says arc tbo best, though many other varieties 
were to be found with tliosc who are curious conservers of these delights of nature.** The florists in the beginning 
of the last century were very particular in the culture of tho Auricula ; and many elaborate directions have been 
given for preparing soil for the Auricula, adding to it bullock's blood, sugar baker’s scum, and concentrated night- 
soil. The plants will, however, thrive in any rich, loamy soil, w^ith a slight mixture of sand. They will, how* 
ever, grow in heath soil mixed with loam ; and this is what is usually given to them in tbe neighbourhood of 
Paris. Though the Auricula is quite hardy, all the choice varieties of it are grown in pots, in order that they 
may be more completely under the control of the cultivator. It is also necessary to keep them in frames, or 
under hand-glasses, to protect them from the rain, as that would destroy the powdery bloom, the preservation of 
which is a desideratum among florists. The Auricula is propagated by division of tbe root, or by cutting off 
slips with a portion of the root attached, and putting them at once into small pots. The season for performing 
the operation is soon after the flowers have gone off. Auriculas, when grown as florist's flowers, have almost 
innumerable names ; but they are all divided into three classes, viz., those with a green border and a white centre ; 
those with a grey border and a white centre, and those which have only one colour, which last are called seifs. 
Like the Polyanthus, no Auricula is valued that has a pin-eye. 
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7.— PRIMULA SIBIRICA, Jaoq. THE SIBERIAN PRIMROSE, 


SwoifYiin.— *P« rotundifolia, PalL ; and P. intermedia, Lede» 
EmaATiKae.— Bet* Mag*| t. 81 67* and 3445; and ont fig. 3, in 
PI. 93. 

Sriciric Ohaiuctbe.— S mooth, naked. Leatee oval, or tubrotund, 


|>etlolate, and slightly crenated ; nmbel few-flowered, looee, and nod- 
ding ; involucre divided into four oval, aente leaflete, which are apar- 
shaped at the baae. 


Dbboription, &c.-~ThiB is a very pretty species, and it has the advantage of being quite hardy in British 
gardens. It is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 1818 ; and it is easily distinguished from all the 
other species of Primula, by its inflated calyx, the leaflets of which are swelled out at the base. The fllowers of 
this species are produced in April or May. 


a—PRIMULA CILIATA, Schrank. 

SvwoKViUti.— P. villoto, Suter ; P. drcoro, Sima. 

EsoiuviifCMi.— Bot. Mag., t 1922; ,Siveet’ii Brit. Flow. Gatd., 2ad 
•or., 1. 123 and 296 ; and our fig. 4, in PI. 93. 

Sracinc Chasactee. — L eave* obovate, cuneiform, alightly glutinou*. 


THE FRINGED AURICULA. 

opaque, and covered all over with very short fine hairs ; scape angular, 
many-flowered; calyx short, campanulate, angular, and fringed with 
fine hairs like the leaves. 


Description, Sec . — This species is very nearly allied to the Auricula. There are two distinct varieties of it, 
one with pink flowers, figured in Plato 93, and another with purple flowers, which is much the handsomest. 
Both kinds are quite hardy in British gardens, and they require no particular care in their culture. 


OTHER SPECIES OF PRIMULA. 

These are very numerous. Indeed, more than twenty species might be enumerated, all of which are well 
deserving of cultivation. _ _ _ 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


IRIDACE^. 

C«.«CT«« or TOT 0»o.«.-r.Iy* .nrt coroll, .aperior, confounded, Onty thiro-cellcd, cell. in.ny^«ded ; rtj 1. one ; .l^u three, oton 

their divi.,on, either p.....lly cohering, or cn.ircdvM.p«nte,reo,erin.e. , peuloid. .onteamre tw^Iipped. C.p.«le three^l cd, thre^W 
InlL. the three pel being «,n.elo.vc.T.>-.. Sureen. three, i with . loealieidal dehireenee. Seed, atuehed t. the mner »gle onhe 

from the Z. of the .cpal,; filament, di.iinet or connate; j cell, aometime. a central eolumn, becoming 1 oo« ; ^ct eorneoua. 

antbert bunting externally lengthwire, fixed by their ba«, two-eelled. | or denrely flnhy ; embryo incloeed wtlhin it.-(£»»<««Jf.J 

DitacRimoK, &c. — Tliis order is almost entirely confined to herbaceous plants, some of which have bulbous 
roots ; but others have fibrous roots. Those with bulbous roots have been already described in the volume of this 
work devoted to plants of that nature ; and in the present work I shall only describe a few of the more orna- 
mental of the fibrous rooted species belonging to the genera Iris and Sisyrinohium. 


GENUS I. 

IRIS, Lin. THE FLOWER DE LUCE, OR FLAG-FLOWER. 

Lia. Syit. TKIANDRU MONOOYNIA. 


or not bearded. Style abort. Stigma, thrre, petal-Uke, large, oblong, 

lying over tho stamens. 


Obncrio CHAmACTtB.— Spstbe two-vmlved, one, or many-flowered. 

Periuth huge, and rix-purted ; three of the aegmentt erect, and the 
three alteniate onea reHexcd. The atamen bearing aegmonU, bearded 

ac.-All Ih. o. I« «. t» ft. b»u., C ““f 

IbIM W-lft. »U.d . .|.ft., 1cm .bkl ft. ~u» ; -1 


VOL. n. 



Jgg the IAMBS* PLOWBB-OAE0BK 

dinnwB, tiine ®f which stead erect, end are called by modoni botenUs the eoralte; Md tiw otter ttrs(^ wfUtk 
are boot back, sie caUed the calyx. Besides these, there are tliree other leafy bodies, wbkh an, hi test, tte 
stigmas, and under each of which lies a stamen. All the fibrous-rooted kinds of Iris are Airaished with a fleshy 
underground stem, called a rhieoma, or root stalk ; and the loares of nearly all the species arc swotd-shsjMd, like 
those of most kinds of bulbs. The word Iris signifies a rainbow, and is applied to this genus in allnsion to tiie 
ruions colours of the Bowers. 

J.— mis 8USIANA, Lm. THE CHALCEDONIAS IRIS, 

JErNGlUVlMGS.'— Bot OUT I, III Ti. 95. 

SpKtmc OHARAcm ~»LMvefl eotiforoii giftbtout; leape ooe^Sowoml ; floircr bcutlod ; pouli roundub. 

Description, 6ic.-*-T]ii8 splendid plant is a native of Persia ; and from Stisiana» one of the cities in that 
country, it takes its name. It grows about two feet high, and flowers freely in the open air in Britain about the 
latter end of May, or the beginning of Juno. It sliould be grown'^in a loamy soil, and in an 0{>en situation, where 
it is freely exposed to the sun and air ; and it will not thrive in close town gardens, or in any situation where it 
is exposed to a smoky atmosphere, or too much moisture. It is generally propagated by taking ojQT tlie new 
tubers that it forms every year ; but as these are rarely brought to perfection in this country, for wmit of heat in 
our summers, tubers are every year imported from Holland. This species is called in the old books the great 
Turkey flower de luce, because it was first imported into this country from Constantinople. It was introduced 
in Li73. 


2.— IRIS FLORENTINA, Lm, THE FLORENTINE IRIS 


Stkokyiik —1. alba, Bank. 

Enoiiatj>gs.— B ot. Mag., t. 671 and mir fig 2, m VI 95. 
SpECiFfc Character* — lieavrs glaucous, shorter than the iteni ; 


fpatho meuibranaccous, one or tu o. flowered, tborter than the tube ; 
segments of thoi*al}x revolutely Uefltxed , stigmas oblong ; segment of 
the corolla erect, and curving inwards. 


Descriptiox, &c. — The root stock of this species, which is thick, fleshy, and creeps horizontally along the 
ground, forms the powder known as orrice powder or onice root in the shops, which is frequently used to give 
fragrance to tooth-powder, from its possessing a strong scent of violets. Orrice root is a oormption of Iris root ; 
but that used by the perfumers is all imported from Leghorn, os what is produced in this country has scarcely 
any firagrance. The colour called V erdelis, or Iris green, is made from the flowers of this species, and those of 
I. germanica. The Florentine Iris is a native of Italy, and other parts of the South of Europe, and it takes its 
name from its growing in great abundance on the walls of Florence. It has also been found in Algiers, where it 
is grown with I. germanica, to cover graves. It was introduced before 15911, and it is quite hardy in British 
gardens. 


a— 1RI8 GERMANICA, Lm. THE COMMON PURPLE, OR GERMAN IRIS. 

Strohtiixb.— 1. ninbaciiis, THuni ; L fqualent, JIft//. ; I cttru* Spxnric Craractkr <--8pRtbo partlj hwbaoeooi, and pirtly mem- 
lex, Wetn, ; 1. ulvennt, Bauh* ; I. volgunf, Gir.; I. Ixtifolix, brRuiireoQt ; oue or two<flowered, lotludiiig th« tube of tbo flower; 
r/wfl. f L purpurea. Park, leave* amminate, ahorter tbau the atom. 

EHGRAViiro.— But. Mag., t. 670. 

Description, Sic — ^This species bears considerable resemblance to the last, exempting that the flowers are 
purple inatead of white, and that tlie root stock is not sweet scented ; and if chewed it will be found to be sligbtfy 
bitter, and to jKoduce a moet disagreeable heat in the throat. This is the commonest spedss of Iris in British 
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gardens ; and it is propagated hy dividing its roots in autumn. It is perfectly hardy, and it flowers in May and 
June. It is a native of Germany, whence it was introduced before 1596. 


4.- IRIS TRIDENT AT A, Pursh. 
Symonymb.— 1. tripetaU, 

Enorayinos. — Bot. Mag.| t. 2886 ; Sweet’a Brit. Flow. Card., t. 
274 ; and our fig. 4, in PI. 95. 

SpBctric OHatucTEB.-— Leavei lioear-ensiform, acuminate ; item 


THE THREE-TOOTHED IRIS. 

round, leafy, generally one-flowered, and longer than the leayei; 
perianth not bearded ; inner aegmenta very ihort, unequal, tbree*< 
toothed ; stigmas three, or sometimes four, having a tooth on each aide 
of the base ; capsule triagonal. 


Doscbiption, &o« — This is a remarkable species, both in form and colour. The segments of the corolla are 
so small that they lose their ordinary character, and the stigmas appear to be the petals. The leaves are narrow 
and grass-like. The flowers begin to appear in July, and continue till October. Tlie species is a native of North 
America, and was introduced in 1824. 


6.— IRIS VERNA, Michr. THE SPRING IRIS 


slightly glaucous ; scape sheathed at the base with small leaf-Uke 
bracts ; segments of the perianth all nearly equal in size ; capsule ob- 
Bolctelv triagonal. 


£NoaAViN 08 .-~Sweet*s Brit. Flow. Gard., t. 68 ; and our fig. 5, in 
PI. 95. 

SpBciric Chauacter.— 'Stemlrsa ; ono-fluwercd ; leaves linear-ensi- 
form, more than twice as long as the flower scape, coriaceous, acute, 

Description, &c. — This species has neither root-stalk nor tubers ; but it has a creeping, underground stem, 
from each joint of which proceeds a flower stem, with a single flower, and two or three leaves. From this habit 
of growth it will be seen that, in favourable situations, Iris vorna will soon cover a bed with flowers ; which, 
from their dwarf stature, compact, elegant form and lively colours, have an extremely agreeable appearance. The 
species is a native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1748. It will grow in almost any soil and 
situation ; and it is propagated by dividing its creeping stem. 


0.— IRIS NEPALENSIS, D. Don. THE NEPAL IRIS. 

Enora VINOS.— S woefs Brit. Flow. Gaid., 2nd ser., t. 11 ; and our 1 strongly nerved, and terminating in a slender mucro ; perianth tubular, 
fig. 3, in PI. 95. < elongated ; segments of the limb all spreading, and more or less reflexed ; 

SriEciric Craractkr. — Beard crested ; leaves linear-ensiform, flat, ^ stigmas fringed ; stem round, few flowered, shorter than the leaves. 

Description, &c.— The roots of this species are fleshy, and they are produced in fascicles like those of the 
Dahlia. The flowers are generally of a pale blue ; but they frequently assume a much darker tint. The species 
is a native of Nepal, whence it was introduced in 1830; and not, as it is stated in some of the catalogues, in 
1824. A great confusion, indeed, exists respecting this species, in the nurseries; as another kind, with mneh 
larger flowers, is frequently called I. Nepalensis. The present species is quite hardy in British gardens. 


OTHER SPECIES OF IRIS. 

These aie so very numerous, that the limits of the present work will not allow of their being given in detail. 
They are all natives of temperate climates, and consequently hardy in British gardens ; and the colours of their 
flowers are yellow, blue, violet, purple, and white. 
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GENUS II. 

SISYRINCHIUM, Lin. THE SISYRINCHIUM. 

Lin. Sy$t. MONAOELPHIA TRIANDRIA. 

Gcnkric CHimAcrm.— Peritnth regular, and dirided into lix equal 1 three, aimplo. Capaule turbinate, thrco-celled, three-YulYcd, many- 
partf. StameuB three^ monadelphoui ; anthers versatile. Stigmas | seeded. Seeds roundish, smooth^ black. 

Description, &c. — Most of the plants belonging to this genus are too tender to bear the dimate of Britain, 
without protection ; but some few of the species are natives of North America, and are perfectly hardy in the 
open air. The name of Sisyrinchium signifies a hog's snout ; and it is said to allude to pigs being so fond 
of the fleshy roots, as to dig them up and devour them, whenever they have an opportunity. 


1 SISYRINCHIUM GRANDIPLORUM, Lindl. THE LARGE-FLOWERED SISYRINCHIUM. 

Bhgbatinos. — Bot. Reg., 1. 1364 ; Sweet's Bnt. Flow. Gard., 2nd furrowed. Segments of the perianth obcordate , 6tainenU free above, 
ser,, t 368 ; and in out fig. 4, PI. 96. and connate below. 

Snecinc Oharactul— Scape and leaves cylindrical, hollowed, and 

DE6CR1PT10N, &c. — This plant, when not in flower, looks like a tuft of bluisli-green grass ; but when the 
flowers expand, it has a very different appearance, as they are largo in proportion to the scapes from which 
they spring, and they are of a rich, dark purple. The species is a nati?e of California, and it is one of the 
first plants sent home from that country, having been introduced in 1826 . The plant is quite hardy in British 
gardens. It should bo grown in a mixture of peat and loam, and is readily multiplied by division of the root, 
or by seeds. 


OTHER SPECIES OF SISYRINCHIUM. 

There are four or five other species of this genus that are natives of North America, and consequently hardy 
in British gardens ; bnt their flowers are too small in proportion to their leaves, for them to be considered 
as ornamental plants* 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

HEMEROCALLIDE^. 

Cbauactir or tbk Ordke k— .Ctlyx tnd corolU coofoundod, celled, many -seeded , style oue ; sUgma simple. Fruit lueeuleDt, 
cohering into a tube. Stamens six, inserted in the segments of three’^llod. Seeds packed one upon another in one or two rows; 
the perianth. Anthers opening inwards. Ovary superior, three- seed-coaU soft and pale. 

Descriftxon, »The principal genera contained in this order, which include ornamental plants hardy 
in British gardens, are HemerocalHs and Funkia, which were both formerly included in the genus Hemerocallis. 
There is another genus, called Tritoma, which contains hardy plants ; but the flowers, though singular, can 
scarcely be called ornamental. 
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mUmOCALUS, Spmg. THE BAV UhY. 

JJn, Spa. HBXAKDm HONOGTNIA. 

QmWwh CKAftAenNU-^Pfidiiitli mmpsiiikia ; tiib0 ejlindrieal. Stuness liz $ fikmeati long, deblming* Stignift Twy iaiiy* 

BpKTEipnoiry &o.~Tlii« gmiut diffars rery slightly from Fimida, which has been separated from it. 
It its nmns from two Cheek words^ signifying, The Beauty of the Day. Hie species still left in 
HenMVoeallts have yellow orange flowers ; and those which compose the genus Funkia, have flowers which 
are either lilac or white. Ail the species have lily^like flowers, and are quite hardy in British gardens. 


1.— .HEMEROCALLI8 GRAMINEA, Andr. THE GRASS-LEAVED DAY LILY. 


Sftva, vm., Wtlld ; H. mtnoi, MtU, 
EffOBA’fiKO*.— Bot. Mtg., t. 873 ; Bot. Rep^ t. 244. 

Sracnric CROucm.— Leatet tnangular, furrowed^ veiy narrow. 


Biacti membrantcooui, ▼cry short. C3oroUa campanulate; icgmenti 
eUiptic>o?ate, undulalcly crisped at the mai^n; pistil shorter than 
the corolla. 


DBacRiPTiON, dec , — ^The flowers of this species are of a bright yellow, and they are slightly fragrant. In 
«|onn, they resemble small lilies. The species is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 1759. It is 
qmte hardy in British gardens, where it will grow in any soil and situation not immediately under the drip 


of trees. 


2.— HEMEROCALLIS FLAYA, Lin. THE YELLOW DAY LILY. 

SvMOirriiB — Liltum lutoum, Bauh I Specific Chuucter — L eaves linear, subulate, keeled , flower 

Eworatiko,— Bot. Mag., t. 19. I yellow 

Description, &c.-— T his was the first species of the genus introduced, and it was from the short duration of 
its bl ^ms that the species received its popular English name of the Day Lily. The flowers are delightfully 
fragrant. This species is a native of Hungary, and bears the climate of Britain exceedingly well ; but it 
requires a moist soil and somewhat shady situation to make it flower freely. It is propagated by dividing its 
roots in the autumn. It was introduced before 1596. 

3.— HEMEROCALLIS FULVA, Ltn. THE COPPER-COLOURED DAY LILY. 

SvifOirYHEt.--H. diiticha, Bonn ; Lihum nibrum, Bauh, Specific Ciuractbr. —Leaves linear, subulate, keeled . flower 

Ekoiuvikos.— Bot. Mag , t. 64 , and our fy, 3, in PI. 96, under coppcr-colour. 
the DMoe of Funkia fulva. 

Dbkeiption, &c.— I t has beea obseryed that almost the only instances in which linnseas has mentioned 
tho colour of the Sower as a part of tiie speciSo character of a plant, occur in this and the preceding species ; 
and it has been aUeged on this account, that Linnssus considered them as only varieties. The Sowers, however, 
of this species are nearly twice as large as those of H. Sava. They have no gloss, and no fragrance. The 
leaves of this apeoiee are, however, very handaome, and when they Siat appear they are of so delicate a gwen, as 
to be oonaiderod nearly as handsome as the Sower. This plant is a native of China, and was introduced before 
1596. Thii speoiee does not ripen seeds so weU as H. Sava; but it sends up aa abundance of oSsets, and 
fa ftst aa to raider it difficult to eradicate it when once thoroughly established. 
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GENUS n. 

FUNKIA, i*. Br. THE PURPLE DAY LILY. 

Lin. S^i. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

OsMiaxc Charactu.—- Periuith (uimelHiliiaped, deciduous. Su- club-shaped, undivided, trigonal. Ci^Mule turbioately obloof, tbtrve- 
mens six, inserted in the middle, or at the base of the tube, declining, celled, three-valTed, many leeded* deeds disposed in a dottlile row. 
Anthers incumbent ; cells parallel, connate. Style declining. Stigma Embryos from six to ten. 

Description, — ^Tbis genus contains the purple and white species formerly indnded in the genus 

Hemerocallis. All the species are natives of Japan. The genus was named after U, C, Funk, an apothecary 
in Prussia, who discovered several new mosses, and published some illustrations of the Cryptogameous plants of 
Germany. 


l.-FUNKIA 8UBCORDATA, Spreng. THE SWEET-SCENTED DAY LILY OF JAPAN, 

Syuonvmss. — H emerocallU japonioa, Lin. i H. alba, Andr, ; aheathing the atom; strongly nerved, aubundulatod at tbe maigin ; 
Aletris japonica, Hwitt. ; Jockitn, Kmmpf. raceme many flowered ; corolla aomewhatcampanulate, with a recurved 

ENoaAvmos.— Dot. Mag., t. 1433 ; and Dot Rep., t. 194. limb. 

SneciPic Cbaeactbu. — Leaves broadly ovate^ute, with petioles | 

Description, &c. — ^Tliis is a very handsome species. The leaves are numerous, and from two to six inches 

broad. The flowers are of a pure white, very fragrant, and frequently six inches long. Tlie anthers are of a 

golden yellow. It is a native of China and Japan, whence it was introduced in 1790. It is quite hardy in 

British gardens ; but it does not blossom there till September or October. 


2.— FUNKIA OVATA, Sprtng. THE OVATE-LEAVED FUNKIA, OR PURPLE CHINESE DAY LILY. 

SvNoifYiiEs.—HemcroGallti enrulea, Andr,; U. japonira, var. j Smtcinc Cbamacteh.— Leaves petiolite, ovtto, aeumiiiate, somo- 
WUid. I what plicate, strongly nerved ; bracts membrinaoeoas ; raceme many 

Eugravikcs.— R ot. Mig., t. 894 ; Bot. Kep., t. 6 . j flflwerad ; tube of tbe coroUu ejrliDdikel, tulcute 5 limb cempeoahM. 

DsBCiupnoN, &c. — This ia the common purple Day Lily. It is a native of China, and waa introduced about 
1790 . It is quite hardy in Britiab gardens ; and will bear tlie amoke of London without reemving any injury. 


OTHER SPECIES OF FUNKIA. 

P. SIEBOLDTIANA, Lodd. Bot. Cab., 1. 1889 ; end Bot Mh-, 1 3683. 

This ia a very beautiful apeciea with white flowers, bearing a comnderablo reaemblanoo, though of a sdiallor 
to tboae of the common Japan Day Lily. It ia a native of Japan, and waa btroducad about 1830. 

F. ALB0.MAR6IKATA, HwA., Bot Me,., 1 3657. 

Thia appears to be a hybrid between the purple and tbe white Japan Day Lily, os tbe floweta are purple, 
edged with white. The leaves have also a wbite^ margin, and are remarkable for tbe extreme length of their 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

COMMELINACE^. 

Cra&actbr Of THE OEi>iR»«*^palB throo, diitiact from the petals, valfed, the -valves bearing the dissepiments in the middle. Seedi 

herbaceous* Petals coloured, sometimes cohering at the base. Sta- often twin, inserted by their whole side on the inner angle of the cell, 

mena dx, or a smaller number, hypogynous, some of them either whence the hilum is linear ; embryo pulley-shaped, antitropous, lying 

deformed or abortive. Ovary three-celled, with few-seeded cells ; in a cavity of the albumen remote from the hilum ; albumen densely 

style one ; stigma one. Capsule two or three-celled, two or three- fleshy. {Lindlep,) 

Description, &c. — All the plants belonging to this order are herbaceous, and their leaves generally sheath 
the stem at the base. Most of the species are natives of hot countries, and the only two genera which contain 
hardy ornamental herbaceous plants are Tradescantia and Gommelina. 


GENUS I. 

TRADESCANTIA, Lin. THE SPIDER- WORT. 

Lin. Syst, HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gxifiiuc Charactkk.— Penanth deeply iix-parted, the inner seg- \ six, spreading ; filaments fringed with articulated hairs ; authers two- 
meots petal-hke, and the outer ones forming a kind of calyx. Stamens | lobed, rrcscent-shaped ; pollen bnght yellow. Capsule three-celled. 

Description, Ac.—Most of the species belonging to this genus are stove plants in British gardens. A few 
kinds, however, are hardy. The name of Tradescantia was given to this genus, in honour of John Tradescant, 
gardener to Charles I., in whose timo the first species introduced was brought to England. The name of 
Spidor-wort alludes to the appearance presented by the leaves of tho plant when broken ; which, firom their 
brittle and fleshy nature, often is the case. When this occurs, if the two broken parts of the leaf are drawn 
slowly apart, the spiral vessels are distinctly visible to the naked eye, and look very much like spiders’ threads. 


I,— TRADESCANTIA VIRGINICA, IJn. THE COMMON SPIDER-WORT. 

Ekgra VINOS,— Hot. M^., I, 105 ; and om fig. 1, in PL Ofi. 

Specific Cuasactuu— Stem erect; scape many-flowered. 

Description, &c.— This is a well-known plant, which has been common in British gardens for more than 
200 years ; having been introduced by John Tradescant, gardener to Charles I., about 1629. There are several 
varieties, one of which has purple flowers, and another white flowers ; the flowers of tlie species being of a 
beautiful bright blue. The flowers are very ornamental, but last a very short time. The plant is a native of 
Virginia, and it is tjuite hardy in British gardens. It is propagated by dividing the roots. 


OTHER SPECIES OF TRADESCANTIA* 


T. ROSEA, Miehx. ; Sweet's Brit. Flow. Gard., t lfi3* 

A pretty little plant, with small rose-coloured flowers, which it produces from August till October. It is a 
native of Carolina, whence it was introduced in 1802. It grows best in peat. 
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THE LADIES' FLOWER^ABDSK OF ORNAMENTAL PERENNIALS. 


T. SUBASPERA, Ktr.t Bot 1597. 

A Toy hsndsomo species, firom its smooth dark green leaves and rich purple flowers. The stamens are vary 
conspicuous, from their golden-yellow anthers. The stigma is white, and the pedicles to the flowers are of a 
bright pink. It is a native of North Ammrica, whence it was introduced in 1812. 


GENUS II. 

COMMELINA, Lin. THE COMMEUNA. 

£i». Ay*/. TBIANDRIA MONOOYNIA. 

Gfiiiaic CfURiCTER.— Perianth lix.paited, uoeqnat ; the three deciduoui. Filament! five or aiz. but only three fertile. Ineoluere 
outer leaflete having the appearance of the calyx, and peraittent ; the monophyllon*, folded, or hooded, peraUtent, including the eaptule. 
three inner one* having the appearance of petali, ungniculate, and 

I>EscBIFTto^, &c. — The genus Commelina was named by Linnseus in honour of Gaspar and John 
Commeline, two Dutch botanists. There are about thirty species, but only one is common in British gardens. 


l.—COMMELINA C.a:LESTIS, Wiltd. THE SKY-BLUE COMMELINA. 

Synonyme. — G* tuberoMp Sims. conduplicate ; ncemM nutoy^fiowered ; peduncle* pobeceent ; 

Engkatings*— B oU Ma^., t. 1695, tSweet’i Bnt. Flow. Gard.p t. pediclet glabrous; leaves oblong-lanceolate^ sessile, glabrous, undu' 
3 ; and our fig. 2, in PI 96. latcd at the maigin ; sheaths fringed ; stem erect. 

Sptcinc Chaeactca.'— C orolla regular ; involucre cordate, acumt* 

Description, ^c. — The root coimsts of a fascicle of long subcylindrical tubers. There are numerous stems, 
and the flowers are of the most beautiful sky-blue that can be imagined ; but their beauty is of very short 
duration, as they fall off soon after they expand. The flowers are produced in autumn, and as soon as they 
have fltded, and the leaves have begun to wither, the tubers must be taken up, and kept in a little dry sand, out 
of the reach of the frost, till the following spring. In April, or the beginning of May, they must be 
replanted in the open border, in a light sandy soil. The species is a native of Mexico, and was introduced 
in 1813* 



INDEX TO THE GENERA AND SOME OF THE SPECIES IN VOL. H- 


ENGLISH AND BOTANIC NAMES. 


AomjjUt IS 
AdMiopliom, 49 
Alkanet» 112 
Alkanei-root, 112 
American Cowelip, 156 
American Groundsel, 23 
Amannia, 73 
Anchosa, 111 
Antbemis, 15 
Antirrhinum, 123 
Apoeynew, 7 i 
Apocynuin, 72 
Arctotis, 26 
Arnica, 23 
Asclopiadacea?, 74 
Asclepias, 75 
Auricula, 160 


Barbary Thistle, 34 
Batschia, 109 
Bear’s-car Saiiicle, 158 
Bell* flower, 53 
Bind'Weed, 97 
Blue Navel wort, 102 
Borage, 100 
Boraginem, 100 
Borago, 100 
Buck-l^n, 86 
Bugloas, 111 


Calanibian Violet, 81 
Campanula, 53 
Campanulaeea;, 43 
Canarina, 48 
Canary Bell-flower, 48 
Candiot Rampion, 46 
Canterbury Bell, 53 
Cape Gooseberry*, 115 
Cailliainus, 36 
Gatanancbe, 39 
Celda, 118 
Centaurem 32 
Centaury, 32 
Gbastanwera, 38 
Chambinile, 15 
Chaptalia, 58 
Charity. 87 
Chelone, 138 
Ghineae Chamomile, 16 
Chrysanthemum, 17 
dneraria, 21 
Cnioua, 34 
Comlrey, 102 


Commelina, 168 
Commelinacen, 167 . 
Convolvulacese, 96 
Convolvulus, 97 
Coreopsis, 8 
Cortusa, 158 
Cotton Thistle, 36 
Cyclamen, 154 
Cynoglossum, 101 


Dahlia, 1 
Day Lily, 165 
Digitalis, 120 
Diploooma, 26 
Dudecatheon, 156 
Dog*8*bane, 72 
Doronicum, 24 
Dracocephalum, 148 
Dragon's Head, 148 


Echinops, 50 
Eehiurn. 110 
Erect Marigold, 12 
Ericaceie, 70 
Eriuphyllum, 13 
Krytunna, 83 
Erythrolsena, 35 


Flag41ower, 161 
Flower dc Luce, 161 
Foxglove, 120 
Funkia, 166 


Gaillardia, 20 
Gacania, 29 
Gentian, 79 
Gentiana, 79 
Geiitianacem, 78 
Gentiauella. 78 
Gentian *root, 79 
^Globe Thistle, 30 
Golden Yarrow, 14 
Gonolobus, 77 
Greek Valerian, 87 
Grindelia, 25 
Grom well, 108 
Groundsel, 22 

Harebell of St. Angelo, 58 
Helianthns, 9 
Heliopsis, 7 

z 


Hemerocallideae, 164 
Hemerocallis, 1^ 
Horse- thistle, 34 
Hound’s Tongue, 101 
Houstonia. 85 

Ipomaea, 99 
IridacesB, 161 
Iris, 161 

Jacob’s Ladder, 87 
Jaaione, 44 

Labiatue, 140 
Itactuca, 41 
Ladder of Heaven, 87 
Lasiopus, 42 
Leopard’s Bane, 24 
Lettuce, 41 
Litbospermum, 108 
Lobelia, 62 
Lobeliaccm, 62 
Lung- wort, 107 

Mandragora, 116 
Mandrake, 116 
Marsliallia, 15 
Marsh Ox Eye, 17 
Marsh Trefoil, 86 
Menyanthaoese, 86 
Monyanthes, 86 
Mexican Sunflower, 10, 
Michauxia, 47 
MilfoU, 13 
Mimulus, 125 
Monarda, 145 
Monkey.flower, 125 
Moscharia, 39 
Mullein, 117 


Nightshade, 113 

Onopordum, 35 
Onosma, 104 
Onosmodium, 106 
Oswego Tea, 145 
OxUp, 159. 


Pellitory of Spain, 16 
Pentstemon, 129 
Periwinkle, 73 
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INDBX. 


P«]ndbii 47 

PvtraiaKriilaf 46 
Phlox»89 
Ptmftik, 114 
PlQrtflanus 45 
Pfauljeodoiiy 51 
PolemotiiMmy 87 
Pokimonlnm, 87 
PoiyiMKtinift, 159 
PotftftoVuM, 99 
PMiaiiiiiaB, 41 
Primrofl^ 158 
Primiila, 158 
PrimnlMm, 154 
PaeooQtt, 109 
Pnlwwimria» 107 
Purple X>»y LUy» 166 
TyTQiM,7\ 


Begwort, 22 
Bemoodia, 119 
Beniieoii* 45 


8at>lm4i»,84 
SelBower, 36 
Sage, 140 


Salvia. 140 
Saw-wort, 87 
Searlet Thistle. 85 
Seonoiiens 40 
Sen>plnilartBe». 120 
SeotdlarU. 147 
Senedo, 22 
Serratnla. 87 
Sheep*s Beard. 40 
SheM Seahiooe. 44 
Shining Navelwort, 102 
Siberian Bell-flower. 49 
Sieyiindiiiim. 164 
SkuUci^. 147 
Smooth Navel wort. 102 
Sna|Mlragon. 123 
Solanaeeee, 113 
Solanum. 113 
8oldaiia||b157 
SowbrdVl54 
Speedwell. 127 
Spider-wort. 167 
Sptgelia, 84 
l^geliaeem. 84 
Sti^ower. 9 
Swallow-wori. 75 
I Symphtandra. 51 
{ Symphytum. 102 


Tagotaib 12 
Thioatwort. 61 
Traeiielhti%6] 
Tradeeoantfat. 167 
Tree Dahlia. 6 
Troximon. 42 
Topat 66 

Tapa Poiaon-plaiit* 68 


Vrtmp wmnm , 40 
VerbiuMum. 117 
Yerbena. 150 
Yerbenaeeie. 149 
Veronlea. 127 
Vervain, 150 
Yinoa. 73 

Yiper^s Bngloaa. 110 
Y4»er^a Graaa. 40 


Wahlenbergia. 52 
Water Bllk-wised. 75 
Winter Cherry. 114 
Winter Green. 71 
Woraa-graae. 64 


THE END* 


xeanofi : 


aHADioav Awm av/ma. nu»rrra’v. \m* 






